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PEEFACE 

1 

In  this  book  we  meet  witli  one  who  works  in  the  beweis  of 
tbe  earth,  bering,  mining,  nndennining.  Yen  can  watch 
bim,  2)i-evi(Ied  yen  liave  eyes  fer  such  werk  ef  tbe  deejj — 
preceeding  slowly,  prudently,  gently,  inexerably,  witheut 
betraying  tbe  weariness  wliich  follews  in  tbe  train  ef  every 
leng  privatien  ef  light  and  air ; j^en  migbt  even  call 
bim  happy,  in  spite  ef  bis  werk  in  the  dark.  Dees  it 
net  seeni  as  tlieugh  seine  faith  were  leading  liiin,  seine 
selace  cempensating  liim  fer  bis  labonr?  As  tlieugb  he 
liiinself  wisbed  fer  a prolenged  ebsenrity,  seiuetbing 
incempreliensible,  liidden,  inysterieiis,  knewing  tbat,  in 
tbe  end,  he  will  liave  bis  ewn  inerning,  bis  ewn  deliver- 
ance,  bis  ewn  dawn  ef  day!  Yes,  indeed,  he  will  return  : 
de  net  ask  bim  wbat  be  seeks  in  yender  deptbs,  be, 
the  apparent  trepbenies  and  “ siibterraneeus  werker,”  will 
teil  you  ef  bis  ewn  accerd  as  seen  as  he  will  liave  ence 
inere  “ beceme  man.”  One  gets  rid  ef  a silent  tengue 
after  baving  been  se  leng  a mele  and  alene  in  the 
earth. 
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Indeed,  my  patient  frieiids,  in  tliis  late  preface,  whicli 
miglit  Avell-nigli  liave  becoine  a iiecrologue,  a funeral 
oration,  I will  teil  you  wliat  I souglit  in  tliose  deptlis  : 
für,  you  see,  I liave  returiied  and — wliat  is  niore  safe 
and  sound.  Do  not  tliink  tliat  I inteiid  to  iiivite  you 
to  tlie  same  liazardous  enterprise ! Or  even  to  tlie  same 
solitude ! For  wlioever  pursues  a course  of  liis  oami, 
meets  nobody  ; tliis  is  peculiar  to  tlie  ‘ course  of  oiie  s 
own.”  Nobody  conies  to  bis  assistance  j any  dangei, 
emergency,  wickedness  and  bad  weatlier,  bas  to  be 
faced  alone.  He  bas  bis  own  way— and,  as  is  fair, 
experiences  bitterness,  and  occasional  annoyance  at 
tliis  “ course  of  bis  omi  ” : sucb  as,  for  instauce,  tlie 
conviction  tbat  even  bis  friends  cannot  iiiake  out  wbo 
be  is,  wbitber  be  is  bound ; tbat  tbey  occasionally  ask 
tbeniselves  : “Well?  Does  be  really  proceed  ? ” “Does 
be  know  bis  way?”  In  tliose  days  I undertook  sonie- 
tbing  tbat  miglit  not  liave  bceii  to  cveiwbody’s  taste  : 
I descended  into  tlie  lowest  deptlis,  I searcbed  to  tlie 
bottom,  I began  to  examine  and  uneartb  an  old  faitb 
Oll  wbicb  for  tbousaiids  of  years  we  pbilosopbers  used  to 
build  as  on  tlie  safest  foundation — ever  again,  tbougb, 
as  yet,  every  structure  colbqised.  I began  to  underniine 
our  faitb  in  niorals.  But  you  do  not  understand  me  ? 

3 

As  yet  we  liave  iiiade  good  and  evil  tbe  least,  last 
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subjects  of  ouv  nieditation  : it  always  was  too  dangevons 
a tliing  to  do.  Conscience,  good  reputation,  hell,  occa- 
sionally  eveii  tlie  2^olice,  did  not  and  do  not  2)eniiit  of 
iinpartiality  ; in  j^i'esence  of  morality,  as  in  tace  ot  all 
autliority,  we  are  not  allowed  to  think,  much  less  to 
sjieak  : we  have  to  obey  ! Evei‘  since  tlie  cveation  ol 
the  World,  no  autbority  was  willing  to  be  inade  tlie 
object  of  criticism : nay,  to  criticise  morals,  to  take 

morality  as  a problein,  as  probleinatic  : well  ? was  tliat 
not — is  tliat  not — iminoral '?  But  morals  have  not  only 
various  liorrors  at  tlieir  command  to  ward  olf  critical 
liands  and  instruments  of  tortiire  : their  security  rests 
miicli  more  in  a certain  art  of  fascination  wliereon  tliey 
may  pride  tliemselves — tliey  know  liow  to  “inspire.” 
Tliey  often  siicceed  in  paralysing  and  misleading  the 
critical  will  by  one  sole  glance — tliey  occasionally  even 
know  how  to  turn  it  upon  itself : so  that,  like  mito  tlie 
scorjhon,  it  tlirnsts  the  sting  into  its  own  heart. 
IMorality  is,  of  old,  well  versed  in  the  diabolical  art  of 
jiersnasion : even  in  oiir  days  there  is  no  orator  who 
wonld  not  have  recourse  to  it  (listen  to  oiir  anarchists, 
for  instance : how  morally  tliey  sjieak  in  Order  to 
snade ! In  the  end  tliey  even  call  tliemselves  the  “good 
and  the  just  ”).  Ever  since  the  arts  of  disconrsing  and 
persnasion  have  prevailed  on  earth,  morality  has  jn'oved 
the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  misleading,  and  to  us, 
the  jihilosophers,  the  triie  Circe  of  the  philosophers. 
What  is  the  cause  that  from  the  times  of  Plato  all 
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philosopliical  architects  in  Eiirope  liave  built  in  vain  ? 
That  eveiything  whicli  tliey  themselves  lionestly  and 
serionsly  looked  npon  as  aevc  lierenniuH  threatens  to 
collapse  or  lias  already  fallen  to  rnins  ? Ob,  liow  per- 
verse is  the  answer  wbich,  even  in  our  days,  is  in 
readiness  for  this  question,  “ Becanse  tbey  all  liave 
neglected  tlie  snpposition,  tlie  test  of  the  fnndament,  a 
criticism  of  pure  reason,” — tliat  fatal  answer  of  Kant 
wbich  snrely  has  not  led  ns  modern  philosophers  on  to 
a firmer  and  less  fallacious  gronnd  (was  it  not  stränge 
to  expect  that  a tool  should  criticise  its  own  excellence 
and  fitness?  That  the  intellect  itself  should  “know 
its  oini  worth,  power,  limits?”  as  it  not  even  absurd?). 
The  right  answer  would  surely  have  been,  that  all  philo- 
sophers— even  Kant — were  building  nnder  the  misleading 
infiuence  of  morals  ; that  they  apparently  aimed  at  cer- 
tainty,  “ trnth,”  but,  in  reality,  at  “ majestic  moral 
structures  ” : to  avail  ourselves  once  more  of  Kaufs  in- 
oft’ensive  language,  who  denotes  it  as  bis  special  “ not  very 
hrilliant,  yet  well-deserving  ” task  and  work  to  “level  ” 
and  solidate  the  gimind  for  theso  majestic  moral 
structiu’es  ” {Cviticiaiu  of  Pure  Keanon,  ii.  p.  25  0- 
Alas ! he  utterly  failed  in  this  task ! as  we  have  to 
admit.  With  such  an  enthusiastic  purpose  Kant  was 
the  true  son  of  bis  Century,  which,  if  ever  any,  may  be 
called  the  Century  of  enthusiasm  ; and  its  tnie  son  he 
fortunately  continued  to  be  also  with  regard  to  its  more 
valuable  manifestations  (with  that  sound  sensuality,  for 
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iiistanee,  wlücli  lie  has  translated  iiito  liis  theory  of 
knofl'ledge).  Even  he  liad  been  stung  by  tlie  moral 
taraiitula — Eousseau — eveii  he  fostered  in  bis  lieart  of 
hearts  tliat  idea  of  moral  fanaticism,  the  verifier  of  Avliicb, 
Eobespierre,  another  of  Eonssean’s  disciples,  feit  and 
professed  to  be  “ de  fonder  sur  la  terre  l’empire  de  la 
sagesse,  de  la  justice  et  de  la  vertu  ” (sj^eecb  of  June  7, 
1794).  On  the  otlier  band,  witb  one’s  beart  filled  witb 
such  a truly  French  fanaticism,  one  could  not  set  to 
work  in  a less  Frencb,  deejjer,  more  tborougb,  more 
German  way — if  tbe  epitbet  “ German  ” is  permissible  in 
tbis  sense — tban  Kant  bas  done ; for  tbe  jRR'pose  of 
making  room  for  bis  “moral  realm,”  be  was  compelled 
to  create  a world  wbicb  could  not  be  proved,  a logical 
“ World  to  come,” — for  tbis  very  purpose  be  needed  bis 
Criticism  of  Pure  Eeason  ! In  otber  words,  be  would 
not  bave  needed  it,  bad  be  not  considered  one  tbin" 

O 

more  important  tban  all  otber  things : to  make  tbe 
modern  realm  “ unassailable,”  or  ratber  “ uniiitelligible  ” 
to  reason — so  strongly  did  be  feel  convinced  of  tbe  assail- 
ableness  of  a moral  order  of  tbings  by  reason.  For, 
as  regards  nature  and  bistory,  and  tbe  utter  immorality 
ot  ijature  and  bistory,  Kant  was  a j^essimist,  as  every 
true  Gei'man  of  old ; be  believed  in  morals,  not  because 
tbey  are  verified  by  nature  and  bistory,  but  in  spite  of 
tbeir  being  constaiitly  contradicted  by  nature  and  bistory. 
In  Order  better  to  understand  tbis  “in  spite  of,”  we 
may  perbaps  recall  to  mind  a similar  train  of  tbougbt 
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in  Luther,  that  othcr  great  pessimist  wlio,  with  all  liis 
Lutheran  boklness,  urged  it  home  to  his  frieiids ; “ If 
we  could  conceive  by  force  of  reason  bow  it  is  possible 
tbat  God,  wbo  sbows  so  mueb  wratli  and  inalice,  can, 
at  tbe  same  time,  be  merciful  and  just,  sbonld  we  tbeu 
stand  in  need  of  faitb  ? ” Notbing  bas  ever  impressed 
tbe  German  mind  more  deeply,  notbing  bas  “ tempted 
it  more,  tban  tbat  most  dangerons  conclusion  of  all, 
wbicb,  in  tbe  opiuion  of  evory  true  Roman,  is  an  insult 
to  tbe  intellect  : rredo  qiiia  ahaunhuii  cst  ; with  tbis 
conclusion  tbe  German  logic  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  Christian  dogma  ; but  even  in  our 
days,  after  a lapse  of  one  tbousand  years,  we  modern 
Germans,  late  Germans  in  every  respect,  surmise  some 
trutb,  some  possibility  of  trutb,  at  tbe  bottom  of  that 
famous,  truly  dialectic  principle,  by  nieans  of  wbicb 
Hegel  secured  to  tbe  German  intellect  tbe  victory  over 
Contradiction  moves  tbe  world ; all  tbings 
contradict  tbemselves.”  We  are  true  pessimists,  even 
in  respect  of  logics. 

4 

Tbe  logical  valuations,  bowever,  are  not  tbe  lowest 
and  deepest  to  wbicb  our  hold  suspicion  descends : tbe 
faitb  in  reason,  wbicb  balances  tbe  value  of  tbese 
judgmeiits,  is,  as  faitb,  a moral  pbenomenon.  Sbould 
German  pessimism  yet  bave  to  take  its  final  step  ? 
Sbould  it  once  more  bave  to  draw  up  in  a terrible 
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way  its  “crcdo”  alongside  with  its  “ahsnnhim”? 
And  if  tliis  book  is  pessimist  even  in  respect  of  morals, 
above  tbe  faith  in  morals — sbould  it  not,  for  tliis  very 
roason,  be  a German  book?  For,  in  fact,  it  implies  a 
contradiction,  and  is  not  afraid  of  it : in  it  we  break 
with  the  faith  in  morals — why  ? In  obedience  to 
morality  ? Or  what  name  shall  we  give  to  that  which 
passes  therein  ? We  sbould  prefer  more  niodest  names. 
But  it  is  past  all  doubt  that  even  to  us  a “ thou 
shalt  ” is  still  speaking,  even  we  still  obey  a stern 
law  above  us — and  this  is  the  last  moral  precept  which 
impresses  itself  even  npon  us,  which  even  we  obey : 
in  this  respect,  if  in  aiiy,  we  are  still  conscientious 
people : viz.,  we  do  not  wish  to  return  to  that  which 
we  consider  outlived  and  decayed,  to  something  “not 
worth  believing,’’  he  it  called  God,  virtue,  truth,  justice, 
charit}"  ; we  do  not  approve  of  any  deceptive  bridges 
to  old  Ideals ; we  are  radically  hostile  to  all  that  wants 
to  mediate  and  to  amalgamate  with  us ; hostile  to  any 
actual  religion  and  Christianity  ; hostile  to  all  the  vague, 
romantic,  and  patriotic  feelings  ; hostile  also  to  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  want  of  principle  of  the  artists 
who‘  would  fain  j^ersuade  us  to  worship  when  we  no 
longer  believe — for  we  are  artists  ; hostile,  in  short,  to 
the  whole  European  Pessimism  (or  Idealism,  if  you 
prefer  this  name),  which  is  ever  “ elevating  ” and, 
consequently,  “ degi’ading.”  Yet,  as  such  conscientious 
people  we  immortalists  and  atheists  of  this  day  still 
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feel  subject  to  tlie  German  lioneaty  and  piety  of  tbou- 
sands  of  years’  standing,  tbongli  as  tlieir  most  doubtfnl 
and  last  descendants ; nay,  in  a certain  sense,  as  their 
lieirs,  as  executors  of  tlieir  ininost  will,  a pessimist  will, 
as  aforesaid,  wliicli  is  not  afraid  of  denying  itself, 
becanse  it  deligbts  in  taking  a negative  position.  e 
ourselves  are — suppose  yon  want  a formnla — tlie  con- 
snmmate  self-dissolution  of  inorals. 

5 

Last  not  least : Wby  slionld  we  so  londly  and  so 

eagerly  proclaini  wliat  we  are,  wisb,  and  do  not  wisli  ? 
Let  US  view  it  in  a colder,  niore  distant,  wiser  and 
loftier  light ; let  us  proclaini  it,  as  tbougb  to  ourselves, 
in  so  soft  a voice  tbat  all  tlie  world  overliears  it  tbat 
everybody  bears  us  ! Lot  us,  above  all,  proclaini  it  slouly. 
Tliis  preface  appears  late,  but  not  too  late ; what  really 
do  five  or  six  years  matter  “?  A book  and  a problem 
like  these  are  in  no  liurry  wliatever  ; moreover  we  two— 
I as  well  as  niy  book — are  friends  of  tlie  “ lento.  I liave 
not  beeil  pliilologist  in  vain,  perliaps  I still  am,  tbat  is,  a 
teaclier  of  slow  reading.  I even  write  slowly.  It  is  not 
only  my  liabit,  but  even  my  fancy — perliaps  a malicious  fancy 
— to  write  iiotbing  eise  but  wliat  iiiay  drive  everybody  to 
despair  wlio  is  “ pressed  for  time.”  For  pliilology  is 
tbat  venerable  art  wbicb  expects  froiii  its  admirer  one 
tliiiig  above  all : to  step  aside,  take  bis  leisure,  giow 
silent,  slow — as  tlie  goldsmitb’s  art  wbicb  bas  to  perform 
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üiily  tiiie,  cautious  work,  aud  attaiiis  iiothing,  imless 
attaiiiiiig  it  lento.  For  tliis  reasoii  pliilology  is  iiow 
more  thaii  ever  required ; for  tliis  reasoii  it  is  tlie  chiet 
attractioii  aud  Stimulus  iu  the  midst  of  an  age  of  “ work,” 
tliat  is,  of  haste,  of  unbecomiug  and  excessive  precipita- 
tion  wliicli  is  iutent  upon  “ despatching  ” everytlniig 
at  once,  eveu  every  book  old  aud  new.  As  to  itself,  it 
will  not  so  speedily  dismiss  everything ; it  teacbes  to 
read  well,  tbat  is,  slowly,  deeply,  attentively  and 
cautiously,  witb  secret  tbougbts,  doors  ajar,  delicate 
fingers  aud  eyes.  My  patient  frieuds,  tbis  book  ouly 
iuvites  perfect  readers  and  pbilologists  : learn  to  read  me 
well ! 

Ruta,  near  Genoa. 

Auhmn,  1886. 


FIEST  BOOK 


1 

PontJrii Ilions  ratioiialiti/.— All  tliines  endowed  witli  loiig 
life  iire,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  so  thorouglily  saturated 
witb  reason  that  tlieir  origiu  from  irrationality  tliereby 
becomes  imjJrobable.  Does  not  nearlj*  eA’ery  exact  record 
ol  an  origin  strike  onr  feelings  as  j^aradoxical  and  j)re- 
sinnptuons '?  Does  not  in  fact  every  trne  bistorian 
constantly  contradict? 

2 

Prejudicr  of  the  harned.—lt  is  a riglit  proposition 
of  tbe  learned  tliat  at  all  tiines  people  believed  tbey. 
knew  wbat  is  good  and  evil,  landable  and  rein-ebeusible. 
But  it  IS  a prejndice  of  tbe  learned  to  pretend  tbat  onr 
knowledge  in  tbese  niatters  excelled  tbat  of  any  previons 
age. 


3 

Thar  is  a time  for  nvo-z/t/ri/n/.— Wben  man  assigned 
a gendcr  to  all  tbings,  be  did  not  tbink  tbat  be  was 
playing,  bnt  fancied  tbat  be  bad  gained  a deep  insigbt. 
Bnt  at  a late  period,  and  even  tben  only  partially,  be 
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Avas  led  to  admit  tlie  eiiormons  extent  of  tliat  iiiistake. 
In  tlie  saine  way  man  lias  connected  all  tliings  in  exist- 
ence  witli  morals,  and  dressed  up  tlie  Avorld  in  a garb 
of  etliical  significance.  The  day  will  come  Avlien  all  this 
Avill  he  as  utterly  valueless  as  is  already  in  our  days  the 
belief  in  tlie  masculinity  or  feniiniuity  of  the  sun. 

4 

A ironl  against  the  fancied  inharinoidoiisness  of  the 
sjdieres. — We  must  rid  the  world  of  much  false  gi-andeur, 
this  heilig  nowise  consonaut  with  that  jiistice  to  which 
all  tliings  around  ns  may  lay  claim.  For  that  purpose 
we  must  abstain  from  picturing  the  Avorld  to  ourseh'es 
more  inharmonious  than  it  is. 

5 

Be  thanhfnl. — The  most  important  outcome  of  human 
.efforts  in  the  past  is,  that  we  need  no  more  live  in 
constaut  dread  of  wild  heasts,  barbarians,  gods  and  our 
own  dreams. 


6 

The  jnci(jler  and  his  counterjyart. — The  Avonderful  in 
Science  is  opposite  to  the  wonderful  in  the  jugglei  s 
art.  For  he  tries  to  persuade  us  to  believe  in  a very 
simple  causality  where,  in  fact,  a very  complex  causality 
is  at  Work.  Science,  on  the  contrary,  compels  us  to 
abandon  our  belief  in  simple  causalities  in  the  very 
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iustaiices  in  wliieli  everytliing  seems  so  dear  aiul  in- 
telligible,  and  ^^'e  are  nicre  du2)es  of  outward  ajjjiear- 
ance.  Tlie  “ simjilest  ” tliings  are  extreuiel}'^  comjdex, — 
a fact  wliich  will  never  cease  to  be  a subject  of  wonder 

tO  US. 

7 

A new  conceptinn  nf  spare.— it  tlie  thiiigs  real  or 
the  things  iinaginary  wliicli  liave  uiore  liighly  contributed 
to  human  liappiness?  One  tliing  is  certain,  iiamely,  that 
the  gult  between  the  highest  pitch  of  liappiness  and  the 
lowest  depth  of  niisery  has  been  created  only  by  meaus  of 
the  tlungs  imagiiiary.  Consequently  this  conception  of 
space  IS  bemg  reduced  further  and  further  before  the 
iuflueuce  of  Science;  just  as  through  Science  we  have 
been  and  are  still  being  taught  to  look  upon  the  earth 
as  small,  nay,  upon  the  solar  System  as  a mere  point. 

8 

Transß(furation.—H.eliAess  snfferers,  confused  dreamers, 
supernaturally  entranced— these  are  the  three  divisions  in 
Raphael’s  Classification  of  mankind.  We  take  a different 
View  of  the  world— and  even  Kaphael  would  now  have 
to  abandon  his  former  opinion  : he  would  behold  a new 
transfiguration. 

9 

Conception  of  a morality  of  cnstmn .—Compared 
with  the  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  aniong  man- 


I 
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kind  füv  wliole  tlionsands  of  years,  we  peojjle  of  the 
present  daj"^  are  liviii"  in  very  iminoral  times.  The 
antliority  of  CMistom  is  marvellously  enfeebled,  and  so 
hi"hly  refined  and  snblimated  is  tbe  notion  of  inorality, 
tbat  we  inigbt  jnst  as  well  describe  it  as  volatilised. 
Tbns  we,  the  bite-born,  find  it  difficnlt  to  gain  a funda- 
mental insigbt  iiito  tbe  origin  of  inorality ; and  even 
wben  we  liave  succeeded  in  discovering  it,  we  sball  be 
afraid  of  transbiting  our  tbougbts  into  words,  because 
tbese  would  sound  coarse.  Or,  because  tbey  wonld 
appear  as  a slur  upon  inorality.  Tbns,  for  instaiice, 
tbe  principal  law ; “ Morality  is  notbing  eise  but  (and, 
above  all,  notbing  more  tban)  obedience  to  ciistoms,  of 


wbatever  kind  tbese  inay  be.”  And  custoiiis  are  tbe 
conventional  way  ot  acting  and  valiiiiig.  Pliere  is  no 
inorality  in  matters  in  wbicb  no  observance  exists.  The 
circle  of  morality  ever  sbrinks,  in  proportion  as  lile  is 
less  regulated  by  observance.  Tbe  free  mau  is  immoral 
because  be  is  determined  in  everytbing  to  depend  upon 
bimself  and  not  upon  observance.  In  every  primitive 
state  of  mankind  tbe  word  “ evil  signifies  as  mucb  as 
“ individual,”  “ free,”  “ arbitrary,”  “ iiiiwonted,”  “ unfore- 
seen,”  “ incalculable.”  If  measured  by  tbe  standaid  ol 
such  conditions,  anytbing  done — not  because  it  is  ordered 
by  observance  but  from  otber  motives  (as,  for  instance, 
for  one’s  own  advantage),  nay,  from  tbe  very  motives 
wbicb  formerly  bad  establisbed  observance  is  called 
immoral,  and  is  feit  to  be  so  by  tbe  docr  bimself. 
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Foi-  it  was  not  cloue  out  of  obedieiice  to  observaiice. 
Wlmt  is  observaiice?  A liiglier  aiitliority,  wliicli  is 
obeyed,  not  because  it  prescribes  wbat  is  usefiil  to  us, 
biit  siinply  because  it  prescribes.  By  wliat  tloes  tliis 
feeling  we  liave  towarcis  observaiice  cliffer  froin  tlie 
general  sentiinent  of  fear  ? It  is  tlie  awe  inspirecl  by 
a siiiierior  intellect  wliicli  lays  down  prescriptions,  by  an 
inconceivable,  iindefined  2iower,  by  sometliing  inore  tlian 
personal— tliere  is  Superstition  in  tliis  fear.  Üriginally, 
tbe  fields  of  education  and  lij'gienics,  niatriniony,  tlie 
liealing  art,  agiiculture,  ivar,  speecli  and  silence,  tbe 
intercourse  of  niortals  botli  ainoug  tlieiuselves  and  witli 
tbe  gods,  forined  so  inaiiy  departinents  of  morality, 
ivliicli  denianded  tliat  we  slioiild  obey,  irresjiective  of 
our  individuality.  At  tlie  oiitset  everything  was  custoni, 
and  lie  wlio  wanted  to  rise  above  it  liad  to  inake  liini- 
self  a legislator  and  medicine-nian,  a kind  of  senii-god, 
tbat  is  to  say,  lie  liad  to  set  up  custoins— a fearful  and 
niost  bazardous  tbing  to  do.  Wbo  is  tbe  most  moral 
man  ? On  tbe  one  band,  be  wbo  most  frequently  fulfils 
tbe  law:  wbo,  like  tbe  Brabmin,  carries  tbe  conscioiis- 
ness  of  it  witb  bim  everywbere  and  into  eacb  niinute 
particle  of  time,  being  ever  ingenious  in  finding  oppor- 
tunities  of  fulfilling  tbe  law.  On  tbe  otber  band,  be 
wbo  fulfils  it  even  in  tbe  most  trying  cases.  Tbe  most 
moral  man  is  be  wbo  brings  tbe  greatest  sacrifices  to 
morality.  But  wliicli  are  tbe  gi-eatest  sacrifices  ? Accord- 
ing  to  tbe  answer  wbicb  may  be  given  to  tliis  question. 
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several  divers  kinds  of  inonils  evolve.  Yet  tlie  inost 
iraportant  distinction  is  that  wliicli  separates  tlie 
iiioralitj'  of  tlie  most  frequent  from  that  of  the  rarest 
fulfilment.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  as  regards 
tlie  inotive  of  that  moral  law  which  exacts  the  hardest 
fulfilment  as  a test  of  morality.  Self-denial  is  ex- 
acted,  not  hecause  of  its  useful  consequences  lor  the 
individual,  but  in  order  that  custoni  or  observance, 
despite  all  individual  countertendencies  and  advantages, 
may  appear  to  rule  supreme.  The  individual  must 

sacrifice  himself — such  is  the  cpmmandment  of  the 
morality  of  custom.  Those  moralists  who,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Socrates,  urge  home  to  the  individual 
the  moralitv  of  selficontrol  and  abstiuence  as  an  advantage 
to  himself  and  as  a key  to  the  secret  of  bis  own  personal 
happiness,  are  exceptions  ; — and  if  they  do  not  appear 
to  US  as  such,  it  is  so  hecause  of  our  haviiig  been 
educated  under  their  infiuence.  They  all  steer  a new 

course,  amid  the  loud  condemnation  of  the  representatives 
of  a morality  of  custom— they  detach  themselves  from 
the  Community,  as  immoral  people,  and  are  evil  in 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  to  a virtuous 
Roman  of  the  older  type,  every  Christian  whose  “ fore- 
most  goal  was  bis  own  salvation  ’ must  have  appeaied 
evil.  Wherever  there  is  a community  and,  consequently, 
a morality  of  custom,  the  sentiment  predominates  that 
the  puiiishment  for  every  offence  against  custom  falls, 
above  all,  on  the  community.  I am  referring  to  that 
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superiuitimil  punislinieiit,  tlie  visitatious  and  liuiits  of 
whiclj  are  so  difRcult  to  compreheiid  and  form  the  subject 
of  so  mucli  anxions  investigatioii  and  snjicrstitious  fear. 
The  Community  is  able  to  insist  on  each  one  of  its 
members  making  amends  to  eitber  individuals  or  the 
Community  for  tlie  immediate  injury  which  niay  liave 
followed  in  the  train  of  Ins  action.  It  may  also  wreak 
a kind  of  vengeance  on  the  individual  for  causing  the 
clouds  and  storm  of  divine  wrath,  as  supposed  effects  of 
his  action,  to  gather  over  the  heads  of  the  Community. 
But  it  feels  every  offence  of  the  individual  chiefly  as  its 
own,  and  bears  the  punishment  of  the  one  as  its  own ; — 
“ Custom,”  they  wail  in  their  utmost  hearts,  “ has 
gi’own  lax,  if  such  actions  as  these  are  possible.”  Every 
individual  action,  eveiy  individual  mode  of  thinkin" 
causes  a horror.  It  is  incalculable  how  much  sufferiiig  just 
the  rarer,  choicer,  and  niore  original  minds  must  have 
undergone  in  the  course  of  history  owing  to  their  ever 
being  looked  upon,  nay,  their  looking  upon  themselves 
as  the  evil  and  dangerous.  Originality  of  every  kind  has 
acquired  a bad  conscience  under  the  supreme.rule  of  the 
morality  of  custom ; and  up  to  this  very  moment  the 
hea\en  of  the  best,  for  the  same  reason,  ajipears  gloomier 
than  it  needs  be. 


10 

Countcr-morcment  of  the  senses  of  morality  and 
caitsahty. — In  the  same  proportion  as  the  sense  of 
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causality  iiicreases,  tlie  area  uf  tlie  proviiice  of  iiiorality 
decreases  ; for  it  is  certaiu  tliat,  by  grasping  and  learuiiig 
to  tliink  tlie  iiievitable  eöects  as  apart  fniui  cliance 
and  all  iiicidental  contiiigencies  {post  hoc),  we,  eacli 
time,  destroy  a iinmberless  best  of  fantastical  causalities 
whicli  lieretofore, — tlie  world  of  reality  being  mucli 
smaller  tliaii  tliat  of  oiir  iiiiagiiiatioii, — liad  passed 
ciirrent  as  fouiidations  of  ciistoms;  eacli  time  also  a 
povtioii  of  oiir  aiixioiisuess  and  constraint  is  sivept  mit 
of  tlie  world,  and  eacli  time  a portion  of  onr  reverence 
for  tlie  aiitliority  of  ciistoms  vanislies ; wliereby  morality 
in  general  siifters,  • He  wlio,  on  tlie  contrary,  wislies  to 
strengtlien  it,  must  know  liow  to  prevent  results  froiii 
beconiing  subject  to  control. 

11 

Populär  morals  and  populär  mc.dicine. — The  niorals 
whicli  prevail  in  a community  are  constantly  beiiig 
iuflueiiced  by  everybody ; the  majority  never  weary  of 
heaping  up  examples  for  the  alleged  relation  between 
cause  and  seqiience,  guilt  and  piinishment,  beariiig  it 
mit  as  well  fminded  and  increasiiig  its  credit.  Others 
form  new  observations  on  actions  and  seipieiices, 
drawing  infereiices  and  establishing  riiles : a small 

iiiinority  occasioiially  make  objections  and  suffer  taith, 
in  these  matters,  to  gi-ow  weak.  Biit  all  go  to  work  in 
the  saiiie  rough  and  unscientific  manner ; he  it  a 
question  of  instaiices,  observations  or  objections,  ot  proof. 
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confirmation,  eiimiciation  ov  coiifutation  of  a law, — tlie 
material  and  form  employed  are  botli  utterly  worth- 
less,  just  as  wortliless  as  material  and  form  of  jiopiilar 
medicine.  Populär  mediciiie  and  populär  morals  are 
closely  connected  one  witli  the  otlier,  and  sliould  not  bc 
so  differently  estimated,  as  is  still  done  : botli  are  most 
dangerous  pscudo-sciences. 


1'2 

Sequeitce  an  accessory. — Formerly,  the  effect  of  an 
action  was  believcd  to  be,  not  so  mucli  a consetpience, 
as  a voluntary  accessory, — namely  from  tlie  liand  of  God. 
Is  a greater  confusion  conceivable  ? F or  action  and 
eflect  one  liad  to  make  separate  efl'orts  witli  entirely 
different  means  and  different  stratagems  ! 


13 

The  neu-  edneation  of  mankind. — All  ye  who  are 
lielptul  and  well  intentioned,  lend  ye  a helping  band  in 
this  one  endeavour  of  removing  from  the  world  that  idea 
of  punishment  which  has  oversjiread  the  whole  world ! 
No  weed  more  noxious  than  this!  Not  only  has  that 
idea  been  a^iplied  to  the  consequences  of  our  actions, — 
and  how  terrible  and  irrational  it  is  to  mistake  cause 
and  effect  for  cause  and  punishment  ! — but  worse  than 
this,  by  means  of  this  infamous  interpretation  of  the 
punitive  idea,  they  have  robbed  the  pure  accidentality  of 
events  ot  its  inuocence.  Nay,  they  have  gone  so  far  in 
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their  loll}'  iis  to  iisk  iis  to  feel  oiir  very  existence  as  a 
pmiislimeiit.  Snrely  tlie  educatioii  of  niaukiiid,  tlms  far, 
must  liave  beeii  in  tlie  hands  of  fantastic  gaolers  and 
hangln  eil. 

14 

Bcarin<!  oj  insanity  on  thc  history  of  morality. — If 
despite  tliat  terrible  pressure  of  the  “ morality  of 
customs,”  linder  wliicli  all  liiinian  commiinities  for  many 
centuries — previoiis  to  and  diiring  oiir  era  and,  generally 
sjieaking,  iip  to  the  present  day,  have  groaned  (for  we 
are  living  in  the  small  world  of  exceptions  and,  so  to 
speak,  in  an  evil  zone), — if,  I say,  despite  all  this,  new 
and  deviating  ideas,  valiiations,  and  tendencies  again  and 
again  have  come  to  the  front ; this  has  been  acconi- 
jilished  in  the  companionship  of  a liomble  escort : in 
nearly  every  instance  it  is  insanity  which  has  cleared 
the  way  for  a new  idea  and  broken  the  charm  of  a 
venerable  ciistom  and  Superstition.  Do  yoii  iinderstand 
why  this  liad  to  be  effected  by  insanity  ? Why  by 
soniething  in  voice  and  gestiire  as  horrid  and  incalcii- 
lable  as  the  denionic  caprice  of  weather  and  sea,  and, 
for  this  reason,  inspiring  siniilar  dread  and  siibmissive- 
ness  ■?  Why  by  soniething,  bearing  the  niarks  of  iitter 
inYoliintariness  as  visibly  as  the  convulsions  and  froth  of 
the  epileptic,  which  seeined  to  stamp  the  insane  as 
the  niask  and  speaking-triimpet  of  a deity?  Why  by 
soniething  that  filled  the  very  bearer  of  the  new  idea 
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witli  an  awe  and  liorror  of  liiniHelf,  and,  suppressing  all 
remorse,  urged  liini  on  to  niake  liiinself  its  proj^het  and 
its  inartyr?  While  we  liear  it  constantly  asserted  even 
in  our  days  tliat,  instead  of  a grain  of  salt,  a grain 
of  insanity  liad  beeu  given  to  geiiius,  men  of  previous 
periods  were  more  iuclined  to  believe  that,  wlierever 
niadness  appeared,  a grain  of  genius  and  wisdoin — 
sonietbing  “ divine  ” as  tbey  wliispered  into  eacli  other’s 
ears — was  to  be  found.  Nay  more  : tbey  expressed 
tliemselves  distinctly  enough  ; “ From  insanity  Greece 
bas  derived  its  greatest  benefits,”  tbns  said  Plato,  as  tbe 
moutbpiece  of  tbe  wbole  aiicient  bumanity.  Let  us  go  a 
step  fnrtber : Tbere  was  notbing  left  for  tbose  superior 
intellects — wbo  feit  an  irresistible  desire  to  break  down 
tbe  barriers  of  some  morality  or  otber,  and  to  make 
new  laws — but  to  grow  mad  or  feigii  to  be  so,  if, 
indeed,  tbey  were  not  really  mad.  Tbis  rule  applies  to 
innovators  in  all  departments,  not  only  in  tbose  of 
priestly  and  political  ordinances.  Even  tbe  reformer  of 
tbe  poetic  metre  bad  to  establisb  bis  autboi'ity  by 
means  of  niadness.  Tluis  tbe  poets  retained  a certain 
conventional  licence  of  niadness,  even  in  times  of  a 
geiitler  monld  of  \vbicb  licence  Solon,  for  instance, 
availed  bimself,  wben  be  incited  tbe  Atbenians  to 
reconquer  Salamis.  “ How  does  one  bring  about  mad- 
ness,  if  one  is  not  and  dare  not  feign  to  be  mad?” 
Almost  all  great  intellects  of  tbe  older  civilisation 
bave  jielded  to  tbis  dreadful  cliaiii  of  reasoniiig.  A 
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secret  Science  of  artifices  and  dietetic  tricks,  together  witli 
tlie  conscionsness  of  tlie  innocence,  nay,  sanctity  of  such 
ineditations  and  designs,  hecame  traditional.  The 
methods,  hy  means  of  which  one  nniy  becoiue  a 
medicine-nian  aniong  Red  Indians,  a saint  among 
inediajval  Christians,  an  Angekok  ainong  Greenlanders 
and  a Pajee  aiuong  Brazilians,  are  essentially  the  same : 
ahsiu’d  fasting,  continnal  sexual  ahstinence,  retireinent 
into  a ■wilderness,  ascending  a mountain  or  a pillar,  or 
“ sitting  on  an  aged  udllow  which  looks  out  upon  a 
lake,”  and  thinking  ahsolutely  nothing  but  what  niay 
prompt  sonie  ecstasy  or  mental  derangement.  Who  bas 
the  courage  to  look  into  the  wilderness  of  the  most 
bitter  and  superfluous  mental  agonies  in  which  pro- 
bably  the  most  productive  minds  of  all  ages  have 
suffered  untold  misery?  Who  would  listen  to  the  sighs 
of  these  solitary  and  troubled  minds  : “ Oh,  ye  powers 
in  heaven  above,  graut  me  madness ! Madness,  that 
I may  at  last  have  faith  in  my  own  seif!  Send 
delirious  fits  and  convulsions,  sudden  liglits  and  dark- 
nesses  ; terrible  frost  and  heat,  such  as  no  mortal  ever 
suffered ; frighten  me  with  rumblings  and  haunting 
spectres,  make  me  howl  and  whine  and  crawl  like  a 
beast ; in  order  to  be  filled  with  a belief  in  my  own 
seif.  Doubt  is  devouring  me ; I have  slain  the  law, 
and  the  law  haunts  me,  even  so  as  a dead  body  does 
a living  being.  If  I am  not  above  the  law,  I am  the 
most  depraved  of  all  men.  The  spirit,  which  dwells 
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witliiii  me,  wlieiice  comes  it,  nnless  it  comes  from  you? 
Grant  me  a proof  tliat  I am  yours  ; nothing  hnt  matl- 
ness  will  j^rove  it  to  me.”  ünly  too  often  thia  fervour 
diel  its  Work  too  well ; cliiring  tliat  same  periocl  in  wliicli 
Christianity  proved  niost  prolific  in  aaints  and  anclioritcs, 
believing  tliat  thereby  it  was  proving  itself,  Jerusalem 
liad  large  limatic  asylums  for  lost  saints  wlio  had 
yielded  up  tlieir  last  graiii  of  salt. 

15 

The  inost  ancient  uu’a)is  of  solace. — First  stage  : In 
any  indisposition  or  misfortune  man  sees  something  for 
whicli  he  must  make  somehody  eise  suft’er.  In  so  doing 
he  hecomes  conscious  of  Ins  latent  power,  and  thereby 
feels  comforted.  Second  stage  : Man  looks  upon  every 
Indisposition  and  misfortune  as  a imnishment,  that  is 
as  the  atonenient  of  guilt  and  the  ineans  of  escaping 
from  the  evil  influence  of  some  real  or  imaginary  wroug. 
As  soon  as  he  discovers  this  advantage,  which  may 
accrue  from  misfortune,  he  thinks  it  110  longer  neces- 
sary  to  make  another  person  suÖ’er  for  it.  He  renounces 
this  kind  of  satisfaction,  because  he  has  now  another. 

' K) 

First  rille  of  cirilisation. — Uncivilised  tribes  observe 
a certain  kind  of  customs,  the  purpose  of  which  seems 
to  be  custom  in  general.  These  are  pedantic  and,  on 
the  whüle,  most  superfluous  rules.  (Take  the  Kamt- 
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shadales  tdv  iiiHtaiice,  tbrbiddiiig  tlie  snow  to  l>e  scraj^ed 
otf  tlie  slioes  witli  a kiiife ; a coal  to  be  stuck  on  a 
knife ; an  iron  to  be  put  into  tlie  fire — and  enacting 
tliat  evcry  one  trespassing  in  tliese  matters  sball  suffev 
Capital  punisliment.)  Yet  tbey  bring  home  to  tliein 
tlie  continual  presence  of  tlie  custoni  and  tlie  perpetual 
necessity  of  adliering  to  it : tliej'  do  so  in  support  of 
tliat  great  rule  wliicli  is  tlie  cominencement  of  civilisa- 
tion  : any  custoin  is  better  tlmii  no  ciistoin. 

17 

Good  and  cvd  natiire. — At  first  men  grafted  tlieir 
own  Personalities  on  nature,  seeing  everywliere  tliem- 
selves  and  tlieir  kin — naniely  tlieir  own  evil  and  capricious 
niinds — liidden,  as  it  were,  among  tlie  clouds,  tlmnder- 
stornis,  wild  beasts,  trees  and  lierbs  ; it  was  at  tliis  stage 
tliat  tliey  invented  “evil  nature.”  After  tliat  tliere  canie 
a time,  tlie  time  of  Kousseau,  wlien  tbey  fancied  tlieir 
Personalities  to  liave  outgrown  nature:  being  so  weary 
of  eacli  otlier’s  Company,  tliat  tbey  insisted  iipoii  liaving 
a liiding-place,  wliere  man  and  bis  niiser}'  coiild  not 
enter:  tben  tbey  invented  “good  nature.” 

18 

The  inovals  of  rohuitary  su  ffcriny. — Y bicb  is  tlie 
bigbest  eiijoyinent  for  people  living  in  tlie  state  of  i\ar 
of  tliat  small  commiinity,  wbose  existence  is  ever  in 
jeo])ardy,  and  in  wbicb  tlie  iiiost  stringent  morality 
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prevails  ■?  That  is  to  say,  for  souls,  full  of  vigonr, 
viiulictiveiiess,  liostility,  malice,  suspicioii,  roacly  to  face 
every  terror  and  hardened  tlirougli  privation  and  mor- 
ality  ? Tlie  eujojuneiit  of  cruelty : just  as  it  is  deemed 
a virtue,  in  such  a soul  and  amid  such  conditions,  to 
be  ingenious  and  insatiahle  in  cruelty.  The  community 
take  delight  in  perforining  cruel  deeds,  throwing  aside 
for  once  the  glooui  of  constant  dread  and  precaution. 
Cruelty  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  festive  joys  of  man- 
kind.  Therefore  the  gods  also  are  fancied  to  be  pleased 
and  festively  disposed  when  thej'  are  offered  the 
spectacle  ot  cruelty.  Thus  slowly  the  opinion  gains 
ground  that  voluntary  ^ulfering,  self-choseii  tortiu’e,  have 
a good  ineaning  and  value  ot  their  own.  ]Sy  degi’ees  in 
the  communitj'  custom  began  to  set  up  a practice  in 
accordance  with  this  opinion : men,  henceforth,  from 

all  excessive  welhbeing  grew  niore  suspicious,  and  from 
all  conditions  of  j)ainful  suftering  morc  hopeful ; they 
tried  to  persuade  themselves  that  in  prosperity  the 
gods  frouiied  upon  them,  in  adversity  they  smiled  upon 
them,  but  by  no  means  with  ]iity.  For  pity  was 
deemed  to  be  contemptible  and  unworthy  of  a powerful, 
tormidable  soul.  Thej’’  smiled  because  they  were  amused 
and  put  into  good  humour  by  human  sufFerings ; for  a 
cuiel  mind  enjoys  to  the  utmost  the  gi’atifying  conscious- 
ness  of  power.  Thus  the  “most  moral  man”  of  the 
community  was  distinguished  by  the  virtue  of  frequent 
sufleiing,  of  jR'ivation,  of  a hard  mode  of  life  and  cruel 
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castigutions ; not — to  repeat  it  again  and  again — as  a 
means  of  discipline  and  self-command  or  a longing  for 
individual  happiness,  bnt  as  a virtne,  wliicli  should  put 
tlie  Community  into  good  odour  witli  tlie  evil  goda,  and 
stcam  up  to  tliem  from  their  altars  as  an  uninterrupted 
propitiatory  oftering.  All  tliose  intellcctual  leaders  of 
nations,  wlio  uere  able  to  stir  up  the  stagnant  and 
prolific  swamps  of  tbeir  customs,  needed  voluntary 
torture  in  addition  to  insanity  to  gain  belief — especially 
and  above  all,  as  is  always  tlie  ease,  belief  in  them- 
selves ! The  farther  tbeir  intellect  advanced  on  tlie 
new  patli,  and  consequently  feit  tormented  by  remorse 
and  fears,  tlie  more  savagely  tliey  raged  against  tbeir 
own  üesli,  tbeir  own  appetites  and  their  own  liealtli, 
just  as  if  tliey  wislied  to  compeiisate  tlie  divine  being 
in  case  he  should  happen  to  be  irritated  by  neglect 
of  or  Opposition  to  ohl-established  usages,  or  the  intro- 
duction  of  new  aims.  Let  us  not  too  readily  believe 
that  we  have  now  entirely  freed  ourselves  trom  such  a 
logic  of  seiitiment ! Let  the  most  heroic  souls  examine 
themselves  on  this  point.  Every  step,  however  small, 
in  the  province  of  free  thought  and  of  an  individually 
moulded  life,  had,  at  all  times,  to  be  taken  at  the  cost 
of  intellectual  and  eorporal  tortures  ; not  only  the  advance- 
ment,  nay,  first  of  all  the  mere  stepping  about,  the  niove- 
ments  and  changes  had  to  find  their  victims,  iiinumerable 
martyrs  throughout  the  many  thousands  of  long  years, 
in  which  paths  have  bcen  beaten  and  foundation  stones 
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beeil  laicl.  These  tlioiisaiids  oi’  years  we  certaiiily  do 
not  recall  to  mir  iniiids  in  s^ieaking,  after  tlie  usnal 
inanner,  of  tlie  “ world’s  liistory,”  tliis  ridiculously 
small  jiortion  of  liiunan  existence ; and  even  in  tliis 
very  “ world’s  liistory,”  wliicli,  in  trutli,  is  noiiglit  bnt 
inucli  noise  about  tlie  latest  news,  tliere  is  truly  no 
subject  iiiore  important  tlian  tlie  old,  old  tragedy  of 
martyrs  wlio  tried  to  stir  iip  tlie  moral  swamp.  Notliing 
lias  beeil  more  dearly  bouglit  tlian  tliat  little  portion 
of  human  reason  and  seiise  of  liberty  which  now 

constitutes  our  ju'ide.  But  it  is  tliis  very  jiride  which 
reiiders  it  almost  impossible  to  us  to  feel  in  sympathv 
ivith  those  enornious  periods  of  the  “ morality  of 
custom,”  which  preceded  the  “ world’s  liistory  ” as  the 
true  and  decisive  part  of  liistory  which  lias  shaped  the 
character  ol  mankind  when  suffering,  cruelty,  hyjiocrisy, 
vengeance,  and  the  deuial  of  reason  passed  as  virtues ; 
whilst  well-being,  desire  for  knowledge,  peace  and 
compassion  were  considered  as  dangers,  the  being  pitied 
was  looked  upon  as  an  insult,  labour  as  a disgrace, 

madness  as  godliness,  and  every  change  as  the  ininioral 
and  fatal.  You  think  that  all  this  has  changed  and 
that  mankind  has  thus  changed  its  character?  Oh,  ye 

observers  of  men,  dive  deeper  down  into  your  own 

Souls  ! 

19 

Morality  and  ohscnranüsm.—Gvisiom  represents  the 
experieiices  of  people  of  former  ages  in  matters  con- 
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sidcrecl  useful  or  (letrinieiital  ; but  tlie  sense  tor  custoin 
(iiioriility)  liiis  iio  refereuce  to  tliese  experieiices  as  such, 
biit  rather  to  the  age,  tlie  saiictity  aml  iiidiscutable 
antbority  of  custom.  Heiice  tliis  seiitiiiient  is  opposed  to 
oiir  gaiiiiiig  new  experieiices  and  aniending  custonis  : i.e., 
inorality  is  opposed  to  tlie  forination  of  new  and  better 
luorals  : it  renders  people  stupid. 

20 

Fire-docrs  and  frec-thinhcrs.—Fvee-doeYS  are  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  witli  free-thinkers,  because 
inankind  sutfer  more  nianifestly  froiii  tlie  consequences 
of  actioiis  tlian  of  ideas.  Yet  if  we  coiisider  tliat  both 
eagerly  seek  satisfaction,  and  tbat  the  very  conteniplatioii 
and  utterance  of  forbidden  tliiugs  afford  tliis  satisfaction 
to  free-thinkers,  in  regard  to  motives  there  is  no  dif- 
ference ; as  regards  consequences,  however,  the  case 
iinless  we  jiidge  like  the  world  generally,  from  mere 
oiitside  appearances— will  go  very  mach  against  the 
free-thinker.  We  havc  to  inake  good  a gi-eat  deal  of 
the  contnniely  which  has  fallen  on  all  those  who,  by 
their  actions,  have  broken  throiigh  the  conventionality 
of  sonie  custom— such  people  generally  have  been  called 
criminals.  Everybody  who  overthrew  the  existing  moral 
law  has  hitherto,  at  least  in  the  begiiining,  been  con- 
sidered  a wicked  man  ; but  when  aflerwards,  as  some- 
times  happened,  the  old  law  coiild  not  be  re-established 
and  had  to  be  abandoned,  the  epithet  was  gi-adualh 
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cliiui"ed.  Historj  aluiost  exclnsively  treats  of  siicli 
wickod  men  who,  in  the  com-se  of  time,  have  been 
deciared  good  men. 


21 

I tilfibnrnt  0/  the  law. — In  case  tbe  observance  of  a 
moral  jjrecept  sbould  yield  a different  result  from  wliat 
had  been  jn-omised  and  expected,  and  if,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  moral  man  be  stricken  down  by  mis- 
fortune  and  misery,  instead  of  attainiug  tbe  promised 
bappiness,  tliere  will  always  remain  tbe  explanation  of 
the  conscientious  and  timid  : tliat  some  bitcli  bas 
occurred  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  tbe  law.  As  a last  resource 
nuicb  snfferiug  and  oppressed  buman  kind  will  even 
decree:  “ It  is  impossible  for  us  tborongbly  to  carry 
out  tbe  precepts;  we  are  altogetber  a weak  and  sinful 
race,  and,  m our  inmost  conscieuce,  iucapable  of  morality ; 
consequeutly  we  may  lay  no  claim  wbatever  to  bappiness 
and  snccess.  Moral  precepts  and  promises  bave  been 
giveu  tor  beiugs  better  tban  we  are.” 

22 

Morks  a/nZ  Protestant  teacbers  go  on  spread- 

lug  tbat  fundamental  error : tbat  faitb  is  tbe  only  tbing 
essential,  and  tbat  taitb  must  necessarily  be  followed 
by  noiks.  Tbis  is  by  no  meaiis  true,  but  souuds  so 
plausible  tbat  even  prior  to  Lutber’s  time  it  bad  inisled 
such  intellects  as  tbose  of  Socrates  and  Plato  ; tboiigb 
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it  iö  iiicousistciit  witli  tlie  evitlence  ot  all  oiii  daily 
life’s  every  experieitce.  The  most  positive  kiiowledge 
or  faitli  caiiuot  give  us  either  the  streiigtli  or  tlie  skill 
requived  for  action,  it  camiot  supply  the  practice  of  that 
suhtle  and  multifarious  mechanisiii,  which  imist  have 
gone  before  in  order  that  a change  inay  he  effected  froni 
In  idea  into  action.  First  and  foremost  let  us  have  the 
Works,  that  is,  practice,  practice,  practice  ! The  requisite 
faith  will  coine  in  due  time— be  sure  of  that ! 


What  WC  ave  most  suhtle  in.—By  fancying  for  inany 
thousaiids  of  years,  eveii  things  (iiature,  tools,  property 
of  every  kiud)  to  have  hoth  life  and  sonl  and  a capacity 
for  working  harni  and  checking  human  purposes,  the 
sense  of  impoteuce  among  mankind  bas  beeu  much 
greater  and  much  more  frequent  than  it  ought  to  have 
been,  for  one  had  to  secure  the  things  in  the  same  way 
as  men  and  beasts,  by  dint  of  force,  coerciou,  flattery, 
treaties,  sacrifices-and  herein  lies  the  origin  of  the 
gi-eat  majority  of  superstitious  customs,  that  is,  of  an 
Important  and  perhaps  preponderant,  yet  wasted  and 
useless  constituent  of  all  activity  hitherto  displayed  hy 
mankind.  But  because  the  sense  of  impoteuce  and  fear 
has  been  so  strong,  and  for  a long  time  been  subject 
to  almost  constant  Stimulation,  the  sense  of  power  lias 
become  so  subtle  that,  in  this  respect,  mau  cau  rival 
with  the  most  delicate  balance.  It  has  become  bis 
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stroiigest  seiise ; the  means  wliicli  oiie  lias  discovered 
for  creating  this  sense  are  almost  eqnivalent  to  the 
hiatory  of  culture. 

24 

77(6'  proof  for  a prcscriptiou. — Generally  speaking, 
tlie  merit  or  demerit  of  a prescriptioii,  as,  for  iustance, 
tliat  for  bakiiig  hread,  is  proved  through  the  anticipatcd 
resnlt  heing  verified  or  not,  provided  it  he  conscientionsly 
carried  oiit.  It  is  difterent  wheii  we  come  to  moral 
prescriptions,  for  here  we  camiot  either  foretell  or 
interjwet  or  define  the  results.  These,  indeed,  rest  on 
hypotheses  of  a very  slight  scientific  valne,  which  in 
reality  it  is  eqnally  impossihle  either  to  prove  or  disprove 
from  the  results ; hnt  formerly,  when  all  Science  was  in 
its  primitive  crnde  condition,  and  people,  on  the  slightest 
pretence,  were  ready  to  take  a thing  for  gi'anted — 
formerly  the  merit  and  demerit  of  a moral  prescription 
was  decided  in  the  sanie  way  as  is  now  that  of  any 
other  rule  : hy  rctereiice  to  the  result.  If  among  the 
natives  of  liussian-America  the  principle  obtains,  Yon 
shall  not  throw  a hone  into  the  fii'e  or  give  it  to  the 
dogs,  it  is  proved  as  follows : “ If  you  do,  yon  will  have 
no  Inck  in  hunting.”  ’iet  in  sonie  sense  or  other  one 
nearly  always  has  “ no  luck  in  hunting  ” ; it  is  not 
easy  to  refute  the  merit  of  a prescription  in  this  manner, 
especially  if  a community  and  not  an  iiulividual  is 
looked  u2)on  as  the  one  who  suffers  punishnieut ; much 
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more,  an  occurrence  will  ahvays  take  jjlace  wliich  seems 
to  prove  tlie  nile. 


25 

Custom  and  hcanti/. — To  do  jnstice  to  custom  we 
nmst  own  tliat  the  organs  of  attack  and  defence — of 
l)ody  and  inind — of  every  one  wlio,  witli  all  his  lieart 
and  from  the  very  beginning,  entirely  conforins  to 
custom,  are  apt  to  degenerate  : tliat  is,  he  gi'ows  more 
and  more  heautiful.  For  by  the  exercise  of  those  organs 
and  the  corresponding  dispositions  ugliness  is  both  pre- 
served  and  increased.  For  this  reason  the  old  baboon 
is  nglier  than  the  young  one,  and  the  young  female 
baboon  comes  nearest  in  appearancc  to  a human  heing, 
and  is  thus  the  best  looking.  Hence  you  may  draw 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  feminine  heauty. 


20 

AnimaU  and  morality —The  finesses  reipiired  in 
polite  society,  such  as  careful  avoidance  of  everything 
ridiculous,  uncommon,  presumptuous,  the  suppressing  of 
virtuos  and  our  most  eager  desires,  the  immediate 
resignation,  self-adaptation,  self-depreciation— all  these 
are,  roughly  speaking,  to  he  found  as  social  custom  even 
in  the  lowest  animal  world — and  only  in  this  low  depth  are 
we  able  to  discover  the  after-purpose  of  these  amiable  pre- 
cautions : one  wishes  to  escape  from  one’s  pursuers  and 
to  he  aided  in  the  search  after  one’s  prey.  For  this  pur- 
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pose  animals  leani  to  coiitrol  tliemselves  and  to  disseinble 
in  such  a way  tliat  many,  for  instance,  adapt  their  colonr 
to  that  of  their  siirronndings  (hy  nieans  of  the  so-called 
“ chromatic  functioii  ”),  and  feigu  to  be  dead,  or  assmne 
the  shapes  and  colours  of  other  animals,  or  of  sand, 
leaves,  liehen  or  fnngi  (the  English  savants  call  this 
“ mimicry  ”).  Tims,  the  individual  eusconces  himself 
behind  the  universality  of  the  idea  “man,”  or  seeks 
shelter  in  society,  or  attaches  himself  to  princes,  classes, 
parties,  opinions  of  the  day  or  his  siirronndings : and  we 
may  easily  find  the  animal  eqnivalent  to  all  those  nice 
ways  of  feigning  to  be  happy,  grateful,  powerfnl, 
enamorous.  Even  the  sense  of  truth,  which  is  really 
the  sense  of  security,  man  has  in  common  with  the 
animal : we  do  not  want  to  be  either  deceived  or  mis- 
guided  by  onrselves,  we  listen  with  snspicion  to  the 
whisperings  of  our  own  passions,  we  conqner  onrselves 
and  remain  on  the  watch  against  onrselves ; in  all 
these  things  the  animal  is  as  proficient  as  man  himself; 
in  the  animal,  also,  self-control  sprihgs  from  the  sense 
ot  reality  (from  prndence).  It  likewise  observes  the 
eftects  which  it  prodnees  on  the  jierceptive  2iowers  of 
other  animals ; it  learus  to  look  back  from  them  njion 
itsell,  ito  regard  itself  objectively ; it  has  its  measnre 
of  self-cognition.  The  animal  jndges  the  movements  of 
its  foes  and  friends,  it  learus  their  jißcnliarities  by  rote, 
it  snits  it  own  ineasnres  to  theirs ; it  ouce  for  all  re- 
uonuces  the  coutest  with  iiidividnals  of  certain  sjiecies. 
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and  also  "uesses,  from  tlieir  manner  of  approacli,  wliether 
certain  aniinals  liave  peaccd’ul  and  agi-eeable  intentions. 
The  beginnings  of  jnstice  as  altso  of  prndence,  modera- 
tion,  valonr — in  short,  all  onr  so-called  Socratic  virtnes 
ave  aninialism ; an  ontcoine  of  those  propensities,  wliich 
teach  ns  to  look  for  food  and  to  llee  from  onr  eneinies. 
If  we  consider  tbat  even  the  niost  perfect  man  bas  only 
raised  and  refined  liimself  with  regard  to  bis  diet  and 
the  conception  of  all  tliat  is  liostile  to  bim,  it  may  not 
be  ont  of  place  to  denote  the  whole  of  onr  moral 
plienomena  as  aninialism. 


27 

The  raliie  of  the  helief  iit  sitperhmnan  pasainiis. — 
The  institution  of  matrimony  persistently  keeps  up  the 
belief,  tbat  love,  tliongb  a passion,  yet  as  sncli  is 
capable  of  duration,  nay,  tbat  the  lasting,  lifelong  love 
may  be  constituted  as  a general  rnle.  Tlirongli  tbis 
tenacity  of  a noble  belief,  and  despite  the  fact  tbat,  very 
froipicntly  and  nearly  always,  it  lias  bcen  refnted,  being 
tlms  bnt  a pious  frand,  love  bas  acquired  a higher 
and  nobler  rank.  All  institutions  wliicli  concede  to  a 
passion  the  belief  in  its  own  duration  and  a responsi- 
bility  for  tbis  duration,  in  contradiction  to  tlie  nature 
of  passion,  liave  raised  it  to  a higher  level  : and  lie 
wlio  is  actually  seized  witli  sucli  a passion,  does  not, 
as  formerly,  tliink  liimself  degraded  or  endangered  by  it, 
but  raised  in  tlie  estimation  botb  of  liimself  and  bis 
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equals.  Think  of  auch  iiistitutioiis  and  custoiua  whicli, 
out  of  the  ardeiit  devotion  of  the  moment,  liave  created 
perpetual  fidelity  ; out  of  the  promptings  of  anger, 
perpetual  vengeance ; out  of  despair,  perpetual  mourn- 
iug;  out  of  a liasty,  oiice  uttered  expression,  perpetual 
Obligation.  The  fruit  of  such  transformation  has  been 
in  each  case  a great  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  mendacity, 
but  also,  at  the  expense  of  these  drawbacks,  a new 
superhuman  conception,  which  elevates  mankind. 

28 

Mood  as  an  argiimcnt. — What  is  the  cause  of  a 
cheerful  readiness  for  action  ? This  is  a questiou  which 
has  greatly  preoccupied  mankind.  The  most  ancient  and 
still  familiär  answer  is : God  is  the  cause ; by  it  He 
intimates  to  us  that  He  ap^iroves  of  our  purpose.  When, 
in  times  past,  people  consulted  the  oraclcs  about  some 
design  or  other,  they  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  returning 
home,  fortified  by  that  cheerful  readiness ; and,  in  the 
case  of  several  possible  actions  jii'ßSßRfiRS  themselves 
to  the  mind,  any  doubt  arising  was  always  met  by  : “I 
shall  do  that  which  will  cause  the  aforesaid  Sensation.” 
Hence  they  did  not  decide  upon  the  most  rational  jdan, 
bi\t  upon  some  design  which  instilled  courage  and  hojie 
into  the  soul,  while  dwelling  upon  it.  The  right  mood 
was  put  as  au  argument  into  the  scales  and  weighed 
doum  reasouableness : because  mood  was  interpreted  in 
a superstitious  way  as  the  influence  of  a God  who 
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promises  success  and,  by  nieans  of  tliis  influeiice,  causes 
His  reasoii  to  speak  aa  tlie  lii^liest  rationality.  Now 
couaider  tlic  coiisequeuees  of  such  a prejudice,  wlieii 
slirewd  men,  full  of  the  bist  of  powev,  availed — and 
avail — theinselves  of  it.  Produce  the  right  inood— and 
you  may  dispense  with  all  argmuents  and  overcoine  all 
counter-  argmuents . 

29 

The  actors  of  rirtne  and  sin. — Amoug  tliose  ancients 
wlio  hecame  renowned  for  tlieir  virtue,  tliere  were,  as 
it  seems,  au  exceeding  great  nuinber  wlio  acted  to 
themselves : the  Greeks  especially,  being  horn  actors, 
quite  unconsciously,  we  may  presume,  pursued  and 
approved  this  art.  Besides,  everybody  was  emulating 
somebody  or  everybody  else’s  with  his  owu : wliy  then 
should  they  not  have  used  all  possible  skill  in  dis- 
playing  tlieir  virtue  above  all  before  themselves,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  practice.  Of  what  use  would  bc  a virtue 
which  one  could  not  exhibit  or  wbich  knew  not  bow  to 
cxhibit  itself!  Christianity  closed  the  career  of  tbesc 
actors  of  virtue : iu  tlieir  stead  it  invented  the  nauseous 
trumpeting  about  and  parading  of  sin  ; it  introduced  to 
mankind  a mendaciously  concocted  sinfuhiess  (even  in 
our  days  good  Ohristians  consider  tliis  the  iiglit  tliing 

30 

Refined  crnclty  as  virtue. — Tliis  kind  of  morality 
entirely  rests  on  our  craving  after  distinctioii — so  do 
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not  tliink  too  hifilily  of  it ! Wliat  kind  of  craviii"  is  it, 
and  what  is  its  innevniost  meaning  ? Wc  wisli  onv 
siglit  to  cause  giief  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  excite  liis 
eiivy,  the  sense  of  iinpotence  and  of  his  degradation ; 
we  want  to  uiake  liini  taste  the  bittevness  of  his  fate 
by  dripping  on  liis  tongue  a drop  of  our  boney,  and  bj- 
keenly  and  maliciousl}'  looking  into  bis  eyes  wbile 
bestowing  on  bim  tbis  su2)posed  favour.  Tbis  person 
bas  become  bunible  and  is  now  perfect  in  liis  bumility 
— look  for  those  wbom,  for  a long  time,  be  bas  been 
wanting  to  torment  tberewitb.  You  will  easily  find 
tbem.  Anotber  sbows  pity  to  animals  and  is  admired  for 
so  doing — but  tbere  are  certain  people  on  wbom  be  tbus 
wants  to  vent  bis  cruelty.  Ifebold  tbat  great  artist : tbe 
anticipated  deligbt  in  tbe  envy  of  bis  outstripped  rivals 
would  not  let  bis  powers  lie  dormant  until  be  became  a 
gi’eat  man — bow  many  bitter  moments  of  otber  men’s 
souls  bas  be  received  in  payment  for  bis  aggi-andisement ! 
How  reproacbfully  tbe  cbaste  nun  looks  at  otber  women 
wbo  live  a difterent  life ! Wbat  vindictive  deligbt  lurks 
in  tbese  eyes  ! Tbe  theme  is  short,  tbe  variations 
on  it  migbt  easily  be  multiplied  witbout  beconiing 
tedious  for  it  is  still  a very  paradoxical  and  almost 
painful  proposition  tbat  the  morality  of  distinction  in 
its  foundation  is  tbe  deligbt  in  refined  cruelty.  In  its 
foundation,  I say — wbicb  means,  in  every  first  genera- 
tion.  For  wben  once  tbe  habit  of  sonie  distiim-viisbin" 
action  bas  been  transmitted,  tbe  fundamental  tbougbt 
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is  not  traiismittecl  alou^  with  it  (oiily  feeliiigs,  not 
thouglits,  are  liereclitary) : and  provided  it  be  not  again 
reprodnced  by  education,  already  tbe  second  generation 
ceases  to  feel  any  deliglit  in  crnelty  along  with  it : bnt 
only  deliglit  in  tbe  liabit  as  such.  Tliis  deligbt,  we 

inay  add,  is  tbe  first  grade  of  “goodness.” 

31 

The  priäe  of  intdlcctnalitji. — Hnnian  pride  wliicli 
revolts  against  tbe  theory  of  our  descent  from  aninials 
and  puts  a great  gnlf  between  nature  and  man — tbis 
pride  is  based  upon  a prejndice  concerning  tbe  essence 
of  tbe  intellectual  : yet  tbis  prejndice  is  coinparatively 
young.  In  tbe  great  prebistoric  period  mankind  every- 
wbere  presnpposed  tbe  intellectnal  aiid  wonld  not  tbink 
of  claiming  it  as  tbeir  prerogative.  Because,  on  tbe 
contrary,  tbey  bad  made  tbe  intellectual  a common 
property  (in  Company  witb  all  cravings,  -wiekedness, 
inclinations,  and  tbcrefore  common,  tbey  were  not 
asbamed  of  being  descended  from  eitber  animals  or 
trees  (tbe  noble  families  indeed  considered  tbemselves 
bonoured  by  sueb  fahles),  and  saw  in  tbe  intellectual 
tbat  wbicb  joins  us  to,  not  tbat  wliicb  severs  us  from, 
nature.  Tbus  tbey  scbooled  tbemselves  in  modesty 
again  in  consecpience  of  a prejndice. 

32 

The  hrahe. — To  suffer  morally  and  tlien  to  be  told 
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timt  this  kiud  of  suiieriug  is  basecl  011  an  error  seems 
revoltiiig  to  onr  leeliugs.  Yes,  tbere  is  tlie  oiie  supreme 
consolation  that  by  our  sufferiiig  \ve  attest  a “ deeper 
World  of  truth,”  deeper  than  all  tlie  world  outside,  and 
we  by  far  prefer  to  sntfer  and  to  feel  ourselves  above 
reality  (tlirough  tlie  conscionsness  timt,  by  this  ineans, 
we  coine  nearer  to  that  “ deeper  world  of  trnth  ),  to 
being  free  from  siiffering  and  thus  without  this  sense  of 
superiority.  Hence  it  is  pride  and  the  accustoined 
mode  of  gratifying  it  which  opposes  the  new  coinpre- 
hension  of  morality.  AVhat  torce  shonld  we  employ 
to  do  away  with  this  brake  ? Greater  pride '?  A new 
pride '? 

38 

The  contcinpt  of  eaiises,  canscqiiences  and  reality. — 
Unfortunate  accidents  which  befall  a community  as,  für 
instance,  sudden  storins,  bad  crops  or  plagues,  lead 
all  its  members  to  suspect  that  some  offences  against 
custom  Imve  beeu  cominitted,  or  that  new  practices 
will  have  to  he  invented  to  assuage  a new  demonic  power 
and  caprice.  Hence  this  kind  of  suspicion  and  reflection 
shirks  the  very  investigation  into  the  true  natural  causes, 

I 

and  accepts  the  demonic  cause  as  something  understood. 
This  is  the  one  source  of  hereditary  perversity  in  the 
human  intellect ; and  the  other  source,  which  springs  up 
by  its  side,  is  that,  likewise  011  principle,  people  attached 
much  less  importance  to  the  true  natural  consequences 
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ot  au  actiou  tlmii  to  the  sujicniatural  oiies  (tlie  so-ealled 
j)uuis]inieiits  aud  iiiercies  of  the  Godliead).  Ccrtaiu 
baths,  lor  instaiice,  are  prescribed  for  certaiii  bours : tbe 
batbs  arc  takeii,  not  for  tbe  sakc  üf  cleaiiliiiess,  but  of 
coiitormity  witb  a prescrijJtioii.  We  learii  to  sbun  not 
tbe  real  coiisequeiices  of  iiiicleaiiliness,  but  tbe  supposed 
displeasnre  of  tbe  gods  at  tbe  omissioii  of  an  ablution. 
Under  tbe  pressure  of  superstitious  fear  susjiicioiis  arise 
tbat  tbese  ablutions  are  of  great  importance,  a second 
and  eveu  tbird  meaniug  are  attributed  to  tbem,  one’s 
appreciation  aud  love  for  reality  are  marred,  and  in  tbe 
end  the  latter  is  tbougbt  valuable  ouly  in  so  far  as  it 
cau  be  symbolical.  Tbus  man  under  tbe  sway  of  tbe 
luorality  of  custom,  despises  first  tbe  causes,  secondly 
tbe  consequences,  aud  tbirdly  reality,  aud  weaves  all  bis 
nobler  feelings  (of  revereuce,  sublimitj',  pride,  gi'atitude, 
love)  iuto  tbe  textiu’e  of  an  imagiuary  vorld — tbe  so-called 
Ingber  world — tbe  consequences  wbereof  are  uoticeable 
even  in  our  days : wberever  man’s  feelings  soar  up,  tbere, 
in  some  Avay  or  otber,  tbat  imagiuary  Avorld  is  at  fault. 
Tbis  is  sad ; but,  for  tbe  present,  all  nobler  feelings 
must  be  regarded  witb  suspiciou  by  tbe  man  of  scieiice ; 
so  tborougbly  are  tbey  mixed  up  Avitb  delusion  and 
nonseuse.  Not  as  if,  essentially  or  for  ever,  tbey  neod 
remain  so ; but  it  is  certain  tbat,  of  all  gradual  purifi- 
cations  wbicb  await  bumanity,  tbe  j'^^ndfication  of  tbe 
bigber  feelings  Avill  be  oue  of  tbe  most  gradual. 
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Moral  fecliiiiis  and  moral  conccptions. — Moral  leeliiigs 
are  evideiitly  transmittecl  in  such  wise  that  cliildreii, 
obsei’viiig  in  adults  stroiig  iiicliuatioiis  and  aversious  to 
certaiu  actioiis,  are  led,  as  horn  apes,  to  Imitate  these 
iiiclinatioiis  and  aversious  ; in  after-life,  wlien  they  find 
tliemselves  iinbued  witb  tbese  artificially  acquired  and 
well-exercised  euiotious,  they  consider  a postbuinous 
“Wliy,”  in  confirmatiou  of  tbe  fact  that  these  inclina- 
tions  and  aversions  are  legitiniate — a niere  matter  ol 
propriety.  Yet  these  confirmations  liave  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  either  the  origin  or  the  degi'ee  of 
the  feeling : one  simply  accommodates  oneself  to  the  rule 
that,  as  a rational  being,  one  must  give  reasons  for  one’s 
pros  and  cons,  and,  what  is  more,  reasons  hoth  adducihle 
and  acceptable.  In  this  respect  the  history  of  moral 
feelings  is  a totally  difierent  one  from  that  of  moral 
conceptions.  The  former  are  powerful  previous  to  the 
action  ; the  bitter  especially  after  the  action,  considering 
tlie  Obligation  which  one  feels  under  to  prononnce  upon 
them. 

35 
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Fcdingn  as  dcsccndcd  from  jndrinicnts. — “ Trust  to 
your  feeling.” — But  feelings  are  nothing  final,  original; 
feelings  are  built  up  on  judgments  and  valuations  which 
are  transmitted  to  ns  in  the  form  of  feelings  (inclinations, 
aversious).  The  iuspiration  which  originates  in  feeling 
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iö  tlie  f^rtiiidchild  of  a judgiueiit — aud  ofteii  an  erroueous 
oiie — and  certainly  not  of  one’s  own.  To  trnst  to  one’s 
feeling  — ineans  to  obcy  one’s  grandfatlier  and  grand- 
inotlier  and  tlieir  ancestors  in  a higlier  degree  tlian  the 
gods  that  dwell  witliin  us,  nainely  oin-  reason  and 
experience. 

36 

.4  fooUsh  pietij  icith  hiddcn  pnrpose.  — Are  tlie 
inveutors  of  ancient  civilisation,  tlie  earliest  makers  of 
tools  and  measnring  lines,  of  vehicles,  sliips  and  lioiises, 
are  tlie  first  observers  of  tlie  celestial  order  and  the 
multiplication  tables,  indeed,  soinethiiig  quite  different 
from  and  iucomparably  higher  than  the  inventors  and 
observers  of  oiir  own  age  ‘?  Are  these  first  stejis,  in  the 
dcpartnient  of  discoveries,  really  of  a valne  nnequalled 
by  our  travels  and  circuinnavigatioiis  of  the  globe  ? 
Such  is  the  voice  of  prejudice,  such  the  arguineiit  for 
the  disregard  of  the  nioderii  mind.  Aud  yet  it  is  quite 
evident  that  chance,  in  the  days  of  yore,  Avas  the  gi'eatest 
of  all  discoverers  aud  observers,  aud  the  benevolent 
prompter  of  those  ingeuious  aucients,  aud  that,  for  the 
niost  insiguificant  inveiition  which  is  now  made,  a greater 
iutelligence,  discipline,  and  scientific  iinagiiiatiou  are 
required  than  the  suin  aud  total  existiug  in  previous  ages 
amounted  to. 

37 

Erroneous  condusions  from  usefalness. — Wheu  we 
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liavc  jR’ovccl  tlie  liigliest  nsefiilness  of  a thiiig,  \ve  have 
Ibr  all  timt  not  taken  a single  step  towards  tlie  explana- 
tion  of  its  origin : tliat  is,  we  can  never  make  tlie 
necessity  of  existence  intelligible  by  nieans  of  usefulness. 
But  up  to  our  days,  and  even  in  the  department  of  the 
most  exact  Sciences,  tlie  contrary  jndginent  bas  liitherto 
prevailed.  Have  we  not,  even  in  astronoiny,  spread  it 
abont  tliat  the  (alleged)  usefulness  in  the  arrangement 
ol  the  satellites  wliich,  by  other  meaus,  coniiiensates 
for  the  light  diininisbed  through  the  gi'eater  distances 
from  the  snu,  lest  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  bodies 
niight  be  deficieutly  provided  with  light,  is  the  final 
object  of  their  arrangement  and  the  explanation  of  their 
genesis  ? Here  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  coiiclnsions 
of  Colunibus : The  earth  has  been  created  for  man, 

hcuce,  it  there  are  countries,  they  must  be  inhabited. 

Is  it  likcly  that  the  sun  should  shine  on  nothing,  and 
tliat  the  nocturnal  vigils  ot  the  stars  should  be  wasted 
ujion  2>athless  seas  and  nnjieojiled  countries?” 

38 

Crariiif/H  traiiti/onncd  bi/  moral  jiubimciiU.  — The 
same  ci-cwing,  under  the  influence  of  the  rejiroach  which 
custom  has  cast  upon  this  craving,  develops  into  the 
painfnl  Sensation  of  cowardice  or  the  jileasant  Sensation 
ot  humihty,  provided  a custonf,  like  that  of  Christianity, 
has  adojited  it  iind  apjiroved  of  it.  That  is,  either  a 
good  or  a bad  conscience  attaches  itself  to  it.  In  itself, 
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it  has,  like  cvery  other  craviiig,  neithev  tliis  uor  any 
moral  cliaracter  and  iiaine  at  all,  uor  eveii  a definite 
coinpanion  Sensation  of  pleasnre  or  displeasnre  ; it  does 
not  acqnire  all  tliis  as  its  second  natnre  nntil  it  enters 
iuto  relation  with  craviiigs  ivliicli  previous  times  liave 
staniped  as  good  or  evil,  or  nntil  it  lias  Leen  noted 
down  as  a property  of  beings  wlioin  tlie  people  morally 
weiglied  and  valned  betöre.  Tlius  tbe  sentinient  ot  tbc 
ancient  Greeks  respccting  envy  totally  diftered  froni  ours. 
Hesiod  mentions  it  among  tlie  effects  of  kind  and 
beneficent  Eris,  and  it  gave  no  ofience  to  attribute  even 
to  tlie  gods  some  sort  of  em^.  Tliis  we  can  easil^ 
nnderstand  in  a state  of  tliings  in  wliicli  einulation 
fornied  tlie  inainspring  of  all  actions ; bnt  einulation 
was  estiniated  and  valned  as  a good  tbing.  The  Greeks 
also  diftered  froiii  ns  in  tlie  valnation  of  liope ; tliey 
represented  it  as  blind  and  cunning.  Hesiod,  in  one  ot 
bis  fables,  niade  tlie  stroiigest  possible  allusion  to  it, 
whicli  is,  indeed,  so  stränge  tliat  none  ot  tlie  modern 
couimentators  liave  nnderstood  it— for  it  runs  counter  to 
tbc  modern  niind,  wbicb,  proeeeding  from  Cliristianity, 
bas  learnt  to  believe  in  bope  as  virtiic.  A^itb  tbe 
Greeks,  oii  tbe  contrary,  to  wlioni  tbe  approacb  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  tbe  fnture  appeared  but  partially  cdosed  ; 
and  lipon  wlioiii,  in  nnmberless  cases,  it  was  iuipressed 
as  a religions  duty  to  inqnire  into  tbe  fnture— wbere  wo 
content  ourselves  witb  bope— bope,  tbanks  to  tbe  oracles 
and  sootbsayers,  nccessarily  becanie  degraded  and 
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clegeucmtocl  iiito  sonietlüng  cvil  aud  diuigerüns.  The 
Jews  cliflered  from  us  in  tlieir  notious  of  wratli  and 
pronounced  it  lioly.  Accordingly  they  Imve  seen  in 
their  niidst  the  glooiny  majesty  of  inan,  with  wliich  it 
sliowed  itself  associated,  at  an  elevation  such  as  no 
European  could  imagine.  They  moulded  their  wrathful, 
holy  Jehovah  after  their  wrathful,  holy  prophets. 
Goinpared  with  these,  the  gi’cat  avengers  among 
Eurojieans  are,  so  to  siieak,  only  second-hand  creatures. 

39 

Ihc  pn’judicc  nj  the  pure  inlellect. — WJierever  the 
doctrine  of  pure  intellectuality  prevailed,  it  has  destroyed 
tlie  nervous  force  by  ineans  of  its  cxtravagauces,  it 
preaclicd  that  the  hody  should  bc  desjiiscd,  neglected, 
torinentcd,  and  that  man  himself,  on  account  of  liis 
cravings,  sliould  he  tormented  and  despised.  It  produced 
glooiny,  strained,  depressed  souls — which,  nioreover,  ]iro- 
fessed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  wretchedness  and  the 
nieans  of  possibly  relieving  it.  “ It  must  centre  in  the 
hody  which  still  thrives  too  well.”  Thus  they  argued, 
whilc,_  111  fact,  the  hody  by  its  sufferings  again  and  again 
protested  against  this  constant  mockery.  At  last  a 
general,  chronic  over-nervousness  feil  to  the  lot  of  those 
virtuous  representatives  of  the  pure  intellect.  They 
experienced  pleasiu-e  in  the  form  only  of  ecstasy  and 
other  indications  of  insanity,  and  their  System  reached 
its  aeme  when  it  mistook  ecstasy  for  the  highest  goal 
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of  Ute  luul  thc  Standard  l»y  wliicli  all  earthly  tluii^'s 
sliall  bc  judgcd. 

40 

Specidatioii  ou  ohservancc. — Conntless  precepts  of 
custom,  cursorily  evolved  froiii  some  solitary  stränge 
occurrence,  very  speedily  becanic  inconiprcbensiblc. 
Tlieir  purposc  could  not  bc  calcnlated  witli  greatcr 
aceuracy  than  tbe  punisliinent  wbicli  was  to  follow  a 
transgi-cssion.  Donbts  were  entertained  even  on  tbc 
scqncnce  of  cereinonies ; but  wliilc  being  considered  and 
rcconsidered,  tbc  object  of  such  spccnlations  gi'cw  in 
iniportance,  and,  indeed,  thc  very  absnrdity  of  an  obscr- 
vancc  at  last  clianged  iuto  tlie  liolicst  of  bolincsscs.  Do 
not  inakc  light  of  tbe  energy  pnt  fortli  by  niankuid  in 
this  matter  tlirongliout  tliousands  of  years  ; and,  least 
of  all,  of  thc  clfects  of  this  spccnlation  011  observances. 
AVe  have  herc  rcachcd  thc  vast  training-gi-onnd  of  thc 
intellcct,-not  only  is  thc  woof  of  religions  bcgmi  and 
continued  within  its  houndaries,  hnt  it  is  thc  vcncrablc 
though  awfnl  antc-world  of  Science,  whencc  thc  poet,  thc 
thinker,  thc  physician,  thc  lawyer  arose.  The  dread  of 
thc  incomprehcnsiblc-which,  in  an  ambignons  inanncr, 
dcinanded  cereinonies  froiii  ns-gradiially  nuidc  rooiii 
for  thc  charni  of  inysterioiisness,  and  whcre  man  conhl 
not  cxplorc  he  learnt  to  crcatc. 
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Vulmüon  of  thc  “ Uß  contcmplatirc:'- 
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2)ursucrs  of  tlic  “ life  contemplative,”  rcincmber  tlic  vai'ied 
ovil  iiiul  luisfortuucs  wliicli  thc  maiiy  ai'tcr-effccts  of  coii- 
teiuplation  liavc  infiicted  upou  tlie  pursucrs  of  tlie  “ life 
active,”  and  consider  the  counter-demauds  whicli  tiio 
“ lifo  active  ” makes,  if  we,  in  its  very  face,  too  vain- 
gloriously  boast  of  onr  good  actions.  First  of  all  we 

have  the  so-called  religious  natnres,  which  form  the 
majority  among  the  lovers  of  contemjilation,  and  there- 
fore  i'epresent  their  connnonest  species  ; these  have  at 
all  tiines  made  it  their  aim  to  nuike  life  difficult  and,  if 
possihle,  intolerable  to  practical  people  : to  darken  the 
lieavcns,  blot  out  the  snn,  snspcct  joy,  depreciate  hope, 
paralyse  the  active  hand,— all  this  thcy  have  nnderstood 
just  as  they  had  their  comforts,  alms,  charity  and  bene- 
dictions  for  times  and  feelings  of  wretchedness.  Secondly, 
we  have  the  artists,  who,  though  somewhat  scarcer  than 
religious  people,  still  form  a pretty  numerous  brauch  of 
the  representatives  of  the  “life  contemplative.”  These, 
in  most  cases,  are  individually  uubearable,  capidcious, 
jealous,  violent,  quarrelsome  : thus  presentiug  a counter- 
balancing  eflect  to  the  cheering  and  exalting  eftects  of 
theii  \\orks.  Thirdly,  we  may  mention  philosophers  in 
whom  religious  and  artistic  powers  dwell  together,  but 
in  combiiration  with  a third  element  of  dialectics  and  the 
lo\e  of  demonstration  ; these  have  beeu  the  authors  of 
misfortunc  after  the  inanner  ol  both  religious  people  and 
artists,  and,  irr  additiou  to  this,  they  have  wearied  rnany 
people  with  their  love  for  dialectics  ; their  rrurrrber,  horv- 
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cver,  lias  always  beeil  very  small.  Fourthly,  tlie  tliiiikers 
and  scientific  Avorkers ; tliey  rarely  strove  after  effects, 
Imt  silently  tlircAV  np  tlieir  inole-liills.  Tlins  tliey  liave 
caused  little  annoyance  and  discomfort,  and  veiy  often, 
as  objects  of  derision  and  mockery,  involnntavily  inade 
life  lighter  to  tlie  pursners  of  tlie  “ life  active.”  Last 
of  all,  Science  became  of  gi’eat  advantage  to  all ; if,  foi 
tlie  sake  of  tliis  advantage,  inany  of  tliose  who  were 
predestined  for  tlie  “life  active,”  now  caiTe  out  tlieir 
way  to  Science  in  tlie  sweat  of  tlieir  broAVS  and  not 
Avitliont  brain-racking  and  iniprecations,  it  is  not  tbe 
fault  of  tbe  best  of  tbinkers  and  AA'orkers  of  science;  it 
is  “ self-Avrongbt  pain.” 


42 

Or'uiiu  of  the  “ Ufe  contcmplatke.”-^ln  barbarous 
ages  Avben  pessimist  opinious  rule  man  and  the  Avorld, 
the  individual,  in  the  consciousness  of  Ins  full  poAver,  is 
ever  intent  npoii  acting  in  conformity  Avith  these  opinions 
and  npon  trauslating  the  idea  into  action  by  means  of 
hunting,  robbery,  ambuscade,  maltreatment  and  mnrder , 
inclnding  the  feebler  iinitations  of  the  same,  such  as 
alone  are  pennitted  Avithin  the  community.  Bnt  Aihen 
his  poAA-er  declines,  Avhen  he  feels  tired,  ill,  melancholy 
or  over-satiated,  and,  in  consequeuce,  temporarily  void  of 
AA'ishes  and  desires,  he  is  a comparatively  better,  that  is, 
a less  dangerous  man,  and  his  pessimist  notions  find 
vent  only  in  Avords  and  thoughts,  respecting,  for  instance, 
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the  inerit  of  Ins  com2)anioiis,  liis  wife,  liis  life  or  liis 
gocls, — Ins  jiulgmeuts  Avill  be  evil  jiidgments.  In  such 
a state  of  mind  he  turus  thinker  and  prophet,  or  goes 
011  adding  to  his  Superstition,  and  devises  new  ohser- 
vances,  or  lie  derides  liis  enemies  : hut  whatever  he  inay 
devise,  all  the  products  of  his  intellect  are  hound  to 
reflect  his  state  of  mind,  such  as  the  increase  of  fear  and 
weariness,  the  decrease  of  his  valuation  of  action  and 
enjoynient ; the  intrinsic  value  of  these  products  must 
correspond  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  poetic,  thought- 
ful,  priestly  moods ; evil  judgment  must  rule  supreme 
therein.  In  later  years,  they  called  poets,  thinkers, 
jiriests  or  medicine-meii  all  those  who  uninterrnptedl}' 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  formerlj'  individuals  used  to 
act  in  that  state ; that  is,  who  jndged  maliciously  and 
lived  a sad,  deedless  life : they  would  have  liked  to 
disregard  such  peojile  and  timi  them  out  of  the  Com- 
munity, hecause  they  were  not  active  enough  ; hut  in 
so  doing  there  was  one  risk, — these  men  had  traced  out 
Superstition  and  divine  power,  and  undoubtedly  had 
certain  unknown  means  of  power  at  their  disposal.  This 
is  the  estimate  in  which  the  most  ancient  race  of  con- 

I 

templation  was  held, — being  disregarded  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  they  were  not  dreaded.  In  such 
guise,  with  such  an  ambiguous  aspect,  an  evil  heart 
and  often  a troubled  head,  contemplation  madc  its  first 
appearance  on  earth,  being  both  weak  and  terrible,  both 
secrctly  abhorred  and  opcnly  worshipped  with  a super- 
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slitious  iiwc.  Here,  as  in  all  tliin<fs,  we  may  say ; 
Pnilciida  orifio  ! (How  lmiul)le  thc  orijfiii  !) 

43 

IIow  inanii  forccH  iioivadays  niake  aj>  a th'mker'} — To 
alienate  oiieself  from  sensual  contemplation,  to  raise  one- 
self  to  abstract  ideas,— this,  Ibrmerly,  was  feit  as  an 
exaltation  : we  caimot  now  quite  enter  into  tliese 
feelin^s.  ^.flie  revellin^  in  tlie  inost  sliadow^  siniiles 
and  inniges,  tlie  sport  witli  tliose  invisible,  inaudible, 
iinperceptible  beings,  was  feit  as  a liie  in  anotbei,  a 
bigbcr  World,  springing  np  from  tbe  ntter  contempt  ot 
this  perceptible,  scdnctive  and  wicked  world  of  onrs. 

“ These  abstract  ideas  no  longer  mislead,  bat  they  may 
lead  ns,” — tlms  they  spoke  and  took  their  npward  Higlit. 
Not  the  Contents  of  sncli  intellectual  sports,  bat  tbe 
Sports  tbemselves  were  considered  “ the  higher  thiugs 
in  the  ante-period  of  Science.  Hence  Plato’s  admiration 
of  dialectics  and  his  enthasiastic  belief  in  their  necessaiy 
co-relation  to  the  good  and  spiritaalised  man.  Not  only 
knowledge,  bat  also  the  means  of  gaining  knowledge,  the 
conditions  and  operations  which  precede  knowledge  in 
man,  havc  been  singly  and  gradaally  discovered.  And 
every  time  when  it  appeared  as  if  the  newly-discovered 
Operation  or  the  recently  experienced  condition  were  not 
means  of  perfect  knoAvledge,  bat  the  very  contents, 
purpose  and  sam  total  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing. 
The  thinker  reqaires  imagination,  Inspiration,  abstiac- 
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ion,  spiriluiility,  iuvcntion,  induetion, 

diiilcctics,  dednctioii,  criticism,  oollcctioii  of  imitcrials, 
iui  objcctive  luodc  of  tliiiikiu“',  coiitemplativeness,  a com- 
preheiisive  view,  and,  last  not  least,  fairness  and  affection 
towards  all  tliat  exists, — but  tliese  were,  all  and  eacli, 
in  the  bistory  of  tlio  “ life  contemidative,”  once  con- 
sidercd  as  purposes  and  final  jJnrposes,  and  bestowcd  on 
tbeir  inventors  that  perfect  liappiness  whicli  fills  tbe 
bunian  soul  at  tbe  tlasb  of  a final  puvpose. 


44 

Or/f/ii/  and  iinpnrfancc. — "Wliy  does  tbis  tbongbt 
enter  and  re-euter  niy  niind,  and  fiasli  npon  me  in  ever- 
varying  brilliancy? — tliat,  in  tinies  of  yore,  explorers, 
in  tbeir  searcli  after  the  origin  of  tliings,  ever  expected 
to  find  a soinetliing  wbicli  migbt  be  of  invalnable  import- 
ance  to  every  action  and  judgment,  nay,  tliat  tliey 
always  presumed  tbe  welfare  of  mankind  to  depend  on 
tbe  insiglit  into  the  origin  of  things — whereas  noiv,  tbe 
farther  ive  trace  tbe  origin  tlie  less  we  feel  concerned 
abont  onr  interests;  nay,  all  onr  valuations  and  interested- 
ness  in  tbings  begin  to  lose  tbeir  meaning  tbe  further 
we  retrocede  in  our  knowledge  and  the  oiearer  \ve  apjiroach 
tbe  things  tbeniselves.  The  insignificance  of  the  origin 
increases  in  proportion  to  our  insight  into  the  origin ; 
whereas  the  things  nearest  to,  around,  and  within  oiir- 
selves  gi’adually  begin  to  display  colours  and  beauty, 
puzzles  and  riches  of  greater  importance  than  the  ohjer 
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Immaiiity  cver  cireamt  of.  Formerly  tliinkers  used  to 
luove  furioiisly  about  like  captnred  beasts,  iutently 
watchiug  tlie  bavs  of  tlieir  cages,  and  leapiiig  up  against 
tliem  in  Order  to  break  tliem ; bappy  be  who  fancied 
tbat  lie  could  spy  through  a gap  something  of  the  outside, 
of  tlie  World  to  couie  and  of  the  far  away. 

45 

A tragic  outcome  of  knowlcdgc. — Among  the  means 
of  exaltation,  human  sacrifices  at  all  times  have  most 
eft’ectually  i'aised  and  elevated  man.  Perhaps  the  one 
mighty  thought— the  “ thought  of  a self-sacrificing 
hunianity  ” — might  still  be  inadc  to  prevail  over  cvery 
other  eftbrt,  so  as  to  carry  the  victory  over  the  most 
victorions.  But  to  whom  should  the  sacrifice  be  olfered  ? 
We  might  already  now  swear  that,  if  ever  the  constella- 
tion  of  such  a thought  were  to  rise  above  the  horizon, 
the  knowledge  of  truth  will  be  left  as  the  sole  might} 
purpose  Avith  which  such  a sacrifice — because  no  sacrifice 
is  too  gi'eat  for  it — Avoiüd  be  commensurate.  Mean- 
while  the  problem,  to  what  extent  humanity,  as  a whole, 
could  devise  steps  for  the  promotion  of  knoAvledge  has 
never  been  proposed,  much  less  what  craA-ing  ior  knoAv- 
ledge  could  urge  humanity  so  as  to  offer  itself  and  to  die 
Avith  the  light  of  an  anticipating  Avisdom  in  the  eye. 
Perhaps,  AA'hen  oncc  an  alliance  tor  the  purposes  ol 
knoAvlcdge  avüI  have  been  cfiected  Avith  the  inhabitants 
of  other  stars,  Avhen,  for  some  thousands  ol  years,  an 
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iutercoinmuiiicatioii  of  scientific  results  will  liave  takeii 
place  from  star  to  star,  tlie  eiitlmsiasm  of  knowledge 
niaj'  rise  to  such  a siu’ingtide. 

4ß 

Dmiht  of  (loiiht. — “ Wliat  a sidendid  pillow  doubt 
öfters  to  a well-constructed  liead.”  Tliis  saying  of 
Montaigne  ahvays  incensed  Pascal,  for  nobody  ever  so 
mucb  yeanied  for  a good  pillow  as  be  did.  Wbat  really 
was  amiss? 

47 

]Vords  block  oiir  iraij. — Wberever  primitive  man  pnt 
up  a Word,  be  believcd  tbat  be  bad  made  a discovery. 
How  utterly  mistaken  be  really  was  ! He  bad  tonebed 
a Problem,  and  wbile  supposing  tbat  be  bad  solved  it, 
be  bad  created  an  obstacle  to  its  solution.  Now,  witb 
every  new  knowledge  we  stumble  over  fiint-like  and 
petrified  words,  and,  in  so  doiug,  break  a leg  sooner 
tban  a word. 

48 

“ Kiiow  thi/self”  is  the  csscnce  of  all  scioicc. — Man 
will'  never  know  himself  before  be  bas  gained  a final 
knowledge  of  all  tbings.  For  tbe  tbings  are  onlj’  tbe 
limitations  of  man. 

49 

The  new  fmulamental  fedhifi : ovr  idtimatc  traiisi- 
toriness. — Formerly  people  tried  to  arrive  at  tbe  con- 
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sciousncss  of  man’s  graiiilcur  by  poiiitiiifj;  to  bis  diviuc 
(Icsceiit.  This  has  iiow  becomc  a forbiddcn  course,  fbr 
tlie  ape  Stands  at  bis  door,  to<j;etbc‘r  witb  otber  borrid 
aniinals,  sbowiiig  tbeir  teetb  knowingly,  as  if  to  say,  No 
fnrtber ! Hence  we  iiow  try  in  tbe  opposite  direction  ; 
tbe  Avay  wbitber  niaiikind  proceeds  sball  serve  as  a proof 
for  tbeir  grandeur  and  tbeir  kinsbip  witb  God,  Abis, 
even  tbis  is  in  vain  ! At  tlie  otber  end  of  tbis  road 
Stands  tbe  fnneral  nrn  of  tbe  last  man  and  grave-digger 
(witb  tbe  inscription,  “ Xiliil  Ininmni  a me  aUcunm  pittu  ”). 
However  liigbly  mankind  may  be  developed — perbaps,  in 
tbe  end,  it  will  be  on  a lower  scale  tban  it  was  in  tbe 
beginning — a transition  to  a bigber  ordcr  is  no  more 
attainablc  tban  tbe  ant  and  earwig,  at  tbe  end  of  tbeir 
“ eartbly  carcer,”  can  aspire  to  a kinsbip  witb  God  and 
eternity.  Tbe  “ becoming  ” takes  tbe  “ baving  been  ” 
in  tow — wby  sbould  any  little  star,  and  again  any  little 
species  tbereon,  form  an  exception  to  tbis  eternal 
panorama  ? Avaunt  such  sentimental  ideas  ! 

50 

The  belief  in  paro.vjinm. — People  witb  exalted  and 
ecstatic  fits,  wbo,  for  tbe  sake  of  contrast  and  owing  to 
tbe  lavisb  Avear  and  tcar  of  tbeir  nerves,  ordinarily  arc 
in  a miserable  and  sorrowful  mood,  look  iipon  tbese  fits 
as  tbeir  real  selves,  as  tbemselves,  and  upon  tbeir  misery 
and  dejection  as  tbe  efiect  of  wbat  is  “ outside  of  tbem- 
selves ” ; bence  tbeir  vindictive  feelings  towards  tbe 
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RuiTomuliugs,  the  agc,  tlie  wliolc  world  which  tliey  move 
in.  Piiroxysm  is  likc  real  life  to  tliem,  their  very  “ ego  ” : 
in  cverytliing  elsc  tliey  sec  the  opponents  and  prcvcntcrs 
of  paroxysm ; he  it  uf  an  intellectnal,  moral,  religious,  or 
artistic  nature.  Mankind  owes  to  these  eccentric  maniacs 
niuch  that  is  evil,  for  tliey  are  the  insatiahle  sowers  of 
the  wccd  of  discontent  with  one’s  seif  and  onc’s  neigh- 
honrs,  of  the  conteinpt  of  the  agc  and  the  world,  and 
cspecially  of  the  world-weariness.  Perhaps  a wliolc 
inferno  of  criniinals  conld  not  at  the  rcinotest  distancc 
even  hring  ahont  this  deprcssing,  disinal  after-eftcct  so 
noxious  to  land  and  air,  as  that  small,  nohlc  commnnity 
of  niiruly,  fantastic,  half-niad  peoplc,  geniuses,  that  can 
ncithcr  control  themselves  mir  experiencc  any  possihlc 
cnjoymcnt  in  themselves  nntil  they  havc  lost  themselves  ; 
whereas  the  criniinal  very  often  gives  2>i’oof  of  extra- 
ordinary  self-coiitrol,  devotion  and  jirudeiice,  and  keeps 
tlicsc  (jiialities  alivc  in  thosc  who  fear  him.  Owing  to 
him  heavcn  heyond  life  may  j^crhajis  heconie  dangerons 
and  gloomy,  hut  the  air  is  ever  strong  and  vigoroiis. 
In  addition  to  this  those  enthusiasts,  to  the  full  heut 
of  their  jiowers,  estahlish  the  belief  in  |)aroxysm  as  that 
in  a life  within  life  ; an  awful  belief.  Like  the  savages, 
who  are  now  specdily  hcing  corruptcd  and  destroycd  hy 
fire-water,  so  mankind,  on  the  whole,  has  heen  slowly 
and  thoroughly  corrnpted  hy  the  intellectnal  “ fire-watcrs” 
of  intoxicating  feelings,  and  hy  those  who  kejit  alive  the 
desire  for  tliem  ; it  may  ^’erhajis  one  day  he  totally 
wrecked  hy  theni. 
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Such  an  irc  ütiU  an;.—“  Let  us  bc  iiululf?eiit  to  tlie 
{^rcat  one-ej'ecl,”  said  Stuart  as  it  it  wcrc 

iiccessary  to  ask  for  forbearaiice  wbere  we  arc  accus- 
toinecl  to  believc  and  almost  worsliip.  I say,  Let  us 
bc  indulgent  to  the  two-eyod,  botli  great  and  small,  toi 
such  as  we  are,  we  sball  never  advancc  a stcp  bcjond 
forbearanee.” 

52 

lllierc  arc  thc  new  phi/niciaiiH  oj  the  soul  ! L’be 
means  of  comfort  alone  liave  given  life  tliat  melancliol\ , 
fundamental  cliaracter,  in  wliich  we  now  believe , tlie 
worst  disease  of  mankind  liaving  originated  in  the  stiuggle 
with  their  diseases,  and  the  apparent  rcmedics  Inuing, 
in  thc  long  run,  produced  worse  conditions  than  thosc 
which  they  werc  intended  to  remove.  People,  in  their 
i-morancc,  often  deenied  thc  instantancous,  narcotising 
and  intoxicating  means,  thc  so-called  comforts,  to  be  thc 
real  healing  powers  ; nay,  they  did  not  even  notice  that 
often  they  had  to  atone  for  the  instaiitaneous  rclicf  by 
a general  and  serious  aggravation  of  the  comphunt,  that 
the  patients  had  to  sutter  from  the  after-effects  of  the 
intoxication,  from  the  craving  created  by  it,  and  then 
again  from  a depressing,  universal  feeling  of  restlessness, 
nervous  shaking,  and  ill-health.  Those  whose  inalady 
had  reached  a certain  pitch  never  recovered— the  physicians 
of  the  soul,  thosc  universally  accredited  and  worshipped. 
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took  güod  carc  of  tliat.  It  lias  beeil  assertcd  of  Scliopcii- 
liauer,  and  justly  so,  tliat  he  at  least  was  in  eariiest 
abont  tlie  sufleriiigs  of  iiiankiud  ; wliere  is-  he  who  at 
last  will  deal  in  right  eaniest  with  the  connter-remedies 
against  these  suÖerings,  and  will  pnblicly  expose  the 
ineÖable  qnackery  with  which  mankind,  np  to  our  own 
tiines,  havc  been  wont,  under  the  inost  dazzliug  naines, 
to  treat  the  inlirinities  of  their  souLs  ? 

58 

A})nse  of  the  coiiscieiitioiis. — The  conscientioiis,  and 
not  the  unscrupnlons  ones,  have  been  the  greatest 

snflerers  froni  the  weariness  of  lenten  sennuiis  and 
biiinstone  theologj',  es2iecially  if  they  luqijiened  to  be  of 
an  imaginative  niind.  Tims  a glooni  bas  been  cast 
over  the  lives  of  the  very  people  who  nceded  clieer- 

fiilness  and  pleasant  iniages— not  oiily  for  the  sake  of 
their  recovery  and  the  relief  froni  theniselves,  bnt  in 
Order  tliat  hunianity  niight  rejoice  in  thcni  and  absorb 
a Hiiiall  ray  of  their  beanty.  Oh,  how  nincli  snper- 

llnoiis  cruelty  and  torinent  havc  procceded  froni  tliose 
rchgums  which  have  invented  sin,  and  froni  those 

people  who,  by  nicaiis  of  it,  wish  to  reach  the  highest 
snniinit  of  their  ^aiwer. 
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llioiir/htH  aboiit  (haease. — To  sootlio  the  iinagination 
of  the  patient,  and  thereby  save  hini  the  suflering  froni 
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thiukiii"  about  bis  coinplaint,  wbicb  is  greater  tban 
that  froiii  tbc  coinplaint  itsclf — tliis  I tbink  would  bc 
a soiiictliinp;,  and  soinetliinpj  wovtb  baving . l^o  you 
now  nnderstaiid  our  task? 


55 

Th-  “ Tfö/zs.”— Tbc  so-called  “ sbort  cuts  ” bave 
always  cxposed  niankind  to  gi-cat  bazards ; at  tlie  happy 
ncws  tbat  such  a “short  cut  ” bas  been  found,  tbey 
liave  invariably  descrtcd  and  lost  tlieir  own  way. 

5(i 

The  ajyoatate  of  the.  independent  mmd.—lf^  tliere 
auybody  avIio  bas  a serions  aversion  to  pious  pcoplc 
lirndy  rootcd  in  tbcir  laitb  ? Do  we  not,  on  tbe  con- 
trary,  look  npon  tbein  witli  silent  admiration  and 
pleasurc,  deeply  rcgi-etting  tbat  tbeso  excellent  folk  do 
not  sbarc  our  Icelings?  But  wlicncc  comes  tbat  un- 
founded.  deep,  and  sudden  gi’udge  against  any  one  ^vbo, 
baving  oncc  possessed  a tborougb  independence  of  niind, 
turned  “ believer  ” in  tbe  end  ? In  tbinking  of  bim 
WC  secin  to  bcbold  sonie  disgustiug  sigbt,  wliicb  avc 
„ugbt  speedily  to  blot  out  froin  our  ineniories.  Sbould 
wo"  not  turn  our  backs  on  even  tbe  niost  vcnerablc  man 
if  we  suspected  bim  in  tbis  respect  ? Not  on  account 
of  any  moral  verdict,  but  of  a sudden  ebsgust  and 
borror?  Wbence  tbis  acuteness  of  seiitiment?  Peibaps 
some  one  will  give  us  to  iinderstand  tbat,  in  roality. 
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we  are  not  qtiitc  suve  of  our  own  sclves.  That,  be- 
tiraes,  we  surronnded  ourselves  with  tlie  thorny  bedges 
of  thc  inost  pointcd  contcmpt,  lest,  at  the  critical 
inoment,  wbeii  age  makes  us  weak  and  forgetfiil,  we 
iniglit  be  inclined  to  climb  across  our  own  contempt? 
Frankly,  this  conjecture  is  an  erroneons  one,  and  lie 
who  forins  it  knows  notliing  of  wbat  agitates  and 
deterinines  tlie  independent  thinker : liow  little  do  bis 
ebanges  of  opinion  appear  to  bim  contemptible  in  tbein- 
selves ! How  bigbly,  on  tbe  contrary,  does  be  bononv 
in  tbe  faculty  of  clianging  liis  opinion,  a rare  and  bigb 
distinction,  especially  if  it  extends  far  into  old  age. 
His  ambition  (and  not  bis  pusillaniinity)  reacbes  up 
cion  to  tbe  forbidden  Irnits  of  tbe  apcDicvc  sc  spcyiti 
(contempt  lor  bis  despisers)  and  tbe  spcviicrc  sc 

ipsum  (contempt  for  seif)  : not  to  mention  tbe 
additional  anxieties  of  a vain  and  easy-going  man. 
Besides  be  esteems  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  innocence  of 
all  opinions  to  be  as  safe  as  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
innocence  of  all  actions  : bow  could  be  pose  as  judge 
and  executioner  before  tbe  apostate  froni  intellectual 
freedom?  His  sigbt  would  more  probably  repel  bim, 
as  tbe  sigbt  of  any  one  wbo  bas  some  nanseous 
disease  repels  tbe  pbysician.  Tbe  pbysical  disgnst ' of 
tbe  spongy,  niollified,  rank,  siippurating,  for  a inoment 
conquers  reason  and  tbe  desire  to  assist.  Hence  our 
readiness  is  OYercome  by  tbe  iiotion  of  tbe  gigantic 
disbonesty  wbicb  must  bave  prevailed  in  tbe  apostate 
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fiom  freo  tlioiiglit;  by  tlie  imtioii  ot  a miiveisal  ile- 
KCiienitiou  «liicli  bas  affocte.l  evei,  tbc  fiamcwork  of 
cliaractcr. 

57 

Othn-  frars,  othcr  (juarautccs.—Chn^^timity  had  at- 
tachecl  tü'liie  an  altogethcr  new  and  nnbounded  viski- 
ness,  thereby  creating  new  gnavantees,  enjoyments, 
recreations,  and  valnations  of  all  tbings.  Om  centui} 
denies  tbis  riskiness,  and  does  so  on  conscientions 
gi-omuls ; and  yet  it  elings  to  tbe  old  babits  of  Clmstian 
gnavantees,  Cbvistian  enjoyment,  recreation,  valnation. 

It  even  introdnees  tbein  into  its  noblest  avts  and 
pbilosopby.  How  feeble  and  worn,  bow  imperfect  and 
elmnsy,  bow  avbitravily  fanatic,  and-above  all-bow 
vamie  must  all  tbis  appeav,  now  tbat  tbe  bomble  con- 
trlst,  tbe  evev-present  anxiety  of  tbe  Cbvistian  wbh 
regavd  to  bis  etevnal  welfave,  bas  been  vemoved ! 

58 

Christianitij  and  fhe  passions.—Theve  is  a gveat 
populav  pvotest  against  pbilosopby  tvaceable  in  Clms- 
tianitv;  tbe  good  sense  of  tbe  ancient  sages  bad  weaned 
nvankind  fvom  tbe  passions,  Cbvistianity  wants  to  ve- 
cstablisb  tbem.  Fov  tbis  pnvpose  it  dispossesses  vivtue, 
sneb  as  it  bas  been  undevstood  by  tbe  pbilosopbevs- 
,amely,  as  tbe  victovy  of  veason  ovev  passion-of  all 
,,,oval  value  ; it  bvusbes  aside  vationality  and  calls  npon 
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tlie  passions  to  manifest  themselvcs  in  thcir  full 
strcngth  and  ^’lory : as  lovc  unto  God,  fear  of  (lod, 
fanatic  belief  in  God,  implicit  tnist  in  God. 
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Krror  as  comfort — Despite  all  that  bas  been  said 
to  tlie  eontrary,  it  was  the  object  of  Cbristianity  to 
free  mankind  from  tlie  yoke  of  moral  coereions  by 
pointiug  out,  so  it  imagined,  a more  direct  road  to 
perfection:  just  as  somc  philosophers  imagined  that  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  wearisome  and  tedious  dialectics 
and  the  Collection  of  severely  tested  facts,  by  referring 
to  a “ royal  road  to  truth.”  It  was  an  error,  in  both 
instanccs,  yct  a great  comfort  to  poople  eithor  wearied 
or  despairing  in  the  wilderness. 

00 

AU  spirit  at  last  asstimcs  a visible  hoily. — Cbristianity 
has  absorbed  the  total  intellectuality  of  countless  sub- 
missive  creaturcs,  of  all  those  entliusiasts  of  humilia- 
tiou  and  reverence,  both  subtle  and  coarse,  thereby 
changing  fiom  rustic  coarseness — of  wliich,  for  instance, 
we  are  strongly  reminded  by  the  oldest  effigy  of  St.  Peter, 
the  apostle  into  a very  intellectual  religion,  with 
thousauds  of  wrinkles,  secret  motions  and  pretexts  on 
the  face  of  it ; it  lias  made  European  humanity  smart 
and  subtle,  both  theologically  and  otlierwise.  Owing  to 
this  tendency  and  in  conjunction  with  the  power  and, 
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very  fretiuently,  tlie  deep  coiiviction  and  honesty  of 
devotioii,  it  has,  perliaps,  cliiselled  out  the  most  elegant 
figures  whicli  thus  far  human  society  has  hrought  forth ; 
the  figures  of  the  higher  and  highest  Catholic  clergj', 
especially  those  descended  from  noble  races,  and 
adorning  it  from  the  very  first  Anth  inhorn  gi-aee  of 
gestures,  masterly  glances  and  beautiful  hands  and  feet. 
Here  the  human  face  attains  that  spiritualisation,  which 
is  called  forth  by  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
two  kinds  of  happiness  (the  sense  of  power  and  the 
sense  of  resignation)  aftcr  a well  thought  out  mode  oi 
life  has  suhdued  animality  in  man.  Here  an  activity 
which  consists  in  hlessing,  forgiving  of  sin  and  roprc- 
senting  the  Deity,  constantly  keeps  the  consciousncss  of 
a superhuman  mission  alive  in  the  soul,  nay,  even  in 
the  body.  Here  is  to  he  found  that  noble  contempt  for 
the  perishahility  of  the  body  and  of  fortune’s  favours, 
which  is  peculiar  to  born  soldiers  : they  find  their  pride 
in  obedience,  which  distinguishes  all  aristocrats ; they 
have  their  excuse  and  ideals  in  the  utter  impossibility 
of  their  task.  The  siirpassing  heauty  and  siibtlety  ol 
the  ecclesiastical  princes  has  «Iways  proved  to  the 
peoplo  the  triith  of  the  Chiirch;  a temporary  hriitahsa- 
tion  of  the  clcrgy  (as  in  Luther’s  time)  always  mi- 
coiiraged  the  belief  in  the  contrary.  Should  this  eftect 
of  human  heauty  and  harmonious  elegance  of  figuro 
intellcct  and  task  he  huried  at  the  dose  ot  all 
religions?  Should  nothing  higher  he  ohtainahle,  or  even 

conceivahle  ? 
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The  sacrificc  which  is  needfid. — These  earucst, 
iihlc,  rigliteouH  peoi)le  of  profomid  Sentiment,  wlio,  in 
their  hearts,  are  still  Christians,  shoiild,  if  only  as  an 
experiment  and  out  of  deference  to  themselves,  try,  for 
some  length  of  time,  to  live  without  Christianity ; for 
the  sake  ol  their  faith  they  should  for  once  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness,  if  only  to  acqnire  the  right  of  giving 
their  opinion  as  to  whether  Christianity  ho  noedfnl. 
For  the  present  they  stay  in  their  narrow  cell,  and 
thence  re^nle  the  world  ontside  the  cell  ; nay,  they 
grow  angry  and  bitter,  if  it  is  hinted  to  them  that 
heyond  this  very  cell  lies  the  whole,  great  world ; that 
Christianity,  after  all,  is  biit  a little  nook.  Forsooth, 
yonr  evidence  will  be  of  no  valne  nntil  yon  have  lived 
for  years  withont  Christianity,  Avith  an  honest,  inward 
yearning  to  abide  ontside  Christianity — nntil  yon  have 
strayed  far,  far  from  it.  No  importance  will  be  attached 
to  yonr  retnrn,  nnless  jndgment,  based  on  a severe 
comparison,  not  a mere  home-longing,  drives  yon  back. 
Fntnrc  generations  will  deal,  in  this  way,  with  all  the 
^alnations  ot  the  past ; one  mnst  volnntarily  live  them 
over  again,  and  their  opposites  as  well,  so  as  to  gain 
in  the  end  the  right  of  sifting  them. 

62 

On  the  orifjin  nf  rcli(ji<ms.-—Ro\\  can  a person  feel 
as  a revelation  bis  own  opinion  on  things  ? This  is 
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the  problcm  of  the  ovigin  of  veligioiis ; tliere  lias 
always  beeil  somebody  iii  wlumi  tliis  process  was  possible. 
Let  US  presume  tliat,  previous  to  tliis,  lie  bad  bclieved 
in  revelatiüiis.  But  oiie  day  bis  owii  iiew  tliouglit 
siiddeiily  fiaslies  ujioii  liiiii  and  the  blessedness  oi  bis 
own  great  bypotliesis,  encoinpassing  tbe  world  and 
existence,  so  overpoweringly  fills  bis  iniiid,  tbat  be 
sbrinks  froin  feeling  bimself  to  be  the  originator  ot 
sucb  Idessedness,  and  attributes  the  cause,  and  again 
the  cause  of  the  cause,  of  tbat  new  tbougbt  to  bis  God, 
wbose  revelation  he  conceives  it  to  be.  He  is  troubled 
by  Pessimist  doubts.  How  can  a buinaii  being  possibly 
be  the  originator  of  such  great  happiness?  Ütber 
levers  besides  are  secretly  at  work : an  opinion,  lor 
instance,  luay  be  ratified  before  oneself,  by  being  feit  as 
a revelation;  its  bypothetical  nature  is  removed ; it  is 
witlidrawii  froin  criticism,  nay,  even  froni  doubt ; it  is 
luade  holy.  Tlius  we  debase  ourselves  to  an  “ organon,” 
but  our  tbougbt  will  at  last  be  triuinpbant  as  a diviiie 
tbougbt — tliis  feeling,  tbat  we  sball  finally  pro\e 

victorious,  gains  tbe  ascendency  over  tbat  teeliiig  ot 
degi-adation.  Another  feeling  also  lurks  in  tbe  back- 

ground : if  one  raises  one’s  productions  above  oneself 

and  apparently  overlooks  one’s  own  wortb,  tliere  yet 
reinains  an  exultation  of  paternal  love  and  pride  wliicli 
compensates— and  inore  tban  coinpeiisates-for  every- 

tbing. 
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Tlatrrd  afjainst  oiie’s  ncifjhbotir. — Lefc  us  supposc  tliat 
we  coulcl  rcproduce  in  onrselves  what  another  feels 
liiiiisclf  to  be — whicli  Scliopenliauer  calls  pity,  and 
wliich  is  inore  correctly  described  as  altrnisin — we 
sliould  havc  to  bäte  bim,  if,  like  Pascal,  lie  tliinks 
liiinself  liateful.  This  is  probably  the  same  feeling 
whicb  Pascal  and  ancient  Clivistianity  entertained 
towards  hnmanity,  whicb,  under  Nero,  was  “ convicted  ” 
üf  tbc  ocUiuii  f/ciicris  hiimaiii  (bäte  of  the  bnman  race), 
as  Tacitus  bas  it. 

64 

Dcspairinij  soith. — Cbristianity,  witb  tbe  bunter’s 
instinct,  spies  ont  all  tbose  wbo,  soinebow  or  otber, 
inay  be  led  to  despair — of  wbicb  only  a small  section 
of  mankind  are  capable.  It  is  constantly  pursning 
tbem  and  way-laying  tbem.  Pascal  tried  wbetber  it 
was  not  possible,  by  means  of  the  snbtlest  knowledge, 
to  drive  eveiybody  into  despair ; tbe  attempt  failcd,  to 
bis  second  despair. 

65 

Brahminism  and  Christianity. — Tbere  are  certain 
precepts  for  the  consciousness  of  power ; first  for  tbose 
wbo  can  rule  tbemselves  and  feel  consequently  already 
qnite  at  ease  in  tbe  consciousness  of  power;  secondly 
for  tbose  wbo  lack  tbis  very  consciousness.  Brahminism 
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miliisters  to  tlic  foniier  dass  of  people,  Cliristiaiiity  to 
the  latter. 


üG 

Capahility  of  cision. — Tlirougliout  the  wliole  of  tlie 
Middle  Ages  it  was  coiisidered  tlie  real  and  distinguisliing 
cliaracteristic  of  higliest  Immauity  to  be  capable  of 
Vision,  that  is  to  say,  of  a profound  mental  derangement. 
In  truth,  the  niediaeval  maxims  of  all  loftier  natures 
(of  the  religiös!)  aim  at  making  man  capable  of  vision. 
No  wonder  that  this  overrating  of  half-mad,  fantastic, 
fanatical  people,  so-called  men  of  genius,  is  continuing 
its  com’se  in  our  days.  “ They  have  seen  things  Avhich 
others  do  not  see,”  certainly ; yet  this  very  circnm- 
stance  should  fill  us  with  caution,  not  mth  faith  ! 

67 

Price  of  the  hcliever. — He  who  attadies  so  great 
an  importance  to  being  believed  in,  as  to  voiichsafe 
licaven  for  this  belief,  nay,  everybody,  be  he  even  a 
malefactor  on  the  cross,  must  have  suflered  of  a terrible 
donbt  and  experienced  evei’y  form  of  crucifixion  : eise 
he  would  not  buy  Ins  faithfnl  followers  so  dearly. 

OB 

The  first  Christian. — Everybody  still  believes  in  the 
literary  activity  of  the  “ Holy  Ghost,”  or  is  snbject  to 
the  lingering  influence  of  this  belief : when  we  open 
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tlie  Bible,  we  do  so  for  our  owii  edificatioii,  or  to  find 
an  intiniatioii  of  comfort  in  onr  owii  personal  tro übles, 
whetlier  great  or  small ; in  short,  we  read  onrselves 
botli  into  it  and  out  of  it.  Wlio — save  a few  learued 
people — knows  that  it  records  amoug  other  things  the 
liistory  of  one  of  the  most  ambitions  and  obtrnsive  souls, 
of  a mind  both  snperstitions  and  cunniug — the  history 
of  St.  Pani,  the  apostle  ? But  for  this  remarkable  story, 
lor  the  aberrations  and  passions  of  such  a mind,  of  such 
a Söul,  Christianity  wonld  not  exist,  we  slionld  hardly 
have  heard  of  a small  Jewish  sect,  whose  teacher  died 
011  the  cross.  Of  conrse,  had  we  understood  this  very 
story  at  the  proper  time,  had  we  read,  really  read,  the 
writiiigs  ol  Paul  with  free  and  independent  luinds, 
without  giviiig  any  thought  to  our  personal  troubles, 
not  as  the  revelations  of  the  “ Holy  Gliost  ” — such 
readers  did  not  exist  for  more  thaii  a thousand 
jears  Christianity  long  since  wonld  have  ceased  to 
exist:  so  thoroughly  do  these  pages  of  the  Jewish 
Pascal  expose  the  origin  of  Christianity,  just  as  the 
pages  of  the  Freuch  Pascal  expose  its  fate  and  that  by 
which  it  will  nltimately  perish.  The  fact  that  the  vessel 
of  Christianity  has  throivn  a good  deal  of  the  Jewish 
bailast  üverboard,  that  it  went  and  was  able  to  go  ainoiio’ 
the  heathens— all  this  is  bound  np  with  the  history.  of  this 
one  man,  a man  greatly  torniented,  gi’eatly  to  be  pitied 
and  very  disagi-eeable,  both  to  others  and  to  himself. 
He  sufiered  of  a fixed  idea,  or,  to  speak  more  plaiuly, 
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of  a lixed  question  ever-preseiit,  iiever  restiug : wliat  is 
the  significance  of  tlie  Jewisli  law,  and,  in  particular, 
of  the  fnlfilmeiit  of  tliis  law?  In  Ins  youth  he  had 
wished  personally  to  satisfy  it,  heing  ftlled  with  au  eager 
desirc  for  this  highest  of  all  distiuctions  which  the  Jews 
could  imagiiie — the  people  who  have  raised  the  imagina- 
tion  of  moral  loffciness  to  a higher  level  than  any  other 
nation,  and  who  aloiie  have  succeeded  in  creating  a 
holy  God,  and  the  idea  of  sin  as  au  offence  against 
this  holiness.  Pani  had  beconie  hoth  the  lanatic  delendei 
and  guard-of-honour  of  this  God  and  His  law,  and  was 
for  ever  stniggliug  with  and  lying  in  wait  for  the  trans- 
•rressors  and  doubters  of  the  same  law,  heing  hard- 
hearted  and  malicious  towards  them,  and  inclined  in 
favoiir  of  extreme  punishmeiits.  And  now  he  experieiiced 
in  himself  that,  hot-headed,  seusual,  melancholy,  and 
malicious  as  he  was  in  his  hatred,  he  could  not  himself 
fulfil  the  law,  nay — and  this  seemed  to  him  the  strängest 
thing  of  all— his  extravagant  ambition  was  constantly 
heing  stimulated  to  break  it,  and  he  could  not  help 
yielding  to  this  Stimulus.  Is  it  really  “ fleshliuess 
which,  agaiu  and  agaiii,  madc  him  a trespasser  ? Or 
rather,  as  he  afterwards  suspected,  the  law  itself,  which 
coiitiiiually  proved  impossible  of  fulfilmeiit  and  with  au 
irresistible  spell  eiitices  meu  iiito  traiisgressioii  ? But 
at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  hit  upoii  this  expedieiit. 
Mauy  thiiigs  iveighed  ou  his  couscieiice ; he  hiiits  at 
eiimity,  murder,  witchcraft,  image-worship,  dehauchery, 
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iiiebriety,  mul  love  of  cirimken  revelry ; mul  liowever 
iiuicli  hc  tried  to  ease  liis  coiiscieiice,  and  cspecially 
bis  ambitiüii,  by  an  extreme  faiiaticism  of  law-worsbip 
and  law-defence,  tbere  were  monients  wben  be  said 
to  biniself:  “All  is  in  vain ; tbe  angnisb  of  tbe 

unfulfilled  law  cannot  be  vaiupiisbed.”  Siniilar  feelings 
inay  bave  taken  bold  of  Lutber  wben,  in  bis  monastic 
cell,  be  wisbed  to  bccoiue  tbe  ])crfect  man  of  tbe 
ecclcsiastical  ideal ; and  just  as  Jjiitber  one  day  began 
to  bäte  tbe  ecclcsiastical  ideal,  tbe  pope  and  tbe  saints 
and  all  tbe  clergy,  witb  a truc,  deadly  batred  wbicb 
be  durst  not  admit  to  bimself — so  it  bappened  to  Paul. 
Tbe  law  was  tbe  cross  to  wbicb  be  feit  nailed.  How  be 
bated  it ! wbat  a grudge  be  borc  it ! bow  be  searcbed 
for  ineans  to  destroy  it — not  to  fultil  it  any  longer 
bimself!  And  at  last  a rescuing  tbougbt,  togetber  witb 
a Vision,  as  was  natural  witb  an  epileptic  like  bim, 
flasbed  upon  bim  : to  bim,  tbe  fierce  zealot  of  tbe  law, 
wbo,  at  beart,  was  wearied  to  deatb  by  it,  tbere  ai^peared 
on  a lonely  patb  tbat  Cbrist,  witb  tbe  radiance  of  God 
on  bis  countenance,  and  Paul  beard  tbe  words : “Wliy 
pursuest  tbou  Me?”  Wbat  really  bappened  is  tbis : 
bis  nlind  all  at  once  bad  become  enligbtened.  “ It  is 
unreasonable,  so  be  said  to  bimself,  “ to  persecute 

tbis  very  Cbrist.  Hei'o  is  tbe  way  out,  bere  perfect 
revenge,  bere  and  nowbere  eise  bave  I and  bold  I tbe 
destroyer  ot  tbe  law.”  Tbe  sufierer  from  tbe  most 
anguisbed  pride  feit  suddenly  restored,  bis  moral  despair 
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Avas  bloAvu  away,  for  tlic  uiorals  were  blown  away, 
clcstroyed — that  is,  fulfilled,  yoiider  on  the  cross ! Up 
to  tbat  time  lie  had  looked  upoii  tliat  sbameful  deatli 
as  the  cbief  argument  against  tbc  “ messiahship  ” pro- 
claimed  by  the  followers  of  the  iiew  doctriiie  ; but  liow 
if  it  Avas  necessary  for  removing  the  laAA'  ? The  A.'ast 
'conseqiiences  of  this  idea,  of  the  solutioii  of  this  mysteiy, 
AAdiirled  hefore  his  eyes ; all  at  once  he  becamc  the 
happiest  of  men.  The  fatc  ot  the  JeAA’s,  uay,  of  all 
mankind,  seemed  to  hini  to  he  bouiid  up  AA'ith  this  idea, 
Avith  this  momeutary  llash  of  enlightenmeiit ; he  hehl 
the  thought  of  thoughts,  the  key  of  keys,  the  light  of 
lights  ; history,  henceforth,  Avould  circle  romul  him.  For, 
from  that  time  forth,  he  AA'as  to  he  the  teacher  of  the 
destructioii  of  the  laAA'.  To  he  dead  to  eA’il  meant  to 
be  dead  to  the  laAv  also;  to  he  in  the  flesh  meant  to 
he  in  the  laAv  also.  To  be  one  Avith  Christ  meant 
to  liaA^e  hecome  Avitli  Him  the  dcstroyer  of  the  laAv ; to 
have  died  Avith  Him  meant  to  be  dead  to  the  hiAV  also. 
Even  if  it  Avere  still  possible  to  sin,  yet  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  sin  against  the  hiAV,  “ I am  outside  its  pale. 

“ If  noAV  I Avere  once  morc  to  accept  the  hiAV  and  to 
submit  to  it,  I shonld  makc  Christ  the  helpmate  of  sin ; 
for  the  laAV  Avas  therc  so  that  sins  might  ho  committed, 
it  coustantly  bronght  sin  to  the  snrfacc,  as  a sharp  Juice 
does  Avith  a disease.  Cod  Avould  never  Inwe  resolved 
upon  the  death  of  Christ  if  a fulfilment  of  the  hiAV  had 
beeil  possible  Avithont  it ; uoav  not  oiily  all  guilt  has 
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beon  fitonecl  for,  but  guilt  itself  was  dcstroyetl ; now  tlie 
law  was  (lead,  now  the  flesbliness  wliereiii  it  dwelt  was 
dead,  or,  at  least  dying,  or,  as  it  wcre,  contiimally 
dccaying.  To  bc  a short  wliilc  loiigcr  in  tlic  inidst 
of  this  decay  is  the  Christian’s  fate,  before  he,  one 
with  Christ,  will  rise  with  Christ,  take  part  in  the 
Divine  glory,  and  beconie  a “ son  of  G-od  ” like  Christ. 
Then  the  paroxysm  of  Paul  was  at  its  height,  and  so 
was  the  obtrusiveness  of  his  soul  ; with  the  thought  of 
the  oneness  all  shaine,  all  subjection,  all  barricrs  werc 
tnken  from  it,  and  the  nnruly  will  of  ainbition  revealed 
itself  as  an  anticipatory  revclling  in  Divine  glories. 
This  was  the  first  Christian,  the  invontor  of  Christianity. 
Defore  him  thore  werc  but  a fcw  .Tcwish  scctai'ians. 

Gfi 

Iiiiiiiitahlr. — Therc  is  a great  diffcrencc  and  distancc 
betwecn  jealousy  and  friendship,  betwecn  self-conteinpt 
and  pride:  in  the  former  inoved  the  Greek,  in  the 
latter  the  Christian. 


70 

]]  h(tt  a 1 Hil<‘  iiitcUcct  is  rjood  for. — The  Christian 
Church  is  a cyclopasdia  oi  jirehistoric  cults  and  views 
ol  the  inost  diversified  origin,  and  consequently  most  fitted 
for  missionary  work.  Forinerly,  as  well  as  now,  where- 
cver  she  inade  or  makes  her  appoarance,  she  found  and 
finds  soinething  siinilar  to  herseif  to  which  she 


inay 
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fidapt  hersclf  and  frradmilly  impute  licr  own  spirit.  Not 
licr  Christian  cliaractcr,  hnt  thc  nnivcrsally  pagan  sidc 
of  her  (d)scrvanecs  is  thc  rcason  for  thc  spread  nt  tliis 
world-religion  ! her  ideas,  whicdi  are  rooted  in  thc  Jewish 
as  well  as  thc  Hellenic  mind,  knew,  froni  the  very  first, 
how  to  raisc  thciuselvcs  ahove  thc  exclusiveness  and 
niceties  of  iiations  and  raccs,  as  ahove  prejudices.  Hon- 
ever  mach  we  niay  adinire  this  faculty  of  making  the 
most  divergent  matters  coalesce,  we  must,  all  the  same, 
not  overlook  the  contemptible  side  of  this  faculty— the 
astonishing  coarseness  and  narrowness  of  her  intellect 
during  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Chureh,  which 
allowed  her  to  rest  content  with  ajiy  diet,  and  to  digest 
opposites  like  pehhlcs. 

71 

'J'hr  Chrintkni  rcvnuic  on  llniiir. — Nothing  perhaps 
iS  so  tiresome  as  thc  sight  of  an  ever-snccessful  con- 
queror;  throughout  fully  two  centuries  the  world  had 
hecome  accustomed  to  seeing  Rome  subdue  one  nation 
aftcr  another,  the  circle  was  closed,  all  future  seemed  at 
an  'end,  everything  was  organised  with  a view  to  a 
peiiietual  state  of  affairs  ; nay,  when  the  empire  put  np 
buildings,  it  was  done  with  a secret  aspiration  to  “ im- 
perishable  strength.”  We,  who  know  but  the  “ melan- 
choly  of  ruins,”  can  barely  understand  that  altogether 
different  melancholy  of  the  perpetual  building  operations, 
from  which  men  tried  to  escape  the  best  way  they  conld, 
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as  for  instance  by  tlie  liglit-hearteclness  of  Horace. 
Others  looked  for  otlier  means  of  comfort  against  thc 
weariness  wliicli  bordcrcd  on  dcspair,  against  thc  slowly 
killiug  coiisciousiicss  tliat  all  2)rogrcss  of  tliouglit  and 
evcry  inijnilse  of  thc  lieart  were  hcnceforth  witliout 
hojie,  tliat  everywlierc  tliere  sat  tlie  Imge  sjiider 
2)itilcRsly  driiiking  all  blood  wherever  it  miglit  still  hc 
welliiig  fortli.  Tliis  century-old  s2)eechless  hatrcd  of 
the  wearied  spectators  against  Rome,  as  far  as  Rome’s 
rille  extended,  at  last  fonnd  vent  in  Cliristianity,  wliich 
weldcd  Rome,  the  “world”  and  “sin”  into  one  idea. 
They  took  their  revenge  by  announcing  the  sndden 
destrnction  of  the  world  to  he  near  at  hand ; by  re- 
establishing  a future — Rome  had  indced  known  how  to 
niake  everything  its  own  pre-  and  present  history — a 
future  in  com2iarison  to  which  Rome  no  longer  a2i25earcd 
as  the  most  important  object ; they  took  their  revenge 
hy  dreaming  of  the  last  judgment — and  the  erucified 
Jew,  as  the  Symbol  of  salvation,  was  the  bitterest  satire 
on  the  S2')lendid  Roman  in  the  2U’0'iiice,  for 

now  they  a2i2>eared  as  the  symbols  of  misrule  and  of  a 
“ world  ” fit  for  destrnction. 

I 
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J hc  lifc  elfter  dcath. — Cliristianity  fonnd  thc  notion 
of  2^imishment  in  hell  in  existence  thronghont  the 
Roman  En^iire.  The  nnmerons  secret  cnlts  have  hatched 
it  ont  with  S2iecial  delight  as  the  most  2R’oiBising  egg 
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of  tlicir  power.  Epiciirus  conld  not  tliink  of  any  greater 
benefit  which  he  coiilcl  bestow  on  bis  equals  tban  by 
uprooting  tbis  belief : bis  triuinpb,  whicb  most  bcanti- 
fully  (lies  away  in  the  words  of  bis  glooniy  and  yet 
enligbtened  disciple,  tlie  Roman  Lucretius,  came  too 
soon ; Christianity  took  tbe  already  fading  belief  in 
snbtervaneons  borrors  nnder  its  wings,  and  in  so  doing 
it  acted  wisely.  How,  witliout  tbis  bold  plunge  into 
darkest  paganism,  conld  it  bave  carried  tbe  victoiy  over 
tbe  popularity  of  tbe  Mitbrasand  Isis  ^Yorsbip  ? Tbus 
it  brongbt  over  to  its  side  tbe  thnorons  rninds— tbe 
strengest  adbei’ents  of  a new  faitb.  Tbe  Jews,  a 
nation  wbo,  like  tbe  Greeks,  and  even  inoi’e  tban  tbe^ , 
loved  and  love  life,  bad  bnt  given  little  attention  to 
tbis  idea:  tbe  conception  of  tbe  complete  deatb  as  tbe 
pnnisbinent  of  sinners,  and  tbe  never-to-rise  again  as 
tbe  severest  tbreat— bad  already  a streng  effect  on  tbese 
stränge  people,  wbo  did  not  want  to  get  rid  of  tbeii 
bodies,  bnt  boped,  in  tbeir  refined  Egypticism,  to  pre- 
serve  tbein  for  ever.  (A  Jewisb  martyr,  about  wboni 
we  niay  read  in  tbe  second  book  of  tbe  Maccabees, 
would  not  tbink  of  renouncing  bis  intestines  wbicb  bad 
beeil  torn  out : be  wants  to  bave  tliein  at  bis  resurrec- 
tion— such  is  tbe  Jewisb  faitb!)  Tbe  first  Cbristians 
never  tboiiglit  of  eternal  torinents,  tbey  believed  tbat 
tbey  were  saved  “ from  deatb,”  and  from  day  to  day 
expected  a transforniation,  bnt  not  deatb.  (Wbat  a 
Strange  effect  tbe  first  deatb  ninst  bave  bad  on  tbese 
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expectant  people  ! How  must  astonishmeiit,  exultatiou, 
tloubt,  shame,  fervour  liave  miugled  ! — truly,  a subject 
for  a great  artist !)  It  was  Paul’s  higbest  eulogiuin  of 
bis  Saviour  tbat  be  bad  paved  tbe  way  to  immortality 
for  everybody — be  did  not  yet  believe  in  tbe  resurrec- 
tion  of  tbe  non-saved  ; nay,  in  consequence  of  bis 
doctrine  of  tbe  impossibility  of  fulfilling  tbe  law  and 
of  deatb  as  a result  of  sin,  be  suspected  tbat,  bereto- 
fore,  nobody  (or  very  few  people,  and  tben  only  tbrougb 
grace  and  witbout  tbeir  own  desert)  bad  become  im- 
mortal ; only  tbencefortb  immortality  would  begin  to  open 
its  gates — and  finally  only  very  few  be  selected  : as  tlie 
overbearing  pride  of  tbe  elect  cannot  refrain  from  addiii«-. 
In  otber  parts,  wbere  tbe  craving  for  life  was  not  so 
great  as  among  Jews  and  Jewisb  Cbristians,  and  wbere 
tbe  prospect  'of  immortality  appeared  more  valiiable 
tban  tbe  prospect  of  “total  annibilation,”  tbat  pagan 
and  yet  not  quite  un-Jewisb  addition  of  bell  was  a 
most  uelcome  tool  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  missionaries : 
tben  arose  tbe  new  doctrine  tbat  even  tbe  sinner  and 
non-saved  is  immortal,  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  eternally 
damned,  wbicb  was  more  powerfiü  tban  tbe  bencefortb 
fading  _ belief  in  tbe  total  annibilation.  Science  alone 
could  reconquer  it,  at  tbe  same  time  repelling  all 
furtber  ideas  about  deatb  and  a life  bereafter.  We  are 
poorer  by  one  interest:  Tbe  “Life  after  deatb”  does 
not  coucern  us  any  longer ! an  inexpressible  blessing 
wbicb  is  only  too  new  to  be  feit  far  and  wide  as  such 
And  again  Epicurus  is  triumpbant. 
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For  “ tmthF — The  trutli  of  Christianity  was  testi- 
fied  by  tlie  virtuous  liie  of  tlie  Christians,  their  tortitude 
in  suffering,  their  firm  belief,  and,  ahove  all,  its  spread 
and  increase  despite  all  calaniities — so  you  reason  even 
in  our  days.  So  mnch  inore  the  pity ! Learn  at  least 
that  all  this  argues  neither  in  favour  ot  nor  against 
trath,  that  trnth  needs  a different  proof  ironi  truthtul- 
ness,  and  that  the  bitter  is  by  no  means  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  fornier. 

74 

Chi'istiaii  j'cscvvation. — Should  not  this  have  been 
the  most  usual  reservation  of  the  first-centiu’y  Chiis- 
tian  ; “ It  is  better  to  persuade  ourselves  of  our  guilt 
than  of  our  iunocence ; for  we  never  kuow  how  so 
powcrful  a judge  inay  feel  disposed— but  wo  must 
fear  that  he  may  expect  to  find  none  but  conscience- 
stricken  ones.  Considering  bis  gi-eat  power  he  will 
moro  easily  pardon  a guilty  man  than  admit  that  some- 
body  was  right  in  bis  presence.”  So  did  the  poor 
people  in.  the  province  feel  in  the  presence  ot  the 
Koman  prietor : “He  is  too  proud  to  admit  our  inno- 

cence.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  very  Sensation  should 
again  have  inftueiiced  the  Christian  couception  ot  the 
highest  judge  ? 

75 

Neither  European  nor  aristoeratie.—Therc  is  some- 
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tliiiig;  Orieutiil  aiul  feminine  in  Cliristiuiiity : wliicli  is 
revealed  in  tlie  thought  “ Whom  tlie  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth  ” ; for  the  women  in  the  East  look  upon 
chastisements  and  their  strict  seclusion  from  the  world  as 
tokens  ol  their  husband’s  love,  and  complaiii  when 
these  tokens  cease. 


76 

liivil  thonght,^  make  evil  viinds. — The  passions  he- 
conie  evil  and  vicious  Avhen  viewed  with  evil  and  vicious 
eyes.  Thus  Christianity  has  succeeded  in  changing 
Eros  and  Aphrodite — noble  and  idealistic  powers — into 
gohlins  and  phantoms,  by  means  of  the  paugs  which 
every  sexual  Impulse  was  made  to  cause  in  the  con- 
sciences  of  the  believers.  Is  it  not  terrihle  that 
wo  wish  to  make  uecossary  and  pcriodical  feelings  a 
source  ol  inward  inisery,  and,  in  so  doing,  endeavour 
to  make  this  inward  misery  in  every  human  heing 
something  necessary  and  periodical  ? This  misery, 
moreover,  is  kejit  secret  and  consequently  is  more 
deejdy  rooted : lor  not  all  have  the  courage  of  Shake- 
speare, to  admit  their  Christian  gloom  regarding  this 
subject  as  clearly  as  he  has  done  in  bis  “ Sonnets.” 
Is  it  then  absolutely  necessary  that  something  which 
ue  have  to  combat  and  to  kecp  in  bouuds  or,  according 
to  circumstances,  altogether  to  hanish  from  our  minds, 
should  always  be  called  evil?  Is  it  not  in  the  natime  of 
vulgär  Söuls  always  to  call  au  enemy  evil  ? And  should 
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we  call  Eros  au  eiiemy '?  The  sexual  feelings  liave  tliat 
iii  coiumon  with  those  of  pity  and  worship  that  one 
heilig  gratifies  anothev  hy  his  owii  eiijoyment — wo  de 
not  too  often  meet  with  such  a benevolent  arrangement 
in  nature.  And  we  actually  revile  it  and  spoil  it  by  an 
evil  couscience  ! We  associate  the  procreation  of  man 
with  an  evil  conscience ! The  final  outcome  of  this 
diabolisation  of  Eros  is  a farce : gradually  Eros,  the 
“dcvil,”  became  more  interesting  to  mankind  tlian  all 
the  angels  and  saints  taken  together,  thanks  to  the 
inystcrious  mummery  of  the  Church  in  all  thiiigs  erotic  ; 
she  bas  brought  it  about  that,  even  in  our  own  time, 
the  love  stoiy  has  become  the  one  real  intorest  that 
binds  all  classes  together — with  au  exaggeration  which 
the  ancients  could  not  compreheud  and  which  will  be 
succeeded  by  peals  of  laughter  in  years  to  come.  All 
our  poetry  and  thoughts,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  marked,  and  more  than  marked,  by  the  extravagant 
importance  with  which  the  love  story  there  appeais 
as  the  main  story  : on  this  account  posterity  may 
perhaps  come  to  the  conclu^sion  that  the  whole  inheii- 
tance  of  Christian  culture  is  stamped  by  narrowness  and 
madness. 

77 

ün  mental  agonics. — ln  our  days  everybody  loudly 
cries  out  at  any  torture  somebody  migbt  luflict  on 
another’s  body ; the  indignation  against  a man  who 
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IS  CiiiRiblc  of  cloiug  such  a tliiiig  at  oiice  bursts  fortli ; 
iiay , we  evcii  tremble  at  tlie  mcre  coiicejition  of  a 
torture  inflicted  ou  eitlier  a liumau  beiiig  or  an  animal, 
and  sufter  untold  miseiy  wben  hearing  of  a positive!}^ 
proved  fact  of  tbis  kind.  Bnt  we  are  still  far  from 
feeling  as  universally  and  as  distinctly  witb  regard  to 
tbe  mental  agonies  and  tlie  atrocity  of  tbeir  infliction. 
Clmstianity  lias  practised  tbem  on  a gigantic  scale  and 
still  goes  on  in-eacbing  tbis  kind  of  torture,  nay,  it 
qnite  innocently  laments  of  apostasy  and  lukewarmuess 
if  it  meets  a state  free  from  such  agonies — all  tbis  to 
tbe  eflect  tbat  even  now  mankind  looks  on  tbe  spiritual 
deatb  by  fire,  tbe  spiritual  torture  and  instrument  of 
torture  with  tbe  same  anxious  patience  and  indecision 
witb  whicb  it  formerly  faced  tbe  cruelties  inflicted  on 
tbe  bodies  of  man  or  beast.  Hell,  indeed,  bas  not 
remained  a mere  word : aud  a new  kind  of  pity  accom- 
panies  tbe  newly  created  real  anxieties,  a terrible  and 
ponderous  pity,  unknown  to  former  ages,  witb  people 
“irrevocably  doomed  to  bell,”  as  expressed  by  tbe  stony 
knigbt  to  Don  Juan,  and  wbich,  in  tbe  Christian  era, 
bas  often  made  stones  weep.  Plutarcb  gives  a gloomy 
picture  of  tbe  state  of  mind  of  a superstitious  person 
in  pagauism:  tbis  picture  pales  wben  looked  at  side 
by  side  witb  tbat  of  tbe  mediasval  Christian,  wbo 
guesses  tbat  notbing  can  save  bim  from  “ eternal 
tormeut.”  Horrible  omens  appear  to  bim  : perbaps  a 
Stork,  bolding  a snake  in  its  beak  and  hesitating  to 
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swallow  it.  Or  naturc  sndclenly  blanclics,  or  fiery 
colours  slioot  across  tlic  gvouiKl.  Or  tlie  shades  of 
deceased  relatives  approacli  liim,  tlieir  faces  bearing 
tbe  traces  of  fearful  sulferings.  Or  tlie  dark  walls  of 
tlie  sleeper’s  room  suddeuly  become  illuminated,  and  ou 
them,  in  a yellow  mist,  lie  sees  instruments  of  torture 
and  a confused  mass  of  snakes  and  devils.  Surely, 
Christianity  lias  tiirned  our  globe  into  a dreadful  abode, 
by  everywbere  raising  the  crucifix  and  tbus  denoting 
the  eartli  as  the  place  “ wbere  tbe  rigliteous  are  tor- 
tnred  to  deatli.”  And  wben  the  eloquence  of  some 

gi*eat  penitentiary  preaclier  for  once  disclosed  all  tbe 
secret  suffering  of  tbe  individual,  the  agonies  of  tbe 
“ doset  ” ; wben,  for  instance,  a Wbitefield  preacbed, 
“ like  a dying  man  to  tbe  dying,  now  bitterly  crying, 
now  loudly  and  passionately  stamping  bis  feet,  ainid 
tbe  most  piereing  and  surprising  sounds  and  witbout 
any  fear  of  turning  tbe  wbole  force  of  bis  attack  upon 
one  single  individual  present  and  excluding  bim  in  an 
awful  manner  from  tbe  community— tben,  eacb  time, 
tbe  eartli  seemed  really  to  be  transformed  into  the 
“field  of  niisery.”  Tben  one  could  see  large,  assembled 
crowds  bebave  as  in  a fit  of  madness ; many  in  convul- 
sions  of  fear,  otbers  lying  there  unconscious,  motion- 
less ; otbers  again  violently  trembling  or,  for  bours, 
rending  tbe  air  witb  tbeir  piereing  cries.  Eveiywhcre 
loud  panting,  as  of  people  wbo,  half  sulTocated,  were 
gasping  for  breatb.  “And  indeed,”  so  says  an  eye- 
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witness  of  such  a sermoii,  “ nearly  all  sounds  that  could 
hc  heard  were  tliose  of  jieople  who  died  in  bitterest 
agony.”  Let  us  never  forget  that  it  was  Christianity 
which  turned  the  death-bed  into  a “ bed  of  agonies,” 
and  that,  by  the  scenes  which  since  then  have  been 
enacted  thereon,  and  the  terrible  sounds  which  here, 
for  the  first  time,  apjieared  possible,  the  senses  and 
the  blood  of  countless  witnesses  and  of  their  posterity 
were  poisoned  for  a lifetime.  Imagine  a harmless 
man  who  cannot  forget  having  heard  words  like  these  : 
“Oh  eternity ! Oh,  ivould  I had  no  soul ! Oh,  would 
I had  never  been  born  ! I am  doomed,  doomed,  lost 
for  ever ! Six  days  ago  you  might  have  helped  me. 
But  it  is  all  over  now ; I am  now  the  devil’s  own  ; I 
vull  go  dovm  to  hell  with  him.  Break,  break,  poor 
hearts  of  stone ! Will  you  not  break  ? What  more 
can  be  done  to  hearts  of  stone?  I am  doomed  that 
ye  may  be  saved ! There  he  is ! Yea,  there  he  is. 
Come,  kind  devil ! Come  ! ” 


78 

Justice  inflicting  i^nnisliinent.—MMoxiime  and  guilt 
these  two  have  been  put  on  one  balance  by  Christianity, 
so  that,  whenever  the  misfortune  which  follows  upon 
guilt  is  a gi-eat  one,  even  now  the  magnitude  of  the 
offence  itself  is  quite  involuntarily  referred  back  to  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  antique  way  of  thinking,  and  therefore 
Greek  tragedy— wherein  misfortune  and  guilt  are  so 
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abiuulilutly  aud  yet  so  diflcreiitly  discusscd — is  oiio  ot  tlic 
great  liberators  of  tlie  mind,  in  a measure  whicb  tbe 
ancients  tbemselves  could  not  realise.  Tbey  bad  coiitiimed 
so  unsopliisticatcd  as  not  to  establisb  an  “ adequate 
relation  ” between  guilt  and  misfortune.  Tbe  guilt  of 
their  tragic  heroes  is,  indeed,  the  small  stone  over  wbicb 
tbe  latter  stumble,  and  on  wliose  account  tbey  occasionally 
break  an  arm  or  knock  out  an  eye.  The  antique  mode 
of  tbinking  merely  adds  : “ Surely  lie  ougbt  to  liave  gone 
bis  way  more  deliberately  and  less  overweeningly.”  But 
it  was  reserved  for  Cbristianity  to  say  ; “ Here  is  a gix-at 
misfortune,  and  a great,  equally  great,  olfence  must  be 
concealed  bebind  it,  thougb  we  do  not  clearly  see  it.  If, 
ob  wretched  man,  you  do  not  feel  so,  you  are  obdurate, 
and  will  bave  to  endure  even  worse  things.”  Besides, 
antiquity  still  knew  misfortune,  pure  and  simple;  only 
Cbristianity  turned  everytbing  into  punisbment,  well- 
deserved  punisbment;  moreover,  it  makes  tbe  sulferer’s 
imagination  likewise  a suffering  one,  so  tbat,  in  all  bis 
distress,  be  feels  morally  forlorn  and  cast  out.  Poor 
bumanity ! Tbe  Greeks  bad  a special  word  for  the 
Indignation  feit  at  anotber’s  misfortune;  tbis  Sensation 
was  inadmissible  among  Christian  nations  and  bas  but 
little  developed  itself;  bence  tbey  lack  a name  for  tbis 
more  manly  brotber  of  pity. 
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.1  Suggestion. — If,  accordiug  to  Pascal  and  Cbristianity, 
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our  “ cgo  ” bü  iihvays  luitoful,  liow  conld  wo  thcn  allow 
and  suppose  otlicrs — wliether  God  or  mau — to  love  it  ? 
It  would  be  contrary  to  all  proindety  to  allow  ourselves 
to  be  beloved,  wbile  knowing  quite  well  tliat  wo  deseiwe 
]iotliing  but  liatred — uot  to  speak  of  otlier  repellant 
feelings.  But  tbis  is  tlie  very  kiugdom  of  grace.  Tben 
your  love  of  yonr  neiglibour  is  to  you  a grace  ? Yonr 
pity  a grace?  Well,  if  tbis  be  possible  to  you,  tben  go 
a Step  furtlier ; love  yourselves  for  tlie  sake  of  gi-ace,  tben 
you  will  110  loiiger  stand  in  nced  of  your  God,  and  tlie 
wliole  drama  of  tbe  fall  and  redeinption  of  inankind  will 
be  enacted  in  your  own  selvcs. 
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The  compassiomte  Christian. — Tbe  reverse  of  Cbristian 
sympatby  witb  tbe  suft’erings  of  a fellow-creature  is  tbe 
deep  suspicion  of  all  tbis  fellow-creature’s  joy,  of  bis  joy 
in  everytbiiig  tbat  be  wisbes  and  is  capable  of. 
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Hiunanitij  of  the  saint. — A saint  bad  fallen  among 
belieyers,  and  could  no  longer  bear  tbeir  constant  liatred 
against  sin.  At  last  be  said,  God  bas  created  all  tbings 
witb  tbe  exception  of  sin : no  wonder  tbat  He  is  not  well 
disposed  towards  it.  But  man  bas  created  sin — sbould 
be  tben  disown  tbis,  bis  only  cbild,  merely  because  it  is 
displeasing  to  God,  its  gi-andfatber  ? Is  tbis  bumane  ? 
Honour  to  wbom  bonour  is  due — but  beart  and  duty 
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ouf^lit  first  to  plcad  in  favour  of  tlic  cliilcl,  and  only  in  tlie 
second  place  in  honour  of  tlie  {^i-andfather. 
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The  spiritual  onslaught. — “ Yon  must  settle  tliis  witli 
yourself,  for  your  life  is  at  stäke.”  With  tliese  words 
Lntlier  suddenly  hursts  npon  ns  and  fancies  that  we  feel 
tlie  knife  at  onr  throats.  Bnt  we  repel  liim  with  the 
words  of  one  higher  and  inore  considerate  than  himself. 
“ It  rests  with  ns  to  form  no  opinion  whatever  on  this 
thing  or  that,  and  so  to  save  tronhle  to  onr  souls.  For 
the  things  themselves  cannot,  in  their  nature,  force  ns 
to  give  an  opinion.” 
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Poor  huinanit}!  ! — One  drop  of  hlood  too  many  or  too 
few  in  the  hrain  can  make  onr  life  nnspeakahly  miserable 
and  hard,  so  that  we  may  have  to  snffer  more  from  this 
one  drop  than  Prometheus  did  from  bis  vnltnre.  Bnt 
things  are  at  their  worst  when  we  do  not  even  know 
that  this  drop  is  the  canse  of  onr  snfferings.  Bnt  “ the 
devü  ” ! Or“sin”! 
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The  philolofiy  of  Christiaiiity.—Ilow  little  Christianity 
cnltivates  the  love  for  honesty  and  fairness  may  he  pretty 
well  i'ndged  from  the  character  of  the  writings  of  its 
Jiterary  men.  They  pnt  forward  their  conjectnres  as 
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boklly  as  doginas,  and  arc  not  oftcn  lionestly  at  a loss 
rcgarding  tlic  intcrjirctation  of  a scriptural  toxt.  Again 
and  again  tliey  say,  “ I am  right,  for  it  is  written — ” 
and  tlien  follows  an  explanation  so  impudent  and  arbitrary 
that  any  jihilologist  who  inay  liear  it  would  halt  Avith 
angry  langliter,  asking  liimself  over  and  over  again  : Is 
it  possible  ? Is  this  honest  ? Is  it  even  decent  ? Only 
tliose  who  never  or  alicays  frequent  the  church  under- 
value  all  the  dishonesty  which,  in  this  respect,  is  still 
heilig  practised  in  Protestant  pulpits  ; how  clumsily  the 
preacher  avails  himself  of  the  advantage  that  here  he  is 
safe  from  interruption  ; how  the  Bible  is  being  twisted 
and  squeezed,  and  how  the  art  of  false  reading  is,  in  dne 
form,  imparted  to  the  poople.  But,  aftcr  all,  what  can 
we  expect  from  the  after-effects  of  a religion  which, 
during  the  centuries  of  its  foundation,  enacted  that 
stupeiidous  philological  farce  abont  the  Old  Testament. 
I am  sjioaking  of  the  attempt  which  was  made  to  snatch 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  Jews,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  contained  nothing  but  Christian  doctrines  and  belonged 
to  the  Christians  as  the  true  people  of  Israel,  whereas 
the  Jews  had  only  usurped  it.  And  then  they  indulged 
in  a fuiy  of  inteiqiretation  and  Substitution,  which  could 
not  possibly  havc  been  associated  with  a safe  conscience. 
However  strongly  Jewish  divines  protested,  it  was 
pretended  that  the  Old  Testament  everywhere  alluded 
to  Christ  and  only  Christ,  especially  to  His  cross,  and 
nherever  a piecc  of  wood,  a rod,  a ladder,  a twig,  a tree. 
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ii  willüw,  ii  stair  is  meiitioiicd,  it  siguitied  ii  propliecy 
iibout  the  woud  of  tlie  cross ; even  tlio  settiiig  up  of  tlie 
Unicom  and  the  brazen  serpent,  even  Moses  stretcliing 
out  bis  arms  in  prayer,  even  the  spits  on  whicli  the 
Easter-lamb  was  roasted — all  were  allusions  and,  so  to 
speak,  preludes  to  the  cross.  Did  anybody  who  put 
forward  tliese  things  ever  helieve  thein  ? Rememher  that 
the  Church  did  not  shrink  froni  enriching  the  text  oi 
Septuaginta  (as,  for  instance,  in  Psalm  xcvi.,  v.  10),  in 
Order  afterwards  to  avail  lierself  of  the  surreptitious 
passages  in  the  direction  of  Christian  prophecies.  M eil, 
they  were  engaged  in  a combat,  and  thought  of  their  loes 
more  than  of  their  honesty. 
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Suhtletij  in  deficicncy. — Do  not  mock  at  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  because  it  is  so  luilike  your  profound 
metaphysics.  You  ought  to  admire  a people  who,  at  this 
very  point,  checked  their  quick  understauding,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  had  sufficient  tact  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
scholasticism  and  hair-splitting  Superstition. 
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The  Christian  intcrpretcrs  of  the  hody. — Whatever 
may  he  caused  hy  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  pulse 
of  the  heart,  the  nerves,  the  hile,  the  seed— all  those  ill- 
humours,  debilities,  over-excitemcnts,  and  the  Avhole 
contingency  of  the  machine  which  is  so  littlc  known  to 
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US,  ii  Clinstiau  like  Pascal  acceptecl  as  a moral  and 
religions  phenomenou,  adding  tlie  interrogatory  wlietlier 
God  or  the  devil,  whetlier  good  or  evil,  salvation  or 
condemnatiou,  rested  therein.  Oli  the  unfortunate  Inter- 
preter ! How  he  had  to  twist  and  worry  his  System ! 
How  he  had  to  twist  and  worry  himself,  in  order  to  carry 
his  point ! 
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The  moral  miraclr. — Christianity,  in  the  moral 
province,  knows  uothiug  hut  the  miracle — the  snddeii 
change  of  all  valuations,  the  sudden  laying  asidc  of  all 
hahits,  the  sudden  iiTesistihle  affection  for  new  objects 
and  persons.  It  descrihes  this  phenomenon  as  the  Opera- 
tion of  God,  and,  calling  it  the  act  of  regeneration,  gives 
it  a uuique,  incomjiarahle  value ; everythiug  which  is 
generally  called  morality  and  has  no  reference  to  that 
miracle  therehy  becomes  iudiflerent  to  the  Christian  ; 
nay,  perhaps  as  a Sensation  of  j)leasure  or  pride,  even  an 
object  of  fear.  The  canon  of  virtue  of  the  fulfilled  law  is 
established  in  the  New  Testament,  hut  in  such  a way  as 
to  become  the  canon  of  the  impossible  virtue  ; these  peoj)le 
who  do  not  lose  all  moral  aspirations  in  the  face  of  such  a 
canon  are  to  learn  to  feel  themselves  further  and  further 
lemoved  from  their  goal ; they  are  to  despair  of  virtue  and, 
at  last,  throw  themselves  on  the  bosom  of  the  merciful. 
A Christian  s moral  endeavour  could  still  be  made  valuable, 
hut  only  oir  condition  that  it  ever  remained  an  unsuccessful. 
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clull,  iii^luiicliüly  clibrt ; thus  it  coulcl  still  serve  tu  briug 
about  that  ecstatic  iiiomeiit  wlien  lic  experienced  tlie 
“ triuiupli  of  gracc  ” aud  tlie  moral  miracle.  But  tliis 
striviug  alter  morality  is  uot  iiecessary,  for  that  miracle 
frequeutly  liappeus  to  the  sinuer  at  the  A'ery  momeut  wlieu 
he,  as  it  were,  is  weltermg  in  the  pool  of  siii ; nay,  the 
leap  from  deepest  aud  utter  siufulness  iiito  its  reverse 
seems  to  bc  even  easier  aud,  as  a perceptible  prool  of  the 
miracle,  eveu  more  desirable.  But  what  may  be  the 
psychological  meauiug  of  such  a suddeu,  irrational,  aud 
irresistible  reviüsiou,  such  a chauge  from  utter  misery 
iuto  utmost  happiiiess  ? (is  it  perhaps  a disguised 
epilepsy  ?) — this  should  certaiiily  be  takeu  iuto  cousidera- 
tioii  by  the  physicians  of  the  miud,  who  frequeutly  have 
such  “ miracles  ” (for  iustance,  the  mauia  of  homicide 
aud  suicide)  uuder  observatiou.  The  comparatively  “ more 
pleasaut  efl’ect  ” in  the  case  of  the  Christian  does  uot 
make  au  essential  diöereuce. 
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Luther,  tlie  rjreat  hcnejaetor. — The  most  important 
outcome  of  Luther’s  elforts  lies  in  the  distrust  which  hc 
has  aroused  agaiust  the  saiuts  aud  the  whole  Christian 
“ life  coiitemplativc  ” : only  siuce  his  time  au  uuchristiau 
“ life  coiitemplative  ” has  ouce  more  become  practicable 
iu  Europe,  aud  has  put  a limit  to  the  coutempt  loi 
worldly  aud  lay  activity.  Luther,  though  shut  up  in  a 
monastery,  remained  au  honest  miuer’s  sou,  aud  tliere. 
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lor  wallt  of  other  dejitlis  and  “ jirofimdities,”  desceuded 
iuto  iiis  üwu  beart,  boriiig  terrible,  dark  passages — and 
at  last  recognised  tbe  trutb  tbat  it  was  imjiossible  for 
bim  to  lead  a conteinplative,  saintly  life,  and  tbat  bis 
inborn  activity  Mmiüd  ruin  bim,  body  and  soul.  He 
wasted  but  too  mucb  time  in  attempting  to  find  bis  way 
to  boliness  by  means  of  castigations — at  last  be  inade 
up  bis  mind,  saying  to  biniself:  “ Tbere  is  no  real  life 
conteinplative.  We  bave  allowed  ourselves  to  be  duped. 
Tbe  saints  were  not  wortb  more  tban  tbe  rest  of  us.” 
Tbis  was,  indeed,  a boorisb  way  of  carrying  one’s  point, 
but  for  tbe  Germans  ol  tbat  time  it  was  tbe  rigbt  and 
only  way : bow  tbey  feit  edified  wben  reading  in  tbeir 
Lutberan  catecbism,  “ Witb  tbe  exception  of  tbe  ten 
commandments  tbere  is  no  work  wbicb  could  please  God 
—tbe  vaunted  spiritual  works  of  tbe  saints  are  sclf- 
invented.” 
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Douht,  a sin.— Cbristianity  bas  done  its  utmost  to* 
dose  tbe  circle  and  proclaimed  even  doubt  to  be  a sin. 
A\itbout  reasoning,  by  a sbeer  miracle,  we  are  to  be  cast 
into  faitb,  and  tbencefortb  to  float  tberein  as  in  tbe 
biigbtest  and  least  ambiguous  of  elements  : a inere  sidc- 
glaucc  at  a contineut,  tbe  mere  tbougbt  tbat  wc  may 
perbaps  exist  for  otber  purposes  tban  Üoating,  tbe  least 
Impulse  of  our  ampbibious  nature— is  sin  ! Now  niind, 
tbat  tbereby  tbe  foundation  of  belief  and  all  meditation 
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011  its  origiii  eveii  are  excliided  as  siiiful.  All  tliat  is 
waiited  are  blind  impiilses  and  an  eternal  song  over  the 
waters,  in  Avliicb  reason  lias  been  dl•o^vned. 
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Selßshncss  against  selfishncss. — How  mauy  still  end 
by  saying ; “ Life  would  be  iinbearable  if  tbere  was 

no  God”  (or,  as  idealists  express  it;  “Life  would  be  im- 
bearable  if  tbe  etbic  import  of  its  basis  were  wanting  ) 
— bence,  tbere  must  be  a God  (or  an  etbic  import  of 
existence).  In  reality  it  only  comes  to  tbis,  tbat  be,  wbo 
bas  been  accustomed  to  tbese  conceptions,  does  not  wisb 
for  a life  witbout  tlieni ; tbat  tbese  conceptions  may  be 
necessary  for  bim  and  bis  preservatiou — but  is  it  not  a 
presumption  to  decree  tbat  everytbing  wbicb  is  necessary 
for  my  preservation  must  really  exist  ? As  if  my  pre- 
servation  was  sometbing  necessary  ! How,  if  otbers  feit 
just  tbe  reverse  ? If  tbey  disliked  liviiig  under  tbe  very 
conditions  of  tbose  two  articles  ol  laitb,  and,  witb  tbem, 
did  not  tbink  life  wortb  living!  Tbis  is  bow  matters 
stand  at  present. 
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'The  honesty  of  God. — A God  wbo  is  oinniscieiit  and 
omnipotent,  and  wbo  does  not  even  provide  tbat  His 
intentioiis  be  understood  by  His  creatures — could  tbat  be 
a God  of  goodness  ? He  wbo,  for  tbousands  of  years, 
bas  allowed  tbe  countless  doubts  and  scruples  to  con- 
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tinue,  as  if  tliey  were  necessary  for  the  Salvation  of 
mankiiid,  and  wlio,  nevertlieless,  liolds  out  prosj3ects  of 
terrible  conscquences  to  follow  a violation  of  truth  ? 
Would  He  not  l)c  a cruel  God,  if  Hc  liad  thc  truth 
and  yot  could  quietly  look  down  upon  inankind, 
niiscrahly  worrying  itsclf  for  the  sake  of  truth  ? 
But  perliaps  Ho  yet  is  a God  of  goodness — and  He 
was  only  unahle  to  express  Himself  more  distinctlj’. 
Perhaps  He  was  wanting  in  iutelligence  ? Or  in  elo- 
quonce  ? So  mucli  the  worse ! For,  in  that  case,  He 
may  perhaps  liave  inistaken  timt  which  He  calls  His  truth, 
and  Himself  is  not  quite  a stranger  to  the  “ poor, 
duped  devil.”  Must  Ho  not  suffer  intenso  agonies  on 
seeing  His  creatures,  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  of 
Himself,  suffer  so  mucli  and  even  more  jiain  tlirough 
all  eternity,  without  heing  ahle  to  advise  and  help 
thcm,  excej)t  as  a doaf-aud-dumh,  who  makes  all  sorts 
of  amhiguous  sigus  when  the  most  terrihle  danger 
hangs  over  his  child  or  his  dog  ? A heliever  who 
thus  argues  and  thus  feels  oppressed,  ought  really  to  he 
forgiven  for  heing  more  inclined  to  pity  with  the 
suffering  God  than  with  his  “ neighhours  ” ; for  they 
are  no  longer  his  neighhours  if  that  most  isolated,  most 
piimeval  heing  he  also  the  greatest  sulferer  and  more 
than  any  in  need  of  comfort.  All  religions  hear  traces 
of  the  fact  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  an  early  im- 
mature  intellectuality  of  men — they  all  make  very  light 
of  the  Obligation  to  speak  the  truth:  they  know 
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notliiiig  of  a duty  of  God  to  be  truthful  and  clear  in 
bis  Communications  to  mankind.  Nobody  bas  been 
more  eloquent  tban  Pascal  as  regards  tbe  “ bidden 
God”  and  tbe  reasons  of  His  tbus  biding  Himself; 
Avbicb  proves  tbat  be,  Pascal,  conld  never  compose  bis 
mind  on  tbis  bead : but  bis  voice  sounds  as  confident 
as  if  be  bad,  some  time  or  otber,  sat  bebind  tbe 
curtain.  He  scented  immorality  in  tbe  “ dcus  dhscon~ 
ditus,”  and  feit  botb  asbamed  and  afraid  of  admitting 
tbis  to  bimself : bence,  like  one  who  is  afraid,  be 
spokc  as  loudly  as  be  conld. 


92 

At  the  dcath-hvd  of  Christianiiy. — Tbe  really  active 
people  are  now,  at  beart,  dead  to  Cbristianity,  and  tbe 
more  moderate  and  more  tbougbtfnl  among  tbe  intel- 
lectnal  middle-classes  only  retain  a made-np,  tbat  is,  an 
oddly  simplified  Cbristianity.  A God  ubo,  in  His  love, 
ordains  everytbing,  as  it  will  finally  be  best  for  ns ; a 
God  wbo  botb  gives  and  takes  from  ns  our  virtne  and 
bappiness,  so  tbat,  on  tbe  wbole,  everytbing  bappens 
as  is  rigbt  and  meet,  and  tbere  is  no  reason  left  wby 
we  sbould  take  life  sadly  or  rail  at  it ; in  sbort,  resig- 
nation  and  modesty  deified — tbat  is  tbe  best  and  most 
lifelike  residuum  of  Cbristianity  still  extant.  Yet  we 
ougbt  to  remember  tbat  tbus  Cbristianity  bas  glided  into 
a mild  moralisin  • it  is  not  so  mucb  “ God,  freedom, 
and  immortality,”  wbicb  bave  remained,  but  good-will 
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and  honest  feeling,  and  the  belief  that,  in  the  whole 
universe  also,  good-will  and  honest  feeling  will  iivevail : 
it  is  the  euthanasy  of  Christianity. 


93 

What  is  truth  } — Who  woiild  not  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion  which  the  faithfnl  like  to  draw:  “Science  cannot 
he  true,  for  it  denies  God.  Hence  it  does  not  come  from 
God ; hence  it  is  not  true — for  God  is  trath.”  Not 
the  conclusion,  hut  the  preinise  is  at  fault : how,  if 
God  were  not  the  truth,  and  if  this  could  he  proved? 
If  He  were  the  vanity,  the  lust  for  power,  the  impatience, 
the  terror,  the  enraptured  and  terrified  delusion  of 
men  ? 
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llcmcdy  for  the  ill-humourcd. — Paul  already  was  of 
opinion  that  a sacrifice  was  wanted  to  remove  the  2iro- 
found  disjileasure  of  God  ahout  sin:  ever  since  his  time 
Christians  have  never  ceased  to  wreak  on  some  victim 
or  other  their  displeasure  with  their  own  selves — he  it 
the  “>vorld,”  or  “ history,’’  or  “ reason,”  or  the  joy  of 
peaceful  rest  of  other  people — something  good  must  die 
for  their  sin  (though  only  in  effigy  !) 

95 

The  historic  refutation  as  the  final  one. — Formerly 
attempts  were  made  to  prove  that  there  was  no  God — 
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to-tlay  \ve  are  sliown  liow  tlie  belief  that  tliere  was 
a God  could  arise,  and  wliereby  tbis  belief  bas  gained 
its  weigbt  and  iniportance : tbercby  tlie  countcr-proof 
that  there  is  no  God  becomes  superfluons.  When, 
formerly,  tbc  adduced  “ Evidences  of  tlie  existence  of 
God”  bad  been  refuted,  tliere  always  reniained  a doubt 
wbetber  no  evidences  better  tban  tbose  tbat  bad  just 
been  refuted  could  be  fomid  : at  tbat  time  tbe  atbeists 
were  not  yet  proficient  in  inaking  “tabula  raaa,’ 

9G 

“In  hoc  signo  vinces.” — However  far  Europe  may 
bc  advanced  in  otber  respects,  in  religious  niatters  it 
bas  not  yet  obtained  tbe  liberal  naivetc  of  tbe  ancient 
Brahmins,  a fact  indicating  tbat,  in  India,  four  tbousand 
years  ago,  people  were  wont  to  tbink  inoro  deeply  and 
tbe  deligbt  in  tbinking  was  more  univcrsally  trans- 
mitted  tban  it  is  now  among  ns.  For  tbose  Brab- 
mins  believed,  first  of  all,  tbat  tbe  priests  were  more 
powerful  tban  tbe  gods,  and  secondly,  tbat  tbe  powei 
of  tbe  priests  rested  in  tbe  observances  : wbence  tbeir 
poets  never  wearied  of  praising  tbe  observances  (prayers, 
ceremonies,  sacrifices,  songs,  nietres)  as  tbe  real  donois 
of  all  good  tbings.  Tbe  propositions  are  true,  tbougb 
mucb  poetic  fancy  and  superstition  may  bave  slunk  in. 
One  Step  furtber,  and  tbey  flung  tbe  gods  aside. 
Europe  also  will  bave  to  do  so  ere  long.  One  step 
furtber,  and  tbey  no  longer  wanted  tbe  priests  and 
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luediators — aud  Buddha,  the  teaclier  of  the  religion  of 
self-redemption,  rose.  How  far  Europe  is  still  removed 
from  tliis  stage  of  culture ! When,  finally,  all  obser- 
vauees  and  customs,  ou  which  the  power  of  the  gods 
is  based,  when  priests  and  redeemers  will  have  been 
destroyed,  when  morals,  in  the  old  sense,  will  be  dead: 
then  will  come — well,  what  will  come  then  ? But  let 
US  not  guess,  and  rather  take  care  that  Europe  may 
retrieve  that  which  several  thousand  years  ago,  in  India, 
among  the  nation  of  thinkers,  was  done  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  thinking.  There  are  now  ainong 
the  difterent  nations  of  Europe  fi’oni  ten  to  twenty 
millions  of  people  who  no  longer  “ believe  in  God.” 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  they  should  give  a sign  to 
each  other?  As  soon  as  they  thus  will  recognise  each 
other,  they  will  also  make  themselves  known — and  will, 
at  once,  become  a power  in  Europe,  and,  fortunately, 
a power  between  the  nations ; between  the  classes ; 
between  rieh  and  poor ; between  superiors  and  in  • 
feriors ; between  the  most  restless  and  the  inost  quiet 
and  quieting  people. 
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IVe  (jrow  moral  not  hccause  wc  are  moral. — The  sub- 
missiou  to  morals  may  be  either  slavisli  ov  vaiii,  self- 
iuterestecl,  resigned,  gloomily  faiitastic,  thoughtless,  or 
an  act  of  despair,  like  llic  subiiiissioii  to  a priucc : but 
it  is  iiothing  moral  in  itself. 

98 

Transformation  of  morals. — There  is  a constant 
niending  and  moiling  going  on  in  morals — the  result 
of  successfnl  crimes  (to  'wliich,  for  instance,  beloug  all 
innovations  in  moral  thinking). 
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iritcrc  we  all  are  irratio)tal. — AYc  still  draw  cou- 
cliTsions  from  opinions  which  wc  considcr  erroncous, 

t 

from  doctrines  in  which  Ave  have  lost  faith  tlirough  our 
feelings. 
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Waliinfi  from  a r/jra?».— Noble  and  wise  pcoplc  once 
believed  in  tlie  music  of  the  spheres : noble  and  wise 

89 
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people  still  believe  in  tlie  “ moral  sigiiificauee  of 
existence.”  But  one  clay  even  tliis  music  of  the  splieres 
will  cease  to  be  audible  to  their  ears  ! They  will  awake 
and  perceive  tliat  their  ears  bad  been  dreaming. 

101 

Ilazarclous. — To  adopt  a belief  merely  because  it 
is  a custom  means  being  dishonest,  cowardly,  lazy ! 
Sliould  tben  dishonesty,  cow'ardice,  and  slotb  be  tbe 
premises  of  morality? 


102 

The  oldest  moral  jiulgments. — How  do  we  behave 
witli  regard  to  a person’s  action  in  our  surroimdings  ? 
First  and  foremost,  we  consider  wdiat  we  may  gain  by 
it — we  view  it  in  this  light  only.  Tbis  outcome  we 
take  as  tbe  intention  of  tbe  action,  and  finisb  by  im- 
pirting  to  tbe  doer  tbe  cberisbing  of  such  purposes  as 
lasting  qnalities,  hencefortb  calling  bim  “ a dangerous 
man,”  for  instance.  Treble  error ! Treble  and  most 
ancient  mistake  ! Possibly  oiir  inberitance  from  tbe 
animals  and  from  tbeir  faculty  of  judgment.  Is  not 
tbe  origin  of  all  morality  concealed  in  such  paltry  and 
potty  conclusions  as : “ Everytbing  tbat  injnres  me  is 
evil  (sometbing  in  itself  injurious) ; eveiything  tbat 
profits  me  is  good  (in  itself  beneficent  and  useful) ; 
tbat  wbich  injnres  me  once  or  several  times  is  hostile 
of  and  in  itself;  tbat  wbicb  profits  me  once  or  several 
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times  is  friendly  of  and  in  itself.”  Oh  jnuleiida  orif/o  ! 
(How  liumble  tlie  beginning !)  Is  not  tbis  like  fancying 
tbat  tbe  miserable,  occasional,  often  accidental  relation 
of  anotber  to  ourselves  is  bis  inner  and  inost  essential 
quality;  and  like  pretending  tbat,  witb  regard  to  all 
tbe  woi-ld  and  bis  own  seif,  be  is  only  capable  of  rela- 
tions  similar  to  tbose  we  bave  experienced  once  or 
several  times  ? And  is  tbere  not  bebind  tbis  true  folly 
tbe  most  immodest  mental  reservation  lurking,  namely 
tbat  we  ourselves  must  be  tbe  prmciple  of  all  good 
tbings,  because  we  are  tbe  Standard  of  good  and  evil  ? 

103 

Thcrc  are  two  classcs  of  cleniers  of  momlity. — “ To 
deny  morality”  may  mean,  first,  to  deny  tbat  tbe 
moral  motives  wbicb  men  adduce  bave  really  egged  tbem 
on  to  tbeir  actions — bence  it  is  like  asserting  tbat  morality 
consists  in  words,  and  is  part  of  tbe  coarse  and  subtle 
deceit  (especially  self-deceit)  of  men,  perbaps  more 
especially  of  tbose  wbo  are  most  famed  for  tbeir  virtues. 
Secondly,  we  may  deny  tbat  tbe  moral  judgments  are 
based  on  trutbs.  In  tbis  case  we  admit  tbat  tbey 
are  real  motives  for  action,  but  tbat  errors,  as  foundations 
of  all  moral  judgment,  egg  men  on  to  tbeir  moral  actions. 
Tbis  is  my  point  of  view  ; Yet  I sbould  be  tbe  last  to 
deny  tbat,  in  a gi'eat  many  cases,  a nice  suspicion  in 
accordance  witb  tbe  former  point  of  view,  and  tberefore, 
in  tbe  spb-it  of  La  Rocbefoucauld,  is  likewise  justified, 
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and  certainly  of  tlie  liigliest  general  advantage.  Hence 
I deny  inorality  as  I deny  alchemy,  tliat  is,  I deny  tlicir 
premises — but  not  tlie  fact  that  tbere  have  been  alcheniists 
who  believed  in  these  premises  and  acted  up  to  them. 
I likewise  deny  immorality — not  that  countless  people 
feel  immoral,  but  that  tbere  is  a fonndation  in  the  tnith 
of  their  feeling  so.  Of  course  I sliall  not  deny — except 
that  I be  a fool — that  many  actions  which  are  called 
immoral  ought  to  be  avoided  and  resisted ; and  that 
many  which  are  called  moral  ought  to  be  done  and 
encouraged — but  I am  of  opinion  that  both  should  take 
place  from  motives  other  than  have  hitherto  prevailed. 
We  shall  have  to  change  our  views  in  order  at  last, 
perhaps  very  late,  to  attaiu  even  more : namely,  a 
change  in  our  feelings. 


104 

Ovr  vahations. — All  actions  may  be  referred  to 
valuations,  all  valuations  are  either  self-conceived  or 
adopted — the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  numerous. 
Why  do  we  adopt  them?  From  fear — that  is,  we  deem 
it  more  advisable  to  feign  as  if  they  were  our  own — 
and  accustom  ourselves  to  this  dissimulation,  so  that 
at  last  it  comes  to  be  our  second  nature.  Our  omi 
valuation,  which  means  measuring  a thing  in  reference 
to  its  capability  of  causing  pleasure  or  displeasiu-e  to  us 
and  to  nobody  eise,  is  something  extremely  rare.  But 
bas  not  our  valuation  of  the  other,  which  is  the  motive 
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for  our  generally  availing  ourselves  of  bis  valuatiou,  to 
proceed  from  us,  to  be  oui‘  own  cboice?  Certainly,  but 
WC  dcsire  it  in  our  cbildbood,  and  rarcly  cbaiigc  oui 
coiiccptions  ; all  our  lifetiiuc  we  are  for  tbe  grcater  part 
tbe  dupes  of  cbildisb,  babitual  judgmciits  in  tbc  mode 
of  judgiug  our  fellow-crcatures  (tbeir  intellcct,  rank, 
morality,  good  example,  reprebeusibility),  in  yielding  to 
tbe  iiecessity  of  cndorsing  tbeir  views. 
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Pscudo-ecjotism. — Tbe  great  majoritj" — wbatcvcr  tbey 
may  tbiuk  and  say  about  tbeir  “ selfisbness  ” — as  long 
as  tbey  live,  do  notbing  for  tbeir  egO,  but  only  for  tbe 
pbantom  of  tbis  ego,  wbicb  bas  gi-own  up  in  tbe'beads 
of  tbeir  friends  and  been  transmitted  to  tbem ; conse- 
quently  tbey  all  live  in  a mist  of  iinpersonal,  balf-personal 
opiuions,  and  of  arbitrary,  so  to  speak  poetic  valuations, 
tbe  one  for  ever  in  tbe  bead  of  soinebody  eise,  and  tbis 
one  again  in  otber  beads : an  odd  world  of  pbantasms, 
wbicb  knows  bow  to  give  itsclf  a matter-of-fact  appear- 
ance ! Tbis  mist  of  opiuions  and  babits  grows  and 
lives  011,  almost  independently  from  tbe  people  wbicb  it 
envelopes — its  outcome  is  tbe  extensive  effect  of  tbe 
general  judgments  on  “ man  ” ; all  tbese  people,  iiii- 
known  to  tbemselves,  believe  in  tbe  bloodless  abstract 
idea  “ man,”  tbat  is,  in  a fiction ; and  every  cbaiige 
wbicb,  tbroiigb  tbe  judgments  of  somo  powerfiil  men 
(such  as  princes  and  pbilosopbers)  occiirs  in  tbis  abstract 
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idea,  has  an  extraordiiiary  and  irrational  effect  on  tlie 
great  majori ty,  for  thc  sole  reason  that  not  a single 
individual  in  tliis  multitude  is  able  to  oppose  a real  ego, 
accessible  to  and  sounded  by  liimself,  to  tlie  general 
pale'  fiction,  and  thereby  to  destroy  it. 

lOG 

Aqainst  thc  definitions  of  inoral  aims. — On  all  sides 
we  bear  tbe  goal  of  morality  defined  in  about  tbe 
following  way : it  is  tlie  iireserving  and  raising  of 
liumaiiity  ; but  this  only  expresses  a wish  to  possess  a 
formula,  and  notbing  eise.  PreseiTing  wberein  ? Raising 
wbereto?  is  tbe  question  wbicb  at  once  rises  on  our 
lips.  Is  not  tbe  niost  essential  part,  tbe  answer  to 
tbis  Wberein  ? and  Wiiereto  ? omitted  in  tbe  formula  ? 
Is  tbcre  anytbing  we  could  tbereby  determine  as  to  tbe 
tbeory  of  duty  tbat  is  not  already  tacitly  and  instinctively 
understood?  Can  we  clearly  deduce  tberefrom  wbetber 
we  sball  bave  to  keep  in  view  tbe  longest  possible 
existence  of  mankind,  or  a possible  disauimalisation 
of  mankind  ? How  different  would  tbe  remedies, 
tbat  is,  tbe  practical  morals,  bave  to  be  in  tbe  two 
cases ! Suppose  tbat  tbe  gi-eatest  possible  rationality 
was  to  be  given  to  mankind;  tbis  certaiuly  would  not 
warrant  tbe  longest  possible  existence  for  tbem.  Or, 
suppose  tbat  tbeir  gi-eatest  bappiness  was  tbougbt  to 
be  tbe  Wbereto  ? and  Wberein  ? : do  we  tbereby  imply 
tbe  bigbest  stage  wbicb  individuals  may  gi-adually  attain. 
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or  au  incalciüable,  fiiially  attaiiiable  average  bliss  of 
all?  And  why  should  morality  more  especially  be  tlie 
way  to  reacli  it  ? Has  it  not,  speaking  generally, 
opened  up  so  uiany  foiintains  of  displeasnre  as  to  make 
US  iiicliued  to  judge,  iip  to  the  present,  tliat  mau,  witb 
each  iiew  stage  of  moral  refiuemeiit,  bas  become  more 
discouteiited  witli  bimself,  bis  neiglibour,  and  bis  existeuce  ? 
Has  not  tbe  bitberto  most  moral  mau  believed  tbat  tbe 
only  jiistifiable  state  of  maukind  in  tbe  face  of  morals 
is  tbat  of  deepest  misery? 
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Our  claim  to  onr  foUy.—iiovf  are  ve  to  act?  Wliy 
are  we  to  act?  Tbe  aiiswer  to  tbese  qncstions  is  easy 
enongb  witb  reference  to  tbe  most  immediate  and  most 
urgent  wants  of  tbe  individual ; but  in  proportion  as 
our  proviuces  of  action  grow  more  subtle,  more  extensive, 
and  more  important,  tbe  more  uncertain  and  tbe  more 
arbitrary  will  be  tbe  answer.  But  tbe  arbitrariness  of 
decision  is  tbe  very  tbing  to  be  excluded  bere — so  com- 
mands  tbe  autbority  of  morals  : a vague  anxiety  and 
awe  sball  fortbwitb  guide  man  in  tbose  very  actions, 
tbe  alms  and  means  of  Avbicb  are  not  at  once  clear  to 
bim.  Tbis  autbority  of  morals  undermiues  tbe  tbinkiug 
faculty  in  matters  on  wbicb  it  migbt  be  dangerous  to 
bave  wrong  notions — tbus  its  Avonted  justification  before 
its  accusers.  "Wrong  bere  means  “ dangerous  ” — but 
dangerous  to  Avbom?  Usually  it  is  not  so  mucb  tbe 
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'langer  threatening  tlie  doer  of  an  action  wliicli  tlie 
adlierents  of  autlioritative  morals  liave  in  view,  but  tlieir 
own  dangcr,  tlic  loss  of  power  and  antliority  wliicli 
iniglit  cnsuo  if  tlic  right  of  arbitrary  and  foolisli  action 
in  conformity  witli  thcir  own  Icsscr  or  grcater  rationality 
were  granted  to  all : tliey  themselves  unliesitatingly  inakc 
use  of  tlie  right  of  arbitrariness  and  folly — they  even 
command  where  an  answer  to  the  question,  “ How  am 
I to  act?  Why  am  I to  act  ? ” is  barely  possible,  or, 
at  least,  sufi&ciently  difficult.  And  if  the  reason  ot 
mankind  grows  with  such  extraordinary  slackness  that 
this  growth  as  regards  the  whole  cause  of  human  history, 
has  often  been  denied ; what  is  more  blameworthy  than 
this  solemn  presence,  this  ubiquity  of  moral  commands, 
which  does  not  even  allow  the  mere  utterance  of  the 
individual  question  about  the  Wliy  ? and  the  How  ? 
Have  we  not  been  cducated  in  such  wise  as  to  feel 
pathetically  and  flee  into  darkness  at  the  very  time 
when  our  reason  ought  to  judge  as  clearly  and  coolly 
as  possible,  that  is,  in  all  higher  and  more  important 
affairs  ? 


108 

A few  thescs. — We  ought  not  to  give  to  the  indi- 
vidual, in  as  far  as  he  wishes  for  his  oum  happiness, 
any  precepts  for  the  road  to  happiness ; for  individual 
happiness  springs  from  particular  laws  unknown  to 
everybody,  outside  precepts  could  only  prevent  or  check 
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it.  The  2)recej)ts,  wliich  are  callecl  moral,  are,  in 
reality,  directecl  against  tlie  iiulividuals,  and  do  not 
in  tlie  least  tend  to  tlieir  hajijnness.  Equally  sliglit 
is  the  relationsliij)  of  these  jirece2)ts  to  the  “ hapjiiness 
and  welfare  of  mankind  ” ; words  with  which  it  is 
altogetlier  iini)ossible  to  associate  definite  notions ; 
mnch  less  conld  we  iise  them  as  guiding  stars  on  the 
dark  ocean  of  moral  asjjirations.  It  is  not  trne  that 
morality,  so  says  jn-ejudice,  is  more  favourahly  inclined 
towards  the  development  of  reason  than  immorality. 
It  is  not  trne  that  the  imconscious  goal  in  the  develop- 
ment of  every  conscious  being  (animal,  man,  mankind, 
&c.),  is  his  “gi-eatest  hapinness.”  On  the  contrary, 
at  every  step  of  our  development  we  may  gain  a special 
and  incomparable  haiipiness,  one  that  is  neither  superior 
nor  inferior,  but  indeed  a ^'ecnliar  hapjnness.  Develojj- 
ment  does  not  ahn  at  happiness,  bnt  at  development 
and  nothing  eise.  Only  if  mankind  possessed  a 
nniversally  accejited  goal,  conld  we  propose  : “ This  or 
that  onght  to  he  onr  line  of  action  ” ; for  the  present 
there  is  no  snch  goal.  Hence  we  onght  not  to  bring 
the  reqnirements  of  morals  into  any  relation  whatever 
to  mankind,  which  wonld  he  irrational  and  childish. 
To  recommend  a goal  to  mankind  is  qnite  a different 
thing,  in  this  case  the  goal  is  pnt  as  something  which 
lies  with  ns;  suppose  that  mankind  wonld  agree  to 
such  a recommendation,  they  might  then  iuipose  on 
theniselves  a moral  law  at  their  own  free  will.  But, 
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up  to  uow,  tlie  moral  law  was  to  rise  supreme  above 
cliscretioii ; tliey  ilid  not  really  waiit  to  set  up  tliis  law 
for  tliemselves,  but  to  take  it  from  somewliere,  or  to 
find  it  somewliere,  or  liave  it  ordered  from  somewliere. 
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Hdf-control  and  moderation,  and  tlicir  final  mot'ivc. — 

I find  only  six  essentially  diÖerent  metliods  for  com- 
bating  tlie  impetnosity  of  a craving.  First,  we  may 
sluui  tlie  opportiinities  for  tlie  gi’atification  of  tbe 
craving  and,  by  long  and  ever-lengtliening  periods  of 
non-gratification,  weaken  and  mortify  it.  becoudlj,  ^\e 
may  make  a strict  regularity  in  our  gratification,  a law 
to  ourselves;  by  tlms  regulating  tbe  craving  itself  and 
encompassing  its  flux  and  refiux  witbiii  fixed  peiiods, 
we  gain  iiitervals,  dnring  wbicli  it  ceases  to  disturb 
US,  and  tlience  we  may  perliaps  pass  over  into  tbe 
first  metliod.  Tbirdly,  we  may  intentionally  give 
ourselves  over  to  a wild  and  immoderate  gi-atification 
of  a craving  in  Order  to  gi-ow  disgusted,  and,  by  mcans 
of  our  disgust,  to  obtain  a couimand  over  tlie  craving; 
provided  we  do  not  act  like  tbe  rider  wbo  races  bis 
liorse  to  deatli  and,  in  so  doing,  breaks  bis  own  neck, 
whicli,  unfortunately,  is  tlie  rule  in  tliis  metliod. 
Fourtlily,  tliere  is  an  intellectual  trick,  namelj , so 
rigidly  to  connect  a very  painful  idea  witli  tbe  gratifi- 
caÜon  in  general,  tliat,  after  some  practice,  tbe  very 
idea  of  tbe  gratification  is  fortliwitli  feit  as  a very 
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liaiiil'ul  one.  So,  for  instaiice,  if  tlie  Christian  accnstonis 
liiniself  at  every  sexual  enjoyment  to  tliiiik  of  tlie 
irresence  and  tlie  sneers  of  tlie  devil ; or  of  everlasting 
agoiües  in  hell-fire  as  punisliment  for  revenge  by  miirder ; 
or  only  of  tlie  conteinpt  wliicli  rewards  a money-tlieft 
in  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  people  lie  inost  resjiects ; or  if 
soinebody  bas  buiidreds  ot  tinies  cbecked  an  intense 
longing  for  suicide  by  a coiinter-notion  of  tlie  giief  and 
self-reproacbes  of  relations  and  friends,  and  tbereby  bas 
balanced  liiniself  on  tbe  edge  of  life;  now  tbese  ideas 
succeed  eacb  otber  in  bis  iniiid,  just  as  cause  and 
eftect  do.  Ainong  cases  of  tbis  kind  we  inay  dass 
tbose  of  Lord  Byron  and  Napoleon,  in  wlioin  bunian 
pride  revolted  and  keenly  feit  as  an  offence  tbe  ascen- 
dancy  of  a single  passion  over  tbe  wbole  attitude  and 
Order  of  reason— wlience  arises  tbe  babit  of  and  tbe 
deligbt  in  tyrannising  over  tbe  craving,  niaking  it,  so 
to  speak,  gnasb  its  teetb.  “I  do  not  waut  to  be  tbe 
slave  of  any  appetite,”  Byron  wrote  in  bis  diary. 
Fiftbly , M'e  allow  a dislocation  of  our  abilities  by 
imposing  on  ourselves  soine  specially  difficult  and 
fatiguing  task,  or  by  intentionally  subinitting  to  soine 
new  diarm  and  pleasure,  and  tbus  guiding  oiu-  tbougbts 
and  pbysical  powers  into  otber  cbannels.  It  comes  to 
tbe  same  if  we  teinporarily  favour  anotber  craving, 
giving  it  aiuple  opportunity  for  gratification,  and  tbus 
niaking  it  tbe  lavisber  of  tbat  power,  wbicb  otberwise 
woidd  be  swayed  over  by  tbe  craving  wbicb  bas 
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troublesolue  tlirough  its  iinpetuosity.  Some  few  perliaps 
will  kiiow  liow  to  restrain  the  individual  craviiig, 
desirous  of  playing  tlie  tyrant,  by  giving  all  tbeir 
otber  kiiown  cravings  a temporary  encouragemeiit  and 
festive  time,  and  bidding  tliem  devour  tlie  food  wliicli  the 
tyrant  wanted  for  himself.  Sixtlily  and  lastly,  be  wlio 
can  endure  it  and  wbo  tbinks  it  reasonable  to  weaken  and 
suppress  bis  wliole  pliysical  and  spii'itual  Organisation, 
tbereby,  of  course,  likewise  attains  bis  purpose  of  weak- 
ening  a single  iinpetuous  craving ; as,  for  instance, 
tliose  wbo,  like  unto  tbe  ascetics,  staiwe  tlieir  sensualit)’ 
but,  at  tbe  same  time,  starve  and  degi-ade  tbeir  pbysical 
strengtb  and,  not  infrequently,  tbeir  reason.  Hence, 
slmnning  tbe  opportnnities,  iinplanting  order  into  tbe 
craving,  producing  surfeit  and  disgust  tbeieat,  and 
bringing  about  tbe  association  of  an  anguisbing  tbougbt 
(as  tbat  of  disgi-ace,  of  evil  consequences,  or  of  ofleuded 
pride),  tbe  dislocation  of  forces,  and,  lastly,  tbe  general 
debilitation  and  exbaustion ; tbese  are  tbe  six  metbods. 
But  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  be  willing  to  figbt  at 
all  against  tbe  iinpetuosity  of  a craving,  or  to  determine 
wbicb  metbod  we  sbould  cboose,  or  wbetber  we  succeed 
by  tbis  metbod.  Ün  tbe  contrary,  our  intellect,  during 
tbis  wbole  process,  is  evidently  notbing  but  tbe  blind 
tool  of  anotber  craving,  a rival  of  tbat  one  wbicb 
torments  us  witb  its  iinpetuosity;  be  it  tbe  craving 
for  rest,  or  tbe  fear  of  disgi-ace  and  otber  evil  conse- 
quences, or  love.  Wbile  we  tbus  imagine  tbat  ive  are 
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complaining  of  the  imjietnosity  of  a craviiig,  it  is  rcally 
oue  craviiig  complaining  of  anotlier ; tliat  is,  the 
perccption  of  our  groaniiig  iiuder  such  a yoko  pre- 
siip]ioses  that  there  is  another  craviiig  just  as  impetiioiis 
and  even  inorc  iinpetiioiis,  and  that  a striiggle  is 
immiiient  in  which  our  iutellect  will  have  to  ränge 
itself  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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What  is  it  that  rcsists } — We  may  in  oiirselves 
observe  the  following  process,  and  I wish  we  niight 
ölten  observe  and  confirni  it: — There  arises  in  us, 
thoiigh  heretofore  unknown,  the  scent  of  a kind  of 
pleasiire ; hence  a new  craviiig  sjirings  nj)  in  us. 
Now  the  (piestion  is,  what  is  it  that  oji2Joses  this  craviiig  ? 
II  things  and  considerations  of  a niore  vulgär  nature, 
or  people  wlioiii  we  little  esteein — the  goal  of  the  new 
craving  veils  itself  in  the  sensations : “noble,  good, 
laudable,  deserving  of  sacrifice,”  all  the  inherited  moral 
dispositions  henceforth  adopt  them,  adding  them  to 
those  goals  which  are  siipposed  to  be  moral;  and  iiow 
we  imagine  that  we  are  striviiig,  not  after  pleasiire,  biit 
after  a morality,  thus  greatly  enhanciiig  the  confidence 
in  our  aspirations. 

111 

To  the  adinirers  oj  obyectircncss.— Everybody  who, 
in  Ins  childhood,  observed  varied  and  stroiig  feelings. 
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but  little  iiice  discernmeiit  and  attaclmient  to  iiitel- 
lectual  fairuess,  in  the  relatives  and  friends  amongst 
wliom  lic  grew  up  and,  conseqnently,  spent  inost  of 
bis  streugtb  and  time  on  tlie  iniitation  of  feelings,  will, 
as  au  adult,  notice  in  liimself  tbat  every  new  tbing 
and  person  lie  comes  across  will  at  once  stir  up  in  bim 
eitber  affection  or  dislike,  envy  or  contempt.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  experience,  wbicb  he  feels  power- 
less  to  shake  olf,  he  adinires  the  neutrality  of  Sentiment, 
i.c.,  the  “ objectiveness,”  as  something  raarvellous, 
some  attribute  of  genius  or  of  the  rarest  morality,  and 
does  not  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  even  this  is  but 
the  child  of  discipline  and  practice. 
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Oll  the  natural  histnrij  of  (hitij  and  rUiht. — Our  duties 
are  the  claims  which  others  have  on  us.  By  what  means 
did  they  acquire  them  ? By  assuming  us  capable  ot 
contract  and  retribution,  by  setting  us  down  as  like  and 
similar  unto  them,  by  accordingly  entrusting  something 
to  US,  by  educating,  reproving,  supporting  us.  We  fulfil 
our  duty,— that  is,  we  iustify  that  notion  of  our  power 
for  the  sake  of  which  all  these  things  were  bestowed  on 
US,  we  return  with  the  same  measure  with  which  thej' 
were  meted  out  to  us.  Thus  it  is  our  pride  which  bids 
US  do  our  duty,— by  re-establishing  our  self-glory  in 
puttiug  up  in  rivalry  with  that  which  others  Iui'n  e donc 
for  US,  something  that  we  do  for  them, — tor  thereby 
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tliey  encroached  upoii  tlic  spliere  of  our  power,  and  would 
for  cver  liave  a hand  in  it,  did  we  not,  by  means  of 
“ duty,”  practise  rctaliation,  and  thns  encroach  npon 
their  power.  The  rights  of  others  can  only  relatc  to 
that  which  is  in  our  power ; it  would  be  unreasonable  if 
they  wanted  something  froin  us  that  does  not  belong  to 
US.  To  express  it  more  accurately,  their  rights  relate 
only  to  that  which  thcy  deein  in  our  power,  provided  it 
be  the  same  which  we  deem  in  our  powdr.  The  sanie 
error  might  easily  occur  on  either  side : the  sense  of 
duty  depeuds  on  our  having  the  same  belief  as  the  others 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  our  power : namely,  that 
we  can  promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  undertake  certain 
things  {“  Freedom  of  will  ”).  My  own  rights  are  that 
portion  of  my  power  which  others  have  not  only  attri- 
buted  to  nie,  but  wherein  they  even  wish  to  maintain 
me.  How  do  these  others  proceed  ? First,  with 
prudence,  fear  and  caution  : be  it  that,  in  return,  they 
either  expect  something  similar  from  us  (protection  of 
their  rights),  or  that  they  consider  a contest  with  us  as 
dangerous  or  purposeless  ; or  that,  in  every  diminution 
of  our  power,  they  see  a disadvantage  to  themselves,  in 
so  fal-  as  we  should  thus  become  unfit  for  an  alliance 
with  them  in  Opposition  to  a hostile  third  power. 
Secondly,  by  donation  amd  cession.  In  this  case,  the 
others  have  power  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  be 
able  to  surrender  a portion  thereof,  and  to  guarantee 
the  surrendered  portion  to  him  to  whoin  they  gave  it : 
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in  so  acting  they  assume  a feeble  seiise  of  power  in  liim 
who  allows  himself  to  be  niade  tbe  recipient  of  tbeir 
gift.  Tims  originate  rights,  as  acknowledged  and 
gnaranteed  stages  of  power.  If  tbe  proportions  of  power 
are  materially  sliifted,  rights  disappear  and  new  ones 
are  formed,  as  is  sbown  by  tbe  right  of  nations,  in  its 
constant  decay  and  re-formation.  If  our  power  materially 
decreases,  tbe  feelings  of  tbose  wlio,  hitberto,  bave 
gnaranteed  our  rights,  nndergo  a cbange : they  weigb  in 
tbeir  minds,  wbetber  they  niay  again  put  us  back  into 
tlie  former  full  possession  of  power — if  they  feel  unable 
to  do  so,  they,  tbencefortb,  deny  our  “ rights.”  If  our 
power  considerably  increases,  tbe  feelings  of  tbose  who 
hitberto  recognised  it  and  of  wdiose  recognition  we  stand 
no  longer  in  need,  likewise  suffer  a cbange:  they  will, 
indeed,  tiy  to  reduce  it  to  its  former  level,  they  will 
desire  to  interfere  and,  in  so  doing,  refer  to  tbeir  duty, — 
but  tbis  is  useless  word-fencing.  Wberever  right  pre- 
vails,  a certain  condition  and  degi'ee  of  power  will  be 
maintained,  wbile  a decrease  and  increase  will  be  warded 
off.  Tbe  right  of  otbers  is  tbe  surrender  of  our  sense  of 
j^ower  to  tbe  sense  of  power  in  tbese  otbers.  As  soon 
as  our  power  proves  utterly  sbattered  and  broken  down, 
our  rights  cease  : conversely,  wben  our  power  becomes 
largely  extended,  tbe  rights  of  otbers,  such  as  we 
hitberto  admitted  tbem  to  be,  cease  in  our  estimation. 
Tbe  “ fair  person  ” tbus  constantly  requires  tbe  delicate 
tact  of  a balance  for  tbe  stages  of  power  and  right 
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wliich,  coiisideriiig  the  traiisitoriness  of  human  afiairs, 
will  kcep  tlieir  equilibrium  never  für  more  than  a short 
time,  hut,  in  most  cases,  either  sink  or  rise, — conse- 
quently  it  is  clifficult  to  “he  fair  ” and  rcquires  much 
practice,  the  best  inteiitions  and  a gi’eat  deal  of  rare 
common  sense.  * 
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Our  stririiifi  aftcr  distiiietinn. — Our  striviug  after  dis- 
tinction  urges  us  to  keej)  a constant  watch  on  the  neigh- 
bour  and  bis  feelings : hut  the  sympathy  and  secrecy 
which  are  essentials  for  the  gratificatiou  of  this  craviiig 
are  far  from  heing  harmless,  compassionate  or  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  we  want  to  notice  or  to  divine  how  we  can 
make  our  neighbour  sufler  either  externally  of  internally, 
how  he  loses  bis  self-control  and  gives  way  to  the  ini- 
pression  which  our  band  or  even  our  sight  make  011  him ; 
and  even  if  the  oiie  who  is  striving  after  distinction 
makes,  and  wishes  to  make,  a joyful,  elevating  or  cheer- 
ing  impression,  he  yet  enjoys  this  success  not  inasmuch 
as  he  therehy  gives  pleasure  to,  elevates  or  cheers  bis 
neighbour,  but  inasmuch  as  he  impresses  himself  on  the 
stranger’s  soul,  transforming  its  shape  and  ruling  over 
it  at  bis  own  free  will.  The  striving  after  distinction 
is  the  striving  after  ascendancy  over  one’s  neighbour, 
be  it  only  a very  indirect  one,  or  one  only  feit  or 
dreamt  of.  There  are  many  stages  in  this  secretly- 
desired  ascendancy,  and  a complete  record  of  the  same 
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wonld  be  ideiitical  Avith  a liistory  of  civilisatiou,  froni 
thc  first  antics  of  barbarism  up  to  the  caricatiire  of 
over-refineinent  and  morbid  idealisin.  The  strivin«?  after 
distinctioii  entails  to  the  neigbbonr — to  mention  only 
a few  rungs  of  tliis  long  ladder — tortnre,  blows,  terror, 
anxious  snrprise,  woiider,  envy,  admiration,  elevatioii, 
joy,  mirtli,  laughter,  derision,  mockery,  siieers,  scourging, 
and  self-inflictioii  of  tortnre, — here,  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  we  find  the  ascetic  and  inartyr,  Avho  feels 
supreine  satisfaction,  hiinself  obtaining,  as  the  resnlt  of 
his  craving  for  distinction,  the  very  thing  which  the 
barbarian,  his  antitype  on  the  first  rnng  of  the  ladder, 
makes  others  snffer,  by  whom  and  before  Avhom  he 
wishes  to  prove  his  excellency.  The  trimnph  of  the 

ascetic  over  hiinself,  his  inward  glanc^,  which  beholds 
man  split  np  into  a snfierer  and  a spectator  and  never 
searches  the  outside  world  bnt  to  gather  from  it,  so  to 
speak,  wood  for  his  oavii  stäke ; this  final  tragedy  of 
the  craving  for  distinction,  Avhich  exhibits  only  one 
person  who  consumes  hiinself, — that  is  the  concliision 
Avorthj-  of  the  beginning : in  both  cases  an  imspeakable 
happiness  at  the  sight  of  tortnre.  Indeed,  hajunness, 
conceived  as  the  most  vivid  Sensation  of  power,  perhaps 
iiOAvhere  on  earth  has  reached  a higher  pitch  than  in  the 
sonls  of  snperstitions  ascetics.  This  finds  expression  in 
the  Brahmin  story  of  King  Vicvamitra,  who  derived  such 
strength  from  a thonsand  ycars’  exercises  of  penance, 
that  he  ventnred  to  constrnct  a new  heaven.  I believe 
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tliat,  in  tliis  wliole  ränge  of  imvartl  experiences,  we 
people  of  our  clays  are  inere  novices,  trying  to  solve 
dark  riddles ; four  thousand  years  ago  these  infamons 
refinenients  of  self-enj oyment  were  mucli  better  known 
than  tliey  now  are.  Take  the  creatiou  of  tbe  world : 
perliaps  some  Indian  dreamer  may  liave  looked  npon  it 
as  an  ascetic  Operation  wliicli  a god  attempted  witli 
hiinself.  Perliaps  tbe  god  wanted  ,to  chain  liimself  to 
a versatile  iiatiu’e  as  au  instrument  of  tortnre,  and, 
tbereby,  to  feel  bis  bliss  and  power  doubled ! And 
snppose  it  bad  been  a God  of  Love  even : what  a 
deligbt  for  Hirn  to  create  a snftering  people,  in  order 
Himself  to  suffer  luost  divinely  and  superlmniauly  at 
tbe  siglit  of  tbe  nnallayed  torments,  and,  in  so  doing, 
to  tyranuise  Himself.  And  snppose  He  was  not  only  a 
God  of  Love,  bnt  also  a God  of  Holiness  and  Sinless- 
iiess : wliat  ecstasies  of  tbe  Diviiie  ascetic,  wliile  creating 
sin  and  siuners  and  eternal  doom,  and  below  His  lieaveu 
and  throne  a vast  abode  of  eternal  torment  and  eternal 
gi’oans  and  siglis,  may  we  picture  to  ourselves ! It  is 
not  altogetlier  impossible  tliat  the  sonls  also  of  Paul, 
Dante,  Calvin,  and  the  like  of  thcm,  may  for  once  have 
dived  into  the  horrible  secrets  of  such  delight  in  power — 
and  in  the  face  of  such  souls  we  may  ask,  Did  the 
periodical  striving  after  distiiiction  really  reach  its  final 
stage  and  its  last  representative  in  the  ascetic  ? Conld 
not  this  circle,  froiii  the  very  oiitset,  be  followed  up  once 
iiiore,  having  for  its  fixed  centre  the  fundamental  iiioods 
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of  tho  ascetic  and,  with  it,  of  the  sympathising  God, 
giviiig  pain  to  otliers  in  order  thercby  to  pain  oneself 
and,  thercby,  agaiii  to  triumph  over  oneself  and  one’s 
synipathics  and  to  revel  in  the  Sensation  of  suprciue  power? 
b orgive  nie  this  extravagance  in  ineditating  on  everytliing 
tliat  inay  have  been  possible  on  tliis  eartb,  tlirough 
tlie  spiritual  extravagance  of  the  thirst  for  power. 
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Oll.  the  siifferer's  knoicledtie. — The  condition  of  invalids 
who  have  been  long  and  terribly  torinented  by  their 
sutterings  and  wbose  reason,  throughout,  has  not  gi’own 
diin,  is  not  without  its  value  in  the  search  after 
knowledge— quite  irrespective  of  the  intellectnal  benefits 
which  every  deep  solitude,  every  sudden  and  jnstitied 
freedoin  from  all  duties  and  habits  entails.  One  who 
severely  suffers  looks  forth  froin  Ins  condition  upon  the 
things  without  with  terrible  indifference  : all  those  small 
mendacious  spells  wherein  things  usually  üoat  when  the 
eye  of  the  healthy  looks  upon  them,  have  vanished  from 
Ins  view : nay.  Ins  owii  seif,  strii)ped  of  i)lumage  and 
colour,  lies  bare  before  him.  Suppose  that,  uj)  to  thcn, 
he  had  lived  in  some  dangerous  realm  of  fancy  : this 
extreme  sobering  down  by  pain  is  the  means — and 
perhaps  the  only  means — of  extricating  him  therefrom. 
(Possibly  this  is  what  befel  the  founder  of  Christianity 
on  the  cross:  for  the  bitterest  of  all  words,  “ My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ! ” if  understood  in 
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tlieir  füllest  seuse,  coiitain  tlie  evicleiice  of  a general 
clisai)poiutment  and  enliglitenment  respecting  tlie  delusion 
of  His  life  ; at  tlie  inonient  of  His  most  intense  agony 
He  gained  a clear  insight  into  Hiniself,  just  as  did,  in 
tlie  poet’s  narrative,  tlie  poor  dying  Don  Quixote.)  The 
euoruious  teiision  of  tlie  intellect,  wliicli  ivaiits  to 
master  pain,  piits  everytliing,  wliicli  lie  iiow  looks  iipoii, 
in  a new  light : and  the  unspeakable  chariu  of  all  new 
lights  is  often  powerful  enough  to  withstand  all  allure- 
ments  to  suicide,  and  to  make  the  continuatioii  of  life 
appear  as  iiiost  desirahle  to  the  süßerer.  Scornfiilly  he 
reHews  the  conifortahle,  wann  dreani-world,  wherein  the 
healthy  man  moves  unthinkingly  ; scornfully  he  reviews 
the  nohlest  and  dearest  of  the  illusioiis  in  which  he 
formerly  indiilged ; he  feels  a certain  delight  in  conjiiring 
11p  this  contempt  out  of  the  dejitli  of  hell,  and  thiis 
causing  his  soiil  the  bitterest  grief ; it  is  hy  this 
eqiiipoise  that  he  coiinterhalances  physical  pain,  he 
feels  that  this  is  the  very  time  when  such  coiintei- 
balancing  is  needed ! In  an  awfal  monient  of  clear- 
sightedness  he  says  to  hiniself,  “ For  once  let  me  he 
my  own  accuser  and  hangmaii ; for  once  let  me  regard 
my  siiflerings  as  the  punishinent  inflicted  011  me  by 
myself!  Let  me  enjoy  my  siiperiority  as  a jiidge;  nay, 
more — my  lordly  pleasure,  my  tyrannical  arhitrariness  ! 
jMay  I rise  above  my  life  and  siiflerings,  and  look  down 
into  the  unfathomable  depths!”  Our  pride  revolts  as 
it  never  did  before ; it  fiiids  an  unparalleled  charm  in 
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iulvocatiiig  lile  agaiust  such  a tyrant  as  paiii,  and  agaiust 
all  its  iiisiuuatious,  to  give  evidence  agaiust  life,  to 
advocate  tlie  cause  of  life  itself  against  tlie  tyrant.  In 
this  condition  we  inake  a desperate  stand  against  any 
pessiinism,  lest  it  miglit  appear  as  a consequence  of 
our  condition  and  luuniliate  ns  as  conquered  oues.  The 
charm  also  of  exercising  fairness  of  judgment  was  never 
greater  than  now,  for  iiow  it  is  a victory  over  ourselves 
and  the  inost  irritable  of  all  conditions  which  would 
excuse  any  unfairness  of  j udgment ; hut  Ave  do  not  want 
to  he  excused,  especially  now  we  want  to  show  that 
we  can  be  “ without  fault.”  We  are  in  regulär 
convulsions  of  pride.  And  now  comes  the  first  ray  of 
relief,  of  convalesceuce,  and  almost  the  first  efifect  is  that 
Ave  reA'olt  agaiust  the  soA’ereiguty  of  our  pride ; Ave  call 
ourselves  silly  and  vaiu,  as  if  Ave  had  experienced  some- 
tliiiig  unique.  Ungratefully  Ave  huinble  the  all-poAA'erful 
pride,  Avith  the  A'ery  aid  of  Avhich  Ave  endiu-ed  the  pain,  and 
iinpetuously  clamour  for  au  antidote  to  pride : AA-e  Avant 
to  be  estranged  from  ourselves  and  iinpersonal,  after 
pain  has  made  us  personal  too  forcibly  and  too  long. 
“Avauut,  Avaunt,  oh  pride!”  Ave  exclaim,  “ it  Avas 
another  illness  and  auother  convulsion ! ” Again  Ave 
cast  louging  glances  at  men  and  nature : Avith  a sorroAvful 
smile  we  remember  that  noAv  Ave  vieAv  many  things 
concerning  them  in  a neAV  and  different  light,  that  a 
veil  has  been  removed — but  it  is  so  invigorating,  again 
to  see  the  subdued  lights  of  life  and  to  step  out  of  the 
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terrible,  sober  dayliglit  wliereiii  we,  as  siifferevs,  saw 
tlie  things  and  tlirougli  the  thiiigs.  We  are  not  angry 
when  the  cliarms  of  liealth  resmne  their  sport ; we  look 
on,  as  if  transformed,  inildly  and  wearily.  In  this 
condition  we  cannot  listen  to  music  without  weeping. 
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The  so-called  “ e{io.” — Language  and  the  prejndices 
on  which  language  is  based  are  very  mnch  in  onr  way 
in  the  exploration  of  inward  processes  and  cravings : as 
au  instance  we  may  eite  the  fact  that  words  really  exist 
only  for  the  Superlative  degrees  of  these  processes  and 
cravings ; bnt  uow  we  are  accustomed,  where  we  lack 
words,  to  give  up  dose  observation,  becanse  it  is  painful 
in  this  case  to  thiuk  accurately ; nay,  forinerly  the 
involnntary  conclusion  was,  that  where  the  province  of 
words  ceased,  that  of  existence  ceased  likewise.  Wrath, 
hatred,  love,  pity,  desire,  recognition,  joy,  pain,  all  are 
nanies  for  extreme  conditions  : the  milder,  middle  stages, 
and  more  so.  The  ever-active  lower  stages  escape  onr 
attention,  and  yet  it  is  they  which  weave  the  textnre 
of  onr  characters  and  fate.  Those  extreme  outbursts — 
and  even  the  most  moderate  conscions  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleäsure  which  we  may  experieuce  while  partaking  of  a 
dish  or  heariug  a sonnd  is  perhaps,  if  rightly  estimated, 
nothing  bnt  an  extreme  ontburst — very  often  destroy  the 
textni’e,  and  then  are  violent  exceptions,  mostly  in 
consequeuce  of  some  congestion ; and  how  easily  can 
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tliey,  as  such,  niislead  tlie  observer ! just  as  easily  as 
tliey  misguide  the  jjerson  acting.  AVe  noue  of  us  are 
such  as  we  appear  to  he  according  to  the  conditious  for 
■\vhich  alone  we  have  consciousuess  aud  words,  and 
cousequeiitly  praise  and  blame ; we  misjudge  ourselves 
after  these  stormier  outhursts  which  becoiiie  knomi  to 
US  aloiie ; we  dvaw  a conclusion  from  a material,  whereiu 
the  exceptions  outweigh  the  rule  ; we  mistake  ourselves 
in  reading  these  to  all  appearances  inost  intelligible 
characters  of  our  own.  But  our  opinion  of  ourselves, 
the  so-called  “ exjo”  which  we  discovered  by  this  wrong 
inethod,  henceforth  beconies  a fellow-architect  of  our 
character  and  faith. 
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The  imknown  icoiid  of  the  suhjeet. — AVhat  men  from 
the  remotest  times  down  to  the  present  day  have  found 
so  hard  to  understand  is  their  ignorance  of  themselves ; 
not  only  with  regard  to  good  and  evil,  but  with  regard 
to  something  much  more  essential.  Still  that  most 

ancient  of  delusions  lives  on,  that  we  knoAv,  precisely 
know  in  each  case,  how  human  action  is  brought  about. 
Not  only  “ God  who  looks  into  the  heart,”  not  only 
the  doer  who  preineditates  Ins  deed — no,  not  anybody 
eise  even  entertains  any  doubt  as  to  bis  grasping  the 
essential  part  in  the  proceedings  of  another  person’s 
actions.  “I  know  what  I want,  what  I have  done  ; I 
am  free  and  responsible  for  my  action,  I make  the  other 
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respoiisible ; I caii  mention  by  mime  all  moral  possi- 
bilities  and  all  internal  emotions  preceding  an  action  ; 
you  may  act  as  yon  like  in  tliis  matter — I imderstand 
myself  and  yon  all ! ” — so  everybody  of  old  nsed  to 
tliink,  so  almost  everybody  thinks  even  now.  Socrates 
and  Plato,  great  doubters  and  admirable  Innovators  on 
tliis  liead,  yet  were  naive  believers  in  regard  to  tbat 
most  fatal  jirejndice,  tliat  most  in-ofound  mistake,  tliat 
“ tlie  right  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  followed  up 
by  tlie  right  action.”  Witli  regard  to  tliis  principle  tliey 
still  were  the  beirs  of  tlie  universal  madness  and  pre- 
sumption  wliicli  believes  in  tlie  existence  of  knowledge  and 
the  essence  of  an  action.  “ It  would,  truly,  be  terrible 
if  the  insight  into  the  essence  of  the  right  action  were 
not  to  be  followed  up  by  the  right  action  itself,”  is  the 
only  explanation  which  these  great  men  deemed  needful 
in  proot  of  tliis  idea  ; to  them  the  contrary  seemed  out 
of  the  question  and  harehrained,  and  yet  this  contrary  is 
the  bare  truth  itself  which,  from  times  immemorial,  has 
beeil  proved  daily  and  hourly.  Is  it  not  a very 
“ terrible  ” truth  tliat,  whatever  we  may  know  of  au 
action  in  general,  it  never  suffices  for  accomplishiiig  it ; 
that  the  bridge  between  knowledge  and  action  has  never 
yet  heen  coustructed  in  one  single  iiistauce  ? The 
actious  are  never  such  as  they  ajipear  to  us.  We  have 
heen  at  such  paiiis  to  learn  that  things  external  are 
not  such  as  they  appear  to  us — very  well,  the  same  may 
be  asserted  with  regard  to  the  things  internal.  The 
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moral  actious  are,  in  reality,  somctliiiig  “ diflereiit,” 
Ave  eannot  say  more,  and  all  actions  are  essentially 
inscrntable.  The  contrary  has  Leen  and  is  tlie  general 
belief:  we  liave  tlie  most  ancient  realiam  arrayed 

against  ns.  Hitlierto  inankind  Avere  AA'ont  to  tliink,  “ An 
action  is  such  as  it  appears  to  us.”  (In  re-rcading 
thesc  Avords,  a very  einphatic  passage  of  Schopenhauer 
occnrs  to  my  inind,  AA'hich  I AA’ill  adduce  as  a prool  that 
OA'en  he,  Avithont  any  scru])le  AA’hatever,  adhered  and 
continned  to  adhere  to  this  moral  realism  ; Each  one 
of  US  is  really  a competent  and  perfect  moral  judge, 
Avith  a thorough  knoAA’ledge  of  good  and  evil,  holy  in 
loving  the  good  and  despisiug  evil — all  this  applies  to 
cverybody,  in  as  far  as  not  his  oavu  actions  but  those 
of  others  have  to  be  examined,  and  he  has  only  to 
approve  and  disapprove,  AAdiile  the  bürden  of  the  achieve- 
mcnt  is  laid  on  other  shoulders.  Heiice  everybody  is 
perfectly  justilied,  as  confessor,  to  take  the  place  of 

Güd.”) 
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In  prisoii.—'My  eye,  hoAvever  strong  and  Aveak  it 
may  be,  only  encompasses  a certain  distance,  and  aa  ithin 
this  distance  I moA’e  and  live ; this  horizontal  liiie  is 
my  immediate  greater  and  lesser  fate,  Iroin  AAhich  I 
eannot  escape.  Thus  round  every  being  a couceiitric 
circle  is  draAvn,  Avhich  has  a centre  and  Avhich  is 
peculiar  to  him.  In  a similar  Avay  our  ear  encloses  us 
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in  a small  S2mce,  and  so  does  our  touch.  Ey  these 
liorizons,  wlierein  oin-  senses  are  confined  as  in  jii’ison- 
■\valls,  we  nieasure  tlie  world,  calliug  one  tliing  near  and 
another  far  off,  one  thing  large  and  auotlier  small,  one 
tliing  liard  and  another  soft : this  measuring  we  call 
feeling — it  is  all,  in  itself,  an  error ! According  to  tlie 
nnmber  of  exiieriences  and  excitements  whicli  we  may 
jiossihly  exjierience  during  a certain  iieriod,  we  value 
our  lives  as  short  or  long,  j'ooi’  or  rieh,  full  or  void  : 
and  in  corres^iondence  to  the  average  human  life  we 
value  that  of  all  other  heings — all  this  is  an  error  in 
itself!  Were  our  eyes  a hundred  times  quicker  with 
regard  to  our  surroundings,  human  heings  would  ajijiear 
enormously  tall  to  *us ; nay,  v’e  might  conceive  senses 
by  which  mortals  might  he  feit  to  he  of  immeasurahle 
size.  Oll  the  other  hand,  organs  could  be  imagined 
such  as  to  allow  whole  solar  Systems  to  be  viewed  as 
if  contracted  and  closely  2>*ickcd  together  like  a single 
cell : and  to  heings  of  the  ojiposite  order,  one  cell  of  the 
human  body  might  jiresent  itself  as  a solar  System  in 
motion,  construction,  and  harmony.  The  habits  of  our 
senses  have  plunged  us  into  the  lies  and  deceptions  of 
feeling:  these,  again,  are  the  foundations  of  all  our 
judgineuts  and  knowledge,”  there  is  110  escajie  what- 
ever,  110  back-way  or  by-way  into  the  real  world.  We 
Spiders  are  caught  in  our  own  nets,  and  whatever 
we  may  catch  in  them,  we  cannot  catch  anything  but 
what  allows  itself  to  be  caught  in  our  iiet. 
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WJiat  thni  in  oiir  iidfihhoiir  ?■ — Wliat  tlieii  do  we 
coiiceive  to  be  the  limits  of  our  iieighbour,  I meaii  tliat 
whereby  lie,  so  to  speak,  engraves  and  iiupresses  himself 
011  ns  ? We  know  notliiiig  of  bim  but  tlie  cbaiiges 
wrougbt  in  us  by  bim, — our  kuowledge  of  bim  is  like  a 
bollow,  inoiilded  space.  We  impute  to  bim  tbe  sensations 
■\vbicb  bis  actions  arouse  in  ns,  tbns  giving  bim  a false, 
inverted  positivity.  Accordiiig  to  onr  kuowledge  of  onr- 
selves,  we  form  bim  into  a satellite  of  onr  own  System, 
and  if  be  sbines  or  gi'ows  dark  to  us,  and  we  are  tbe 
nltimate  cause  in  eitber  case, — we  still  believe  tbe 
coutrary ! Ob  world  of  pbantonis,  in  wbicb  we  live ! 
Üb  World,  dreamt  of  as  full  and  uprigbt,  yet  so  perverse, 
topsy-tnrvy  and  void  ! 
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Expcricnce  and  However  bigbly  a persoii 

iiiay  develop  bis  self-kuowledge,  uotbing  cau  be  moie 
imperfect  tban  tbe  picture  embodying  all  tbe  craviugs 
tbat  coiistitnte  bis  being.  He  can  only  just  name  tbe 
more  important  oiies : tbeir  number  and  power,  tbcir 
Üux  and  reflux,  tbeir  mutual  action  and  couiiter-actioii, 
and,  above  > all,  tbe  laws  of  tbeir  subsistence  will  remaiii 
totally  unknowu  to  bim.  Hence  tbis  subsistence  becomes 
a matter  of  cbance ; our  daily  experiences  tbrow  out  a 
“ hat”  now  to  tbe  oiie,  tben  to  anotber  of  our  craviugs,  and 
tbese  greedily  seize  upoii  it ; but  tbe  wbole  coming  and 
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goiiig  of  tliese  occurreiices  Stands  in  110  rational  connection 
witli  tlie  required  means  of  subsistence  of  tlie  total  nnmbev 
of  cravings  : tlie  ontcome  of  whicli  will  ever  be  the  starving 
and  sjioiling  of  some,  and  tlie  snrfeit  of  otliers.  Every 
moinent  in  tlie  life  of  a liuinan  being  caiises  some  polyinis- 
arins  of  bis  cliaracter  to  grow,  otliers  to  wither,  in  corre- 
spondence  witli  tlie  sustenance  wliich  tbe  moinent  may 
or  may  not  supply.  Our  experiences,  as  previously  men- 
tioned,  are,  in  tliis  sense,  all  means  of  subsistence,  bnt 
scattered  about  witli  a reckless  band,  witbout  discrimina- 
ting  between  tbe  bungry  and  tbe  gliitted  ones.  In  conse- 
(pience  of  tbis  accidental  sustenance  of  tbe  parts,  tbe  wbole 
full-grown  polypus  will  be  sometbing  just  as  accidental  as 
its  growtb.  To  express  it  more  clearly,  suppose  a craving 
bas  reacbcd  tbat  stage  at  wbicb  it  demands  gratification, — 
or  exercise  of  iiower,  or  a discbarge  of  tbe  same,  or  Satura- 
tion of  a vacuuin, — all  tbis  is  metapborical  language, — tben 
it  examines  every  occurrence  of  tbe  day  witli  a view  to  its 
niost  profitable  employment  for  its  own  purpose ; wbetber 
we  may  be  walking  or  resting,  feeling  annoyed  or  readiug, 
speaking,  figbting  or  exulting,  tbe  craving  in  its  tbirst 
watcbes,  so  to  speak,  every  condition  wbicb  we  may  enter 
lipon  and,  as  a rule,  finds  notbing  for  itself  and  bas  to  wait 
and  go  Oll  tbirsting  : after  a little  wbile  it  grows  faint, 
and  after  a few  more  days  or  inontbs  of  non-gi’atification, 
it  ivitbers  like  a plant  witbout  rain.  Perbaps  tbis  cruelty 
of  cbaiice  would  even  be  more  strikingly  conspicuous  'if 
all  cravings  were  as  tborougb-goiiig  as  bunger,  wbicb  does 
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not  Content  itself  witli  iinaginary  dislics ; but  inost  of 
our  cravings,  especially  tlie  so-called  moral  ones,  do  so, — 
if  iny  snpposition  be  pennissible,  tliat  our  dreams,  to  a 
certain  extent,  are  able  and  intended  to  compensate  for 
tbat  accidental  non-appearance  of  sustenance  during  the 
day.  Why  was  yesterday’s  dream  full  of  tenderness  and 
tears,  wliile  tliat  of  the  preceding  day  was  facetious  and 
wanton,  and  of  a previous  one  adventurous  and  engaged 
in  a continued  glooiny  searcli  ? Why  do  I,  on  one,  enjoy 
indescribable  raptures  of  music ; on  another,  soar  and 
fly  up  with  the  fierce  delight  of  an  eagle  to  most  distant 
smninits  ? These  fictions,  which  give  scope  and  utterance 
to  our  cravings  for  tenderness  or  merriment,  or  ad- 
venturousness,  or  to  our  longing  aftcr  music  or  mountains, 
— and  everybody  will  have  striking  instances  at  band — are 
interpretations  of  our  nervous  Irritation  during  sleep,  very 
free  and  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  motions  of  our 
blood  and  intestines,  of  the  pressure  of  the  arm  and  the 
coverings,  of  the  sounds  of  the  church  bells,  the  weather- 
cocks,  the  moths,  or  other  things  of  the  kind.  The  fact 
that  this  text,  which,  on  the  whole,  remains  very  much 
the  same  for  one  night  as  for  another,  is  so  difterently 
commented  upon,  that  rcason  in  its  poetic  eftorts,  on  two 
successive  days,  imagines  such  different  causes  for  the 
same  nervous  irritations,  may  be  explained  by  the  prompter 
of  this  reason  being  to-day  another  than  yesterday, — 
another  craving  requiriug  to  be  gratified,  exemplified, 
practised,  refreshed  and  uttered, — this  very  one,  indeed. 
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beiug  at  its  flood-tide,  wliile  yesterday  aiiotlier  liad  its 
turn  ! Real  life  lias  not  tliis  freedom  of  interpretatioii 
whicli  dream-lifc  lias  ; it  is  less  poetic,  less  licentious  ; 
but,  ueed  I em])liasiHe  it,  tliat  ouv  craviugs,  whcn  awake, 
likewise  merely  Interpret  the  nervous  irritations,  and,  in 
correspondence  with  their  reqnireinents,  deterinine  tlieir 
“ causes  ” ; tliat  there  is  no  essential  differencc  between 
waking  and  dreaming ; tliat  even  wlien  very  difterent 
stages  of  ciüture  are  coinpared,  tlie  freedom  of  conscious 
interpretatioii  of  tlie  one  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  tlie 
freedom  in  dreams  of  tlie  otlier ; that  even  onr  moral 
iudgmeiits  and  valuations  are  only  Images  and  iniagina- 
tions  of  a pli}'siülogical  incident  unknown  to  ns,  a kind  ol 
customary  language  for  tlie  designation  of  certain  nervous 
irritants ; tliat  all  oiir  so-called  consciousness  is  a iiiore  or 
less  fantastical  commeiitary  on  au  unknown  text,  onc 
perliaps  not  nnknowable,  yet  feit?  Take  sonie  trifling 
incident.  Suppose  sonie  day  we  noticed  in  the  uiarket- 
place  a person  laugliing  at  ns  wliile  we  are  passing : 
according  to  tlie  craviiig  vdiicli  just  tlieii  predoniinates  in 
US,  tliis  incident  will  liave  various  meaniiigs  to  ns, — and, 
according  as  we  are  constituted,  it  will  be  an  altogetber 
difterent  incident.  One  takes  it  like  a drop  of  rain ; 
anoflier  sliakes  it  oft'  like  au  insect ; a tliird  one  will  try 
to  pick  a quarrel ; auotlier  examiues  bis  garmeut,  wlietlicr 
it  may  liave  given  rise  to  derisiou ; anotlier  agaiii,  in 
consequence  tliereof,  niuses  on  tlie  ridiciilous  itself;  a 
tliird  is  deliglited  at  liaving.  iiiicousciously  added  a ray  of 
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mirtli  and  simahine  to  tlie  Avorld ; — and  in  eacdi  case  some 
craving  is  gratified,  be  it  tliat  of  anger,  combativeness, 
nieditation  or  benevolence.  Tliis  special  craving  seized 
upon  tlie  incident  as  u])on  its  prey ; wliy  just  tbis  one  ? 
Because,  pinched  witb  bnnger  and  tbirst,  it  was  lying  in 
ambusb.  The  otber  morning  at  eleven  o’clock,  a man 
suddenly  feil  down  full  length  inimediately  in  front  of  me, 
as  if  struck  by  liglitning ; all  tlie  women  around  slirieked 
aloud.  I raised  bim  to  bis  feet  and  waited  tili  lie  bad 
recovered  speecb — in  the  meantime  not  a muscle  in  1113’ 
face  moved,  and  no  feeling,  neitber  of  terror  nor  of  pity, 
was  aroused ; bnt  I did  tlie  niost  urgent  and  reasonable 
tliing,  and  coolly  went  my  way.  Suppose  I liad  been  told 
tlie  previoiis  da}'  tliat  011  the  following  morning,  at  eleven 
o’clock,  somebody  would  fall  down  in  front  of  me  in  the 
abovementioned  manner,  — I shoiild  have  suftered  all 
sorts  of  agonies  beforehand,  not  slept  all  night,  and,  at 
the  decisive  moment,  perhaps,  followed  the  nian’s  example, 
instead  of  helping  him.  For  in  the  meantime  all 
possible  cravings  would  have  had  time  to  iniagine  the 
incident  and  comment  on  it.  AVhat  then  are  our 
experiences  ? Much  morc  tliat  which  we  transpose  into, 
than  tliat  which  is  contained  in  theni.  Or  shoiild  we  say 
— Nothing  in  itself  is  contained  therein,  expcrience  is  a 
Work  of  fancy  ? 
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To  case  the  miiid  of  the  seeptic. — “I  do  not  in  the 
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least  kiiow  wbat  I am  doing ! I do  not  in  tlie  least  know 
wbat  I ongbt  to  do.”  Yon  are  rigbt,  bnt  be  sure  of  tbis  : 
yon  are  being  done  every  inoment ! Mankind,  at  all  times, 
inistook  the  active  for  tbe  passive  ; it  is  tbeir  everlasting 
gi'ainmatical  blunder. 
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Cause  and  effect. — On  tbis  niirror — for  onr  intellect 
is  a mirror — sometbing  is  going  on  wbicb  sbows  regnlarity ; 
a certain  tbing,  eacb  time,  follows  anotber  certain  tbing. 
Tbis,  if  we  want  to  perceive  it  and  give  it  a name,  we 
call  cause  and  effect.  We  fools ! As  if,  in  tbis,  we 
iinderstood  or  coidd  nuderstaud  anytbing ! For  we  bave 
seen  notbing  bnt  tbe  images  of  ‘‘  cause  and  effect.”  And 
tbis  very  figurativeness  makes  tbe  insigbt  into  a more 
substantial  relation  tban  tbat  of  sequence  impossible. 
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The  piirposes  in  nature. — Any  important  investigator 
wbo  devotes  bis  attention  to  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  eye  and 
its  formation  in  tbe  lowest  creatnres,  and  sbows  tbe  wbole 
gi’adnal  genesis  of  tbe  eye,  is  bonnd  to  arrive  at  tbe 
important  resnlt  tbat  sigbt  was  not  at  first  the  purpose 
of  the  eye,  bnt  mueb  more  probably  asserted  itself  when 
cbance  bad  coinposed  tbe  apparatus.  A single  instauce 
of  tbis  kind  snffices  to  open  onr  eyes  as  to  tbe  fallacy  of 
“ pmqmses  ” in  nature. 
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Reason. — Ho\s'  did  reason  coiiie  iiito  tlie  world?  As 
is  meet,  in  an  irrational  way,  wliicli  we  sliall  have  to  guess 
out  like  a riddle. 
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IVliat  is  volition  l — We  laugli  at  any  one  wlio,  stepping 
out  of  his  cliamber  tlie  very  same  minute  as  tlie  sun  steps 
out  of  his,  says,  “ I wisli  the  sun  to  rise  ” ; or  who,  tliougli 
unable  to  stop  a vvheel,  says,  “ I wish  it  to  roll  ” ; or  wlio, 
wlien  tlirowii  in  wrestling,  says,  “ Here  I lie  ; but  liere  I 
wisli  to  lie  ! ” Yet,  despite  all  mockery,  do  we  not  act 
cxactly  like  tliese  tliree  wlienever  we  utter  the  words  “ I 
wish  ” “? 
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Of  the  realm  of  frccdom. — We  cau  think  a great 
many  more  things  than  act  and  experience — that  is,  our 
thinking  faculty  is  superficial  and  contents  itself  with  the 
surface  ; nay,  it  does  not  even  notice  it.  If  our  intellect 
had  beeil  developed  in  strict  proportion  to  our  strength  and 
our  exercise  of  strength,  the  topmost  principle  of  our 
thinking  would  bc  that  we  cau  oiily  uiiderstand  that  which 
we  can  do — if  there  is  any  understaiiding  at  all.  The 
thirsty  mau  is  deprived  of  water,  but  the  creatioiis  of  his 
fancy  continually  produce  water  before  his  sight,  as  if 
nothiug  could  be  more  easily  procured ; the  superficial 
and  easily  satisfied  iiature  of  the  intellect  caunot  grasp 
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tlie  real  distress,  and  in  tliis  it  feels  its  superiority.  It  is 
prond  of  knowing  more,  of  riuming  faster,  and  ot  reaching 
the  goal  almost  instantaneously  ; so  tlie  realm  of  tliouglits 
in  coinparison  witli  the  realnis  of  action,  of  volition,  and 
experience,  appears  to  he  a realm  of  freedom,  while,  as 
previously  stated,  it  is  hut  a realm  of  superficiality  and 
sufficiency. 
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Ohlkion. — The  existence  of  oblivion  has  never  heen 
proved.  All  that  we  know  is  that  recollection  is  not  within 
our  power.  Up  to  the  present  we  have  filled  that  gap  in 
onr  power  with  the  word  “ ohlivion,”  just  as  if  it  were 
anothcr  addition  to  our  list  of  faculties.  But  what  is 
within  our  power  ? If  that  word  fills  up  a gap  in  our 
power,  might  not  thcn  the  other  words  fill  up  a gap  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  power '? 
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For  a purpose. — Of  all  actions  those  for  a purpose 
are  appareutly  least  understood,  because  they  have  always 
heen  considered  as  most  intelligihle  and  as  most  common- 
place  to  our  consciousness.  The  great  problems  are 
expoSed  to  public  view. 
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Dream  and  responsihilitii. — You  wish  to  be  responsihle 
in  everything,  except  for  your  dreams.  What  wretched 
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weakness,  wluit  waiit  of  consisteiit  courage  ! Nothiiig  is 
so  mucli  your  own  as  your  dreaiiis  are ! Notliiiig  so  mucli 
your  owii  work  ! Substaiice,  form,  diiration,  actor, 
spectator,  all  tliis  you  yourself  are  in  thesc  comedies ! 
Yet  in  these  you  are  afraid  and  asliained  of  yourselves, 
and  even  (Edipus,  wise  ffidipiis,  derived  comfort  from  tlie 
thought  that  we  cannot  be  blamed  for  our  dreains. 
^Yllence  I iiifer  that  tbe  great  niajority  of  mankind  must 
feel  couscious  of  abominable  dreams.  Otherwise,  how 
mucli  would  these  nightly  fictions  liave  been  exploited  in 
the  interest  of  human  arrogance  ! Need  I add  that  wise 
(Edipus  was  right,  that  we  are  really  not  respousible  for 
our  dreams,  uo  niore  tliaii  for  our  wakiug  hours,  and  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  free  will  has  for  its  father  and  mother 
human  pride  and  sense  of  power  ? Perhaps  I mention  this 
too  often,  but  it  at  least  does  not  prove  it  an  error. 
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The  alleged  contest  of  motires. — We  speak  of  the 
“ contest  of  motives,”  but  imply  a contest  which  is  not 
the  contest  of  motives.  That  is,  in  our  meditative  con- 
sciüusness  the  results  of  divers  actions  successively  come 
to  the  front ; we  imagiue  ourselves  capable  of  accomplishing 
them  all,  and  compare  these  results.  We  imagiue  that 
we  have  decided  upon  an  action,  wheu  we  have  convinced 
om’selves  that  its  results  will  be  geuerally  auspicious  ; 
betöre  we  arrive  at  this  final  conclusion  we  often  honestly 
worry  about  the  gi-eat  difticulty  of  guessing  the  couse- 
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quciiccs,  of  seeing  tliem  in  their  full  importance,  iiideed, 
all  of  tlieni,  witliout  omission  ; iii  -wliicli  case  tlie  number 
obtained  bas  still  to  be  divided  by  cliaiice.  To  meiition 
tbe  Principal  difficulty : All  tlie  resnlfs  whicb,  singly,  caii 
ouly  be  aiiticijiated  with  great  trouble,  now  bave  to  be 
balaiiced  011  tbe  same  scales  against  one  anotber ; and  it 
so  often  bappeiis  tbat  for  tbis  casuistry  of  advantage,  owing 
to  tbe  ditference  in  quality  of  all  tbese  possible  results, 
botb  scales  and  weigbts  are  found  wanting.  But  suppose 
tbat  even  bcre  we  were  able  to  get  to  a satisfactory  issue, 
and  tbat  cbance  bad  placed  in  our  scales  results  wbicb 
adinit  mutual  balancing,  we  now  bave  indeed  in  tbe  picture 
of  tbe  results  of  a certain  action  a motive  for  doing  tbis 
very  action — yea,  one  motive  ! But  at  tbe  moment  of  our 
eventual  action  we  are  pretty  frequently  influenced  by  a set 
of  motives  otber  tban  tbose  under  discussion,  tbat  is  tbose 
of  tbe  “ pictorial  gi-oup  of  results.”  Tbe  babitual  play  of 
our  energy,  or  a sligbt  encouragement  on  tbe  part  of  a 
person  wboui  we  bonour,  fear,  or  love  ; or  love  of  ease, 
wbicb  prefers  to  do  tbat  wbicb  is  nearest  at  band  ; or  some 
excitement  of  tbe  imagination,  caused  at  tbe  decisive 
moment  by  some  trivial  occurrence  ; or  pbysical  influence, 
spriuging  up  quite  unexpectedly ; or  caprice ; or  tbe  out- 
burst  of  some  passion  wbicb,  quite  by  accident,  is  ready  to 
burst  fortb ; in  sbort,  motives  of  wbicb  some  are  not 
known  to  us  at  all,  some  but  very  little,  and  wbicb  we  can 
iiever  couuterbalance  in  advance,  are  tbe  insticators. 
Probably  even  among  tbem  a contest  takes  place,  a driving 
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to  and  fro,  a weigliing  up  and  down  of  parts — and  this 
wonld  be  tlie  real  “ contest  of  motives  ” — sometbing  qnite 
invisible  and  nnknown  to  ns.  I liave  calculated  tbe  resnlts 
and  snccesses,  and  in  so  doing  placed  a very  essential 
inotive  into  tbe  battle-line  of  tbe  motives,  but  I am  as  far 
from  drawing  up  tbis  battle-line  as  I am  from  seeing  it ; 
tbe  battle  itself  is  bidden  from  me,  and  so  is  tbe  victory 
as  victory ; for  I certainly  learn  to  know  tbat  wbicb  I 
cventually  sball  do,  but  I do  not  eome  to  know  wbicb 
inotive  tbereby  bas  proved  victorious.  Yet  we  are  certainly 
wollt  not  to  take  all  tbese  uuknown  occiirrences  into 
accouut,  and  to  imagiiie  tbe  preparatory  stage  of  au  action 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious,  and  so  we  mistake  tbe 
contest  of  tbe  motives  for  tbe  comparison  of  tbe  possible 
resnlts  of  divers  actions — a mistake  of  most  important 
consequences,  and  most  fatal  to  tbe  development  of 
morality. 
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PiirpoHi’s  ! ]Vill  f — AVe  are  woiit  to  bclieve  in  two 

realnis — in  tbe  realm  of  piirposcs  and  volition  and  tbat 
of  accidents.  In  tbe  bitter  tbings  proceed  absiirdly, 
tbey  move,  stand,  and  fall  witboiit  anybody  being  able 
to  say  wby?  wbcrefore?  AVe  drcad  tbis  powerful  realm 
of  tbe  great,  cosmical  stupidity,  for,  in  most  cases,  we 
learn  to  know  it  as  dropping  down  upon  tbat  otber 
World  of  purposes  and  intentious,  like  a brick  from  tbe 
roof,  destroying  some  beautifiil  purpose  of  ours.  Tbis 
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belief  in  tlie  two  reahns  is  a veiy  ancient  romance  and 
nijdli : we  clever  dwarfs,  for  all  our  will  and  oui  piu- 
poses,  are  inolested,  rnn  down,  and  offen  trainpled  io 
deatli  by  tliose  stupid,  extreinely  stupid  giants,  the  acci- 
dents — but,  despite  all  this,  we  sbould  not  like  to  be 
deprived  of  tlie  awful  poetry  of  this  implied  in  their 
sence;  for  tliese  monsters  frequently  appear  wben  life,  in 
the  cobweh  of  purposes,  has  become  too  slow  or  too  anxious, 
ffivinc  a sublime  diversion  by  the  fact  tbat  for  once  their 
bands  tear  the  wbole  web — not  as  if  tbese  irrational  beings 
bad  wisbecl  to  do  so  or  bad  even  noticed  it.  But  their 
coarse,  bony  bands  run  tbrougb  our  web  as  tbougb  it  were 
tbin  air.  Tbc  Greeks  called  this  realm  of  incalculablc 
occurrences  and  sublime,  eternal  weak-mindediiess,  Moira, 
and  placed  it  round  their  gods  as  the  borizon  beyond 
which  neitber  their  actions  nor  their  eyes  could  reach  : witb 
tbat  secret  defiance  of  the  gods  which  is  met  witb  among 
several  nations,  in  so  far  as  tbey  are  worsbipped,  whilst 
fatc  is  kept  in  band  as  a last  trump  against  them ; 
wben,  for  instance,  Indians  and  Persians  imaginc  their 
gods  dependent  on  the  sacrifices  of  mortals,  thus  giving 
to  mortals  the  power,  if  worse  came  to  the  warst,  to 
let  the  gods  bunger  and  starvc  ; or  wben,  as  witb  tlie 
Inml,  melancboly  Scandinavian  a quiet  revenge  was 
enjoyed  in  the  idea  of  a twilight  of  tlie  gods  to  come 
in  retribiition  ot  tlie  constant  dread  wbicli  their  evil 
gods  caused  tbeni.  Far  otberwise  Cbristianity,  witb 
its  neitber  Indian,  Persian,  Greek,  nor  Scandinavian 
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feelings,  worshipping  in  the  diist  tlie  spirit  of  powcr  and 
bidding  its  disciples  kiss  the  very  dust.  It  gave  fortli 
that  tlie  omnipotent  “ realm  of  stupidity  ” was  not  as 
stnpid  as  it  looked,  tliat  we,  on  the  cohtrary,  were  the 
stupid  ones  who  did  not  notice  tliat  hehind  it  stood 
Cfod,  who,  though  addicted  to  dark,  devious  and  wonderfnl 
ways,  yet,  in  the  end,  “ brings  everything  to  a glorious 
end.”  This  new  myth  of  God,  who  hitherto  had  heen 
mistaken  as  a race  of  giants  or  Moira,  and  who  Hiniself 
was  the  weaver  of  purposes  and  webs,  finer  even  than 
those  of  onr  intelligence — so  fine  as  to  luake  them  appear 
unintelligihle,  nay,  nnreasonable — this  myth  was  so  hold 
a Subversion  and  so  daring  a paradox,  that  the  over- 
refined  ancient  world  could  not  resist  it,  however  mad 
and  contradictory  the  matter  seemed ; for,  confidentially 
speaking,  there  was  a contradiction  in  it : if  our  in- 
telligence cannot  divine  the  intelligence  and  purposes  of 
God,  whence  did  it  divine  this  quality  of  its  intelligence, 
and  this  quality  of  God’s  intelligence  ? In  more  modern 
times  a douht  has,  indeed,  sprung  up,  whether  the  hrick, 
which  feil  from  the  roof,  was  really  thrown  down  by 
“divine  love  ” — and  men  again  begin  to  fall  back  upon 
the  old  romance  of  giants  and  dwarfs.  Let  us  then 
learn,  for  it  is  high  time,  that  even  in  our  presnmed 
separate  realm  of  purposes  and  reason  the  giants  are 
the  rulers.  And  our  purposes  and  reason  are  not  dwarfs 
but  giants.  And  our  own  webs  are  as  often  and  as 
clumsily  broken  by  ourselves  as  by  the  brick  ! And  not 
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everytliiiig  is  puq^üse  which  is  so  callecl,  and  miicli  less 
is  everytliiug  volitioii  wliicli  is  called  volition ! And  if 
you  arrive  at  the  concliision : ‘ ‘ Tlien  tliere  is  only  one 
realin,  tliat  of  accidents  and  stupidity ! ” we  must  add  : 
well,  2’erbaps  tliere  is  Init  one  realm,  jierliajis  there  is 
neitlier  a volition  nor  purposes,  and  we  liave  only 
iniagined  them.  Tliose  iron  hands  of  necessity,  which 
shake  the  dice-hox  of  chance,  continue  their  gaine  for 
an  infinite  period : there  must  he  throws  which  appear 
perfectly  siniilar  to  expediency  and  rationality  of  every 
gi'ade.  Perhajis  our  voluntary  acts  and  jmrjioses  are  but 
such  throws,  and  we  are  only  too  narrow-minded  and 
too  vain  to  perceive  our  utter  weakness  of  intellect : 
which  makes  us  shake  the  dice-hox  with  iron  hands, 
and  do  nothing  in  our  most  intentional  actions  but  play 
ourselves  the  game  of  necessity.  Perhaps  ! To  get  over 
this  “ Perhaps  ” we  ought,  indeed,  to  have  been  guests 
of  the  Nether-world  and  of  those  regions  heyond  all 
surfaces,  jilaying  at  dice  and  betting  with  Persejihone 
at  the  goddess’  own  hoard. 
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1 hc  moral  fashions. — How  the  general  moral  judg- 
inents  have  shifted  ! Those  greatest  marvels  of  ancient 
moralitj^  E^iictetus,  for  instance,  knew  nothing  of  the 
glorification,  so  usual  110 w,  of  taking  thought  for  others, 
of  living  for  others ; according  to  our  moral  fashion, 
we  ought  really  to  call  them  immoral,  for  with  every 
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iiieaiis  in  tlieir  i)o\ver,  they  fouglit  for  their  ego  und 
iigainst  all  synijnithy  for  otliers  (especially  for  tlieir 
sufl'eriiigs  and  moral  imperfections) . Perliaps  tliey  would 
answer  ns:  “ If  you  feel  yourselves  such  dull  or  plain 
objects,  think  of  otliers  iiiore  than  of  yourselves.  You 
ivill  do  tlie  right  thing  ! ” 
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Christianity  dymy  atcay  in  morality. — “ On  n’est  hon 
que  par  la  pitie  : il  faut  donc  qu’il  y ait  quelque  pitie 
dans  tous  uos  sentiments  ” — so  preaches  morality  in  our 
days.  And  whence  comes  this“?  That  sympathetic,  dis- 
interested,  benevolent,  social  actions  are  iiow  feit  to  he 
characteristics  of  the  moral  man — nay,  perliaps  be  the 
most  universal  eflect  and  change  of  tone  which  Christianity 
bas  brought  about  in  Europe,  tbougb  this  bas  beeil 
neither  its  intention  nor  its  doctrine.  But  it  was  the 
residuiim  of  Cbristian  iiioods,  wben  the  very  contrary, 
utterly  selfisb  faitb  in  the  “One  thing  is  needful,”  that 
is,  the  absolute  importance  of  the  eternal,  personal 
Salvation,  togetber  witb  the  dogmas  on  wbicb  it  rested, 
bad  gradually  receded,  and  the  accompanying  belief  in 
“ love  ” and  “ cbarity,’’  in  accordance  witb  tlie  euornious 
practice  of  the  Cburcb,  was  tbereby  pusbed  into  the  tore- 
grouiid.  The  furtber  the  dogmas  were  departed  from, 
the  more  a justification  for  this  departiu'e  was  aimed  at 
in  a ciilt  of  pbilantbropy : not  to  fall  short  of  the 
Cbristian  ideal  in  this  poiut,  but,  if  possible,  to  excel 
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it,  was  a secret  Stimulus  to  all  Frencli  free-tbinkers 
from  Voltaire  down  to  Auguste  Comte ; and  the  latter, 
with  bis  famous  moral  forniula  of  “ viere  pour  aiitrwi  ” 
bas  indeed  outebristianed  Cbristianity ! Tbe  doctrine  of 
sympatbetic  affections  and  of  tbe  pity  or  utility  of 
otbers,  as  tbe  principle  of  action,  bas  gained  its  greatest 
fame  in  Germany  tbrougb  Seboj^enbauer,  in  England 
tbrougb  Jobn  Stuart  Mill : but  tbey  tbemselves  were 
only  ecboes — from  about  tbe  time  of  tbe  Frencli  revolution, 
tbese  doctrines  bave,  witb  an  enormous  motor  force,  sprung 
up  everywbere  in  tbe  coarsest  as  well  as  tbe  subtlest 
forms,  and  all  socialistic  principles  iiivoluntarily,  as  it  were, 
took  tbeir  stand  on  tbe  common  gi'ound  of  tbis  doctrine. 
Perbaps  in  our  days  110  prejudice  is  more  implicitly 
believed  in  tban  tbat  we  know  wbat  really  constitutes 
morality.  It  seems  tbat  now  everybody  is  pleased  to 
bear  tbat  society  is  about  to  adapt  tbe  individual  to  tbe 
general  recpiirements,  and  tbat  tbe  bappiness  and,  at 
tbe  same  time,  tbe  sacrifice  of  tbe  individual  consists  in 
feeling  bimself  as  a useful  member  and  instrunient  of 
tbe  wbole : we  bave  only  our  lingeriug  doubts  as  to 
wbere  to  look  for  tbis  wbole ; wbetber  in  an  existin«’’ 
State  or  in  one  yet  to  be  founded,  or  in  tbe  nation,  or  in 
an  international  brotberbood,  or  in  small,  new,  economic 
communities.  A great  deal  of  nieditation,  doubt,  tisbtinsf, 
mueb  excitement  and  passion,  are  just  now  being  exbibited 
on  tbis  bead  ; but  wouderful  and  pleasant  is  tbe  unanimity 
witb  wbicb  tbe  “ego”.  is  requested  to  jiractise  seif- 
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cleuilil,  until,  in  form  of  adaptatiou  to  the  wliole,  it  again 
obtains  its  fixecl  spliere  of  rights  and  duties,  until  it 
lias  become  sometliing  altogether  new  and  different. 
Nothing  less  is  aimed  at — whether  admitted  or  not — than 
thorough  transformation,  nay,  weakening  and  abrogation 
of  the  individual : there  is  au  unceasing  enumeration 
and  accusing  of  all  the  wickedness  and  ofl'eiisiveness, 
the  lavishness,  expeuse,  and  luxury  of  the  traditional 
aspect  of  individual  existence  ; it  is  hoped  that  everything 
inay  be  managed  in  a cheaper,  less  dangerous,  inore 
uniform,  and  harmonious  way,  provided  only  that  there 
are  nothing  but  large  bodies  and  their  members.  Every- 
thing which  in  any  way  corresiionds  to  this  all-productive 
cra-sung  and  its  subsidiary  craviugs,  is  considered  as 
good — this  is  the  moral  gi-ouud-current  of  our  age ; 
sympathy  and  social  feeling  play  into  each  other’s  hands. 
(Kant  is  still  outside  this  movement : he  expressly 

teaches  that  we  ought  to  be  callous  to  other  people’s 
suffering,  if  our  beneficence  is  to  have  moral  value — a 
precept  which  Schopenhauer,  as  may  easily  be  under- 
stood,  angrily  calls  Kaufs  absurdity.) 
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To  cease  thinkiiKj  of  oncsdf. — Let  us  thoroughly 
revolve  in  our  minds  the  reason  why  we  jump  after  a 
person  who,  before  our  eyes,  falls  iiito  the  water,  though 
we  do  not  in  the  least  care  for  him.  For  jiity’s 
sake  we  only  think  of  him — so  says  thoughtlessuess. 
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Wliy  clo  we  feel  pain  and  discomfort  about  somebody 
spitting  blood,  tliough  we  luay  be  adversely  and  ill-disposed 
tüwards  bim?  From  pity  ; wc  cease  to  tliiidc  of  ourselves, 
— so  says  agaiii  tliougbtlessness.  The  trntli  is  : in 

our  pity — I mean  to  say  in  tliat  wbicli,  in  a inisleading 
way,  is  usually  called  pity — we  indeed  tliink,  not  con- 
sciously  but  unconscionsly,  and  veiy  strongly,  just  as 
when  slijiping,  we,  unconsciously  to  ourselves,  inake  the 
most  efficient  counter-niotions,  and  in  so  doing  evidently 
nse  our  full  mental  powers.  The  miscliance  of  aiiother 
oÖends  us ; it  would  couvict  us  of  our  impoteuce,  perhaps 
of  our  cowardice,  if  we  did  not  afford  relief  to  it.  Or 
it  produces  in  itself  a diininution  of  our  lionour  in  the 
eyes  of  others  and  of  ourselves.  Or  an  intiination  of 
danger  to  us  lurks  in  the  stranger’s  mischance  and 
suÖering ; and  even  as  general  tokens  of  human  peril 
and  frailty  they  are  capable  of  painfully  alfecting  us. 

0 repel  this  kind  of  pain  and  olfence,  requiting  it  by 
an  act  of  pity,  behind  which  a subtle  self-defence  or 
even  revenge  may  be  hidden.  The  fact  that,  in  the 
main,  we  strongly  think  of  ourselves,  may  be  guessed 
from  the  decision  which  we  come  to  in  all  cases  where 
wo  can  avoid  the  sight  of  the  suffering,  starving,  Availing 
ones ; Ave  decide  on  the  opposite  course  AA’heneA'er  Ave 
can  approach  them  as  the  more  poAverfnl,  helpful  ones; 
Avhen  Ave  are  sure  of  approbation,  or  Avish  to  feel  the 
contrast  of  our  happiness,  or  hope  to  shake  off  our 
dulness  by  the  sight.  It  is  inisleading  to  call  the 
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misery,  wliich  is  inflicted  on  us  by  siicli  a si"ht  and 
wliich  may  be  of  a very  diflerent  kind,  commiseration,  for 
it  is  ccvtaiiily  a misery  froin  wliich  the  snft'eriiijf  one  before 
US  is  free : it  is  our  own,  as  bis  suffering  is  bis  own. 
But  it  is  only  tbis  personal  feeling  of  misery  wliich  we 
sliake  off  tbrougb  deeds  of  commiseration.  Yet  we 
never  do  anytbing  of  tlie  kind  from  one  single  motive; 
as  surely  as  we  wisb  tbereby  to  free  onrselves  from 
suffering,  so  surely  do  we,  by  tlie  same  action,  3'ield  to 
an  Impulse  of  pleasure — pleasure  arising  at  tlie  sigbt  of 
a contrast  to  our  condition ; at  the  consciousness  of 
heilig  able  to  belp  if  only  we  would  do  so ; at  the  tbougbt 
of  praise  and  gratitude  in  case  we  sbould  belp ; at 
the  very  act  of  belp,  in  so  far  as  it  may  prove  successfnl, 
and  as  sometbing  gradually  successful  gives  pleasure 
to  tlie  performer ; but,  above  all,  in  tlie  Sensation  tbat 
our  action  sets  limits  to  a shocking  injustice  (the  very 
outburst  of  one’s  indignation  is  refresbing) . All  tbese, 
and  a few  otlier  tbings  of  far  gi-eater  subtlety,  constitute 
“ commiseration.”  How  clumsily  does  language  witb 
its  one  word  come  down  upon  such  a polypbonoiis  being  ! 
Tbat  commiseration,  on  tlie  otlier  band,  is  of  one  kind 
witb  tlie  suffering  at  tlie  sigbt  of  wliich  it  springs  np, 
or  tbat  it  bas  a specially  acute,  penetrating  perception 
for  it,  is  contradictory  to  experience,  and  be  wbo  bas 
glorified  it  in  tbese  two  connections  was  lacking  sufficient 
experience  in  tbis  very  spbere.  Tbis  is  my  way  of 
doubting  all  tbose  incredible  tbings  wbicb  Scbopenbauer 
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atti'ibutes  to  comiiiiseratioii : lie,  wlio  woulfl  tliereby 
make  its  believe  in  bis  gi’eat  annoiuicement  tbat  pity 
tlie  very  pity  so  imperfectly  observed  and  so  badly 
described  by  bim — is  tbe  sonrce  of  all  and  every  former 
and  futiu'e  moval  action,  for  tbe  very  sake  of  tbose 
faculties  which  lie  had  erroneously  impnted  to  it.  Wliat 
is  it  really  tbat  distinguislies  people  witliout  compassion 
froin  tlie  compassionate  ones?  Above  all,  to  give  bnt 
a rougli  sketcli,  tliey  have  not  tbe  susceptible  Imagina- 
tion of  fear,  tbe  nice  facnlty  for  scenting  danger  ; neitber 
is  tbeir  vanity  so  easily  offended  if  sometbing  slionld 
bappen  wbicb  tbey  migbt  prevcnt  (tbeir  cantions  pride 
bids  tbem  not  meddle  uselessly  witb  otber  people’s 
aftairs ; nay,  tbey  ding  to  tbe  belief  tbat  cverybody 
sbould  belp  bimself  and  play  bis  own  cards).  Besides 
tbey  are,  in  most  cases,  more  bardened  to  tbe  endnring 
of  pain  tban  tbe  compassionate  ones;  it,  tbereforc,  does 
not  seem  so  very  unfair  to  tbem,  since  tbey  bave  suftered, 
tbat  otbers  slionld  siiffer.  Lastly,  tbe  state  of  soft- 
beartedness  to  tbem  is  as  painfnl  as  tbe  state  of  stoic 
ecpianimity  to  tbe  compassionate ; tbey  bestow  on  it 
words  of  deprecbition  and  tbink  tbeir  manliness  and 
cold  valoiir  tbereby  endangered,  tbey  conceal  tbe  tear 
frdm  otbers  and  wipe  it  off,  full  of  anger  witb  tbemselves. 
Tbeir  selfisbness  difiers  from  tbat  of  tbe  compassionate ; 
bnt  to  call  tbem,  in  tbe  bigbest  sense,  evil,  and  tbe 
compassionate  ones  good,  is  notbing  bnt  a moral  fasbion, 
wbicb  is  baving  its  riin,  as  tbe  reverse  fasbion  bad  its 
run,  and  a long  rnn  too. 
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/»  how  far  u'c.  have  to  hcware  qf  piUj. — Pity,  in  so 
far  as  it  really  causes  suffering — and  this  sliall  liere 
l)e  our  only  poiiit  of  view — is  a weakuess  like  evevy 
othei*  indulgence  in  an  injurions  passion.  It  increases 
tlie  World ’s  suffering : tliough  now  and  then  some 

suffering  inay  be  indirectly  diminished  or  relieved  in 
consequence  of  pity,  we  must  not  adduce  tliese  occasional 
and  011  tlie  wliole  unimportant  consequences  to  justify 
its  nature,  wliich,  as  already  stated,  is  injurious.  Sup- 
pose  tliat  it  prevailed  for  only  one  day,  would  not  liumanity 
be  brouglit  to  ruin  by  it  ? In  itself  it  bas  no  better 
cliaracter  tban  any  otber  craving ; only  wliere  it  is 
required  and  praised,  and  tliis  liappens  wlien  we  do  not 
understand  its  injurious  side,  but  discover  in  it  a source 
of  deliglit,  good  conscience  attacbes  itself  to  it ; only 
tlien  we  gladly  yield  to  it  and  are  not  afraid  of  its 
manifestation.  Under  otber  circinnstances,  wliere  it  is 
known  to  be  liurtful,  it  is  considered  a weakness,  or, 
as  among  tbe  Greeks,  a morbid,  periodical  impulse  whicli 
we  may  deprive  of  its  jeopardising  nature  by  teinporary 
and  arbitrary  discliarges.  Sbould  a person  just  for  once 
experimentally  and  intentionally  make  tbe  occasions 
for  pity  in  practical  life  for  a while  tlie  object  of  bis 
attention,  and  again  and  again  picture  to  bis  mind  all 
tbe  niisery  be  may  meet  witb  in  bis  surroundings,  be 
will  assuredly  grow  ill  and  despondent.  But  sbould  be 
wisb  to  serve  mankind  in  any  sense  of  tbe  word  as  a 
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jiliysiciaii,  lie  will  liave  to  be  very  cantious,  eise  it  miglit 
paralyse  liim  in  all  ciitical  moiiients,  cranip  liis  know- 
Icclgc  and  uiiiicrve  liis  liclpful,  delicate  hand. 
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ß(;i)ui  ‘pitied. — Savages  feel  witli  a moral  shndder 
wlieii  tliiuking  of  tlie  possibility  of  becoming  an  objeet 
of  jnty,  whicli  is  tlie  same  to  them  as  being  bare  of  all 
virtne.  To  bestow  jiity  is  tantamount  to  coutempt, 
tliey  do  not  want  to  see  a contemptible  beiiig  snlfer, 
tbis  affords  110  enjoyment.  On  tlie  contrary,  to  see  a 
foe  suffer,  wlio  was  acknowledged  tlieir  peer  in  pride 
and  who  does  not  renounce  bis  pride  even  amid  tortures, 
and  any  being  tbat  refuses  to  stoop  to  appeals  of  mercy, 
in  otber  words,  to  tlie  most  sbaiiiefiil  and  degradiiig 
abasenient,  is  tlie  eiijoyiiient  of  enjoyments,  wbicb,  in 
tlie  soul  of  tlie  savage,  excites  adiiiiratioii.  He  fiiially 
kills  siicb  a brave,  wbere  it  is  in  bis  power,  and  gi-aiits 
fiineral  bonoiirs  to  bim,  tlie  dauntless  one : bad  be 
wailed,  bad  bis  connteiiaiicc  lost  tlie  expressioii  of  cold 
defiaiice,  bad  be  sbown  biniself  contemptible,  well,  be 
wüiild  bave  beeil  allowed  to  live  like  a dog,  be  would 
110  longer  bave  stirred  tlie  pride  of  tlie  spectator,  and 
pity ‘would  bave  stepped  in  tlie  place  of  admiration. 
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Jlappiness  in  p>ity. — If,  witb  tbe  Indians,  tlie  kiiow- 
ledge  of  bum  an  misery  be  looked  upoii  as  tbe  goal  of 
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tliG  whole  iutellectuiil  ixctivity,  and  thvoughout  iiiany 
iiitellectual  gGiiGratioiis  sucli  a tGiTiblG  purposG  bG 

stcadily  adliGi’Gd  to : pity,  in  tliG  cyGs  of  such  pGOjxlG 
of  liGi’Gditary  pGssiinisin,  at  last  assiuiiGS  a iigw  valuG 
as  a lifG-prGSGvving  lorcG,  to  inalcG  GxistGiicG  GndnrablG, 
thongb  it  juay  sGGin  worthy  of  boing  thrown  away  in 
disgust  and  lioiTor.  Pity  bGconiGs  tlic  antidoto  of 
suicidc,  as  a SGiisation  which  causGS  2)lGasurG,  and 

inakGS  US  tasto  supGiiority  in  small  dosGs : it  divGi-ts 
tliG  minds,  makos  tliG  liGai’t  full,  banisliGS  foar  and 

torpor,  proinpts  words,  coinplaints  and  actions ; it  is, 
comjxarativGly  s^xGaking,  a bliss,  iiiGasurGd  by  tliG  misGiy 
of  tliG  knowlGdgG  which,  on  all  sidcs,  hamjXGrs  and 

obscurGS  tliG  individual,  taking  bis  bi-Gath  away.  But 
bliss,  of  whatGvcr  kind  it  inay  bc,  aft’ords  air,  light 
and  frcc  inovcmGiit. 
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Why  double  oiir  “ eyn  ” ? — Viowing  our  own  gx- 
poriGiicGS  in  tliG  saiUG  light  in  which  wg  arc  wont  to 
vicw  thc  GxpcriGnccs  of  otliGrs,  is  vory  coinforting  and 
an  advisablG  mcdicinc  to  boot.  ConvGi'sely,  to  look 
upoii  and  tako  tho  GxjxGriGiicGS  of  otliGrs,  as  if  tliGy  wgi'g 
our  own,  tliG  roquisition  of  a philosophy  of  coinpassiou, 
would  ruin  us,  and  in  a VGi-y  short  tiniG  too;  lot  us 
but  inakG  an  GxjxGriuiGnt  instoad  of  loaving  Gvorything 
to  our  imagination ! Bcsidcs,  tliG  formcr  maxiin  is  , 
ccrtainly  moro  in  accordancG  with  roason  and  goodwill 
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towards  rationality ; for  we  judge  more  objectively  tlie 
valiie  and  sigiiificance  of  au  occurrence,  wliicli  liappens 
to  others  aud  not  to  ourselves  ; the  value,  for  instauce, 
of  a case  of  death,  some  mouey-loss,  slander.  Pity  as 
tlie  pi'iuciple  of  acting,  ou  the  other  hand,  with  its 
precept — Suffer  by  anotlier’s  misfortuiie,  as  he  himselt 
suflers — wonld  force  the  ego-point  of  view  with  its 
exaggeratiou  and  eccentricity  to  becoiue  the  point  ot 
view  of  the  other,  that  is,  of  the  sympathiser  as  well  : 
so  that  we  should  have  to  suffer  both  froiu  onr  owii 
aud  the  other’s  ego,  aud  should  thus  voluutarily  bürden 
ourselves  with  a double  irratiouality  iiistead  of  luakiug 
the  burdeii  of  our  own  as  light  as  possible. 
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Increase  of  tendcrness. — AVlieuever  wo  find  out  that 
a persou  whom  wo  love,  houour,  aud  admire  suöers, 
which  iiivariably  tills  ns  with  extreme  astouishment, 
bccause  we  cauiiot  but  imagiue  that  our  happiuess, 
as  derived  from  him,  must  flow  from  a superabuudaut 
source  of  personal  happiuess — our  seusatious  of  love, 
reverence  aud  admiratiou  bccomc  osseutially  modified : 
they  become  more  teiider,  that  is : the  gulf  betweeu 
him  and  ourselves  seems  to  be  bridged  over,  aud  au 
approach  to  equality  to  take  place.  Ouly  theu  it  seems 
possible  that  we  luay  requite  him  the  good  doue  to  us, 
whereas,  previously,  he  lived  in  our  imaginatiou  as  oue 
Superior  to  oi:r  gratitude.  This  capability  of  requitiug 
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CAiises  US  "reat  joy  and  elevatioii.  We  try  to  divine 
what  inay  allay  bis  paiii,  and  give  it  to  bim;  if  be 
wants  words  of  comfort,  kind  glances,  attentions,  Services, 
presents,  we  give  tbem ; bnt  above  all,  if  be  wisbes  to 
see  US  sufler  tbrougb  bis  sufi'ering,  we  feign  to  be 

suffering ; yet,  in  all  tbis,  we  feel  tbe  enjo_yment  of 

active  gratitude : wbicb,  in  sbort,  is  kind  revenge.  If 
be  neitber  wants  nor  accepts  anytbing  from  us,  we 

depart  cbilled  and  sad,  almost  grieved : it  seems  as 

tbougb  our  gratitude  were  declined — on  tbis  jioint  of 
bonour  even  tbe  kindest  will  be  a stickler.  From  all 
tbis  it  follows  tbat,  even  in  tbe  most  favourable  case, 
tbere  is  sometbing  degrading  in  suffering  and  sometbing 
elevating  and  superior  in  sympatby ; wbicb  fact,  in  all 
eternity,  will  separate  tbe  two  sensations. 
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Xominallfi  hujlicr. — You  assert  tbat  tbe  moral  of 
pity  bas  a greater  power  tban  tbat  of  stoicism  ? Pi-ove 
it ! but  mind,  do  not  measure  tbe  “Ingber”  and  “ lower  ” 
Standard  in  morality  by  moral  yards  : for  tbere  are  no 
absolute  morals.  Hence  take  tbe  yard  measures  from 
elsewbere  and — be  on  your  guard  ! 
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Fraise  and  hlame. — After  an  uusuccessfiil  war  we 
always  look  for  tbe  person  wbo  is  to  “ blame  ” for  tbe 
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war;  aller  a successful  one  we  praisc  its  originator. 
In  cases  of  ill-success,  au  attempt  is  always  made  to 
fasten  tlie  blaine  ou  somebody ; for  noii-success  always 
causes  dejectiou  of  spirit,  tlie  sole  remedy  against  wliicli 
iS  spoutaneously  applied  by  a new  inciteinent  of  tbe 
sense  of  powei— that  is,  by  tbe  condeinnation  of  tbe 
“gnilty  one.”  The  cnlprit  is  not  iudeed  tbe  scape- 
goat  of  tbe  otber;  be  is  tbe  victini  of  tbe  weak, 
binuiliated,  depressed  ones,  wbo  are  eager  to  conviuce 
tbemselves  by  every  nieaus  in  tbeir  power  tbat  tbey 
still  bave  souie  power  left.  Self-condeiuuation  inay  like- 
wise  be  a lueaiis  of  restoring,  after  a defeat,  tbe  Sensa- 
tion of  strengtb.  Contrariwise,  tbe  glorification  of  tbe 
originator  is  ofteii  an  ecpially  blind  result  of  aiiotber 
craving,  wbicb  wants  to  seize  upou  its  victini  tbis  time 
tbe  sacrilice  to  tbe  very  victini  bas  a sweet  and  iuviting 
odour — for,  wben  tbe  sense  ol  power  in  a nation  01  a 
society  is  snrfeited  by  a gi'eat  and  fascinating  snccess, 
and  a weariness  of  victory  bas  set  in,  pride  is,  to  some 
exteut,  cast  aside ; tbe  sense  of  devotion  springs  np 
and  looks  out  for  an  object.  ^\betber  we  are  blamed 
or  praised,  we  nsually  aflord  tbe  opportunity,  and  too 
often  are  suatcbed  up  and  eagerly  dragged  in  by  onr 
ueigbbours,  for  tbe  pnrpose  ot  giving  an  ontlet  to  tbeir 
pent-up  feeliugs  of  reproacb  or  praise ; in  botb  cases 
we  confer  a benefit  upou  tbein,  for  wbicb  we  deserve  no 
praise  and  tbey  bave  110  tbanks. 
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^loie  hcantiful,  hut  Icss  valuahlc. — Picturcsque  nioral- 
ity  . sucli  is  tlie  inorality  of  high-asj)ii'iiig  passioiis  aiul 
abrupt  transitions,  of  pathetic,  impressive,  awful,  solemn 
gestures  and  souiids.  It  is  the  semi-savage  stage  of 
niorality : let  us  not  be  iiiduced  by  its  costhetic  cliarius 
to  assign  it  a higher  rank. 
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bympatky.  In  order  to  understand  another  person, 
that  is,  to  reproduce  his  feeling  in  ourselves,  we  often, 
indeed,  sound  his  feelings  to  their  very  dejjths,  by 
asking  ourselves,  for  instance : Why  is  he  giieved  ? 
and  theii,  in  our  turn,  feeling  grieved  for  the  same 
reason ; but  as  a rule  we  abstain  froin  so  doiiiff  and 
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produce  in  ourselves  the  feeling  according  to  the  effects 
which  it  exhibits  in  the  other  person,  by  copying  in 
our  own  persons  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  his  voice, 
gait,  attitude  (or  even  their  image  in  words,  picture, 
iiiusic)  to  a slight  resemblance  at  least  of  the  jilay  of 
the  muscles  and  the  nerves.  A similar  feeling  will  there- 
upon  arise  in  us,  in  consequence  of  an  old  slssociation 
of  movement  and  sentiinent,  which  is  trained  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards.  We  have  very  highly  developed 
this  art  ot  fathoming  the  feelings  of  others,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  a human  being,  are  almost  spontane- 
ously  and  incessantly  practising  it : one  need  only 
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watcli  tlie  jilay  of  ieatures  iii  feiuiiiiue  taces,  they 

([uiver  with  aiiimatioii,  tlirougli  tlie  constaiit  imitation 
and  reflectioii  of  all  tliat  is  beiiig  experienced  round 
tlieni.  But  by  uiusic  more  than  anytbing  eise  are  we 
sbown  wbat  gi’eat  masters  we  are  in  the  quick  and 
subtle  divination  of  feelings  and  in  synqjatliy : lor  tbougli 
music  be  a inere  copy  of  copied  feelings,  it  yet,  despite 
tbis  distance  and  vagueness,  pretty  frequently  inakes  us 
sbare  in  fliese  very  feelings,  so  tliat  we  grow  sad  witli- 
out  the  slightest  occasion  for  sadness,  perfect  tools  as 
we  are,  only  because  we  liear  sounds  and  rliythins 
which,  in  some  way  or  otlier,  remind  us  ol  the  tone 
and  the  movement,  or  only  the  habits  of  sorrowful  people. 
There  is  a tradition  of  a Danish  king  who,  listening  to 
a singer,  was  wrought  uii  to  such  a pitch  of  warlike 
enthusiasui  by  the  music  that  he  started  up  to  his 
feet  and  killcd  five  persoiis  of  his  assembled  house- 
hold  : there  was  110  war,  no  enemy  ; in  fact,  the 
very  opposite  prevailed  ; yet  the  force  which  refers 
from  the  feeling  to  the  cause  was  so  strong  in  the  king 
as  to  overpower  his  observation  and  reason.  But  such 
is  nearly  always  the  effect  of  music  (provided  that  it 
really  produces  au  effect),  and  we  have  no  need  of  such 
verj'  paradoxical  cases  to  become  aware  of  this  : the 
state  of  feeling  into  which  music  throws  us,  is  nearly 
always  coiitradictory  to  the  appearance  of  our  real  state 
and  of  reason,  which  recognises  this  real  state  and  its 
causes.  If  we  ask  how  it  has  come  about  that  the 
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iniitatioii  of  tlie  feeliiig  of  otliers  lias  become  so  familiär 
to  ns,  the  answer  will  iiöt  bc  Avaiitiiig : man,  as  the 
most  timid  of  all  beiiigs,  owing  to  bis  subtle  and  fragile 
nature,  bas  been  tutored  by  bis  timidity  in  tliat  sym- 
imtliy  and  ready  perception  of  tlie  feelings  of  otber 
jiersons  and  even  animals.  Tlirougliout  tbousands  of 
years,  lie  accustomed  bimself  to  see  a danger  in  every- 
tbing  stränge  and  living : at  such  a sight  he  imme- 
diately  copicd  the  expression  of  the  features  and  attitude, 
drawing  Ins  own  conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of  evil  in- 
tention  concealed  by  them.  Man  bas  applied  this 
interpretation  of  all  movements  and  lineaments  as 
intentions  even  to  the  nature  of  all  inanimate  things — 
in  the  delusion  that  there  exists  nothing  inanimate : I 
helieve  that  this  is  the  origin  of  what  we  call  enj  oy- 
ment of  nature  at  the  sight  of  lieaven,  fields,  rocks, 
forests,  Storni,  stars,  the  sea,  a landscape,  spring ; with- 
out  the  ancient  habits  of  fear  which  made  us  view 
everything  in  the  light  of  a second,  remoter  sense,  we 
should  now  feel  no  delight  in  nature,  any  more  tliau 
we  should  rejoice  in  man  and  beast  without  fear,  that 
preceptor  of  our  intellect.  Joy  and  pleasant  surprise, 
finally,  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  are  the  later-born 
children  of  sympathy  and  the  much  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  of  fear.  The  faculty  of  (piick  perception 
which  is  based  on  that  of  quick  dissembling — decreases 
in  proud,  vain-glorious  men  and  nations,  because  they 
have  less  fear  : on  the  other  hand,  all  species  ol  un- 
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clerstandiiig  and  dissiinulation  are  common  among  timid 
nations ; tliis  is  also  tlie  true  bome  of  all  imitative  arts 
and  the  liiglicr  intelligence.  If,  startiug  from  such  a 
tlieoiy  of  sj'mpathy  as  previonsly  proposed,  I turn  my 
mind  to  the  theory  of  a mystical  process,  just  now  so 
populär  and  sanctified,  by  means  of  which  pity  hleuds 
Wo  beings  into  one,  and  tbus  enables  the  one  imme- 
diately  to  understand  the  otber ; if  I bear  in  mind  tbat 
so  clever  a bead  as  Scboi)enbauer’s  deligbtcd  in  sucli 
fanciful  and  frivolous  trasb,  and,  in  bis  turn,  traiis- 
ferred  tbis  deligbt  to  clear  and  balf-clear  beads : I feel 
unbounded  astonisbment  and  pity.  How  gi-eat  must  be 
our  deligbt  in  inconceivable  nonsense ! How  closely 
akin  to  a madman  must  be  a saue  mau,  wben  be  listens 
to  bis  secret,  intellectual  desires ! Wby  tben,  really, 
did  Scbopeiibauer  feel  so  gi-ateful,  so  deeply  iudebted 
to  Kant?  The  followiug  instance  tbrows  au  unmis- 
takable  light  on  tbis  “wby?”  Somebody  bad  expressed 
an  opinion  as  to  bow  the  categorical  Im]:)erative  of 
Kant  migbt  be  deprived  of  its  occultness  and  be  made 
coiiceivable.  At  wliich  Scbopeubauer  burst  into  the 
followiug  words:  “A  couceivable  categorical  Imperative! 
Preposterous  ideal  Egyjitian  darkness  I Heaven  for- 
bid-  tbat  it  sbould  become  couceivable  ! The  very  fact 
tbat  tbere  is  sometbing  inconceivable,  tbat  tbis  misery 
of  understanding  and  its  conceptions  is  limited,  con- 
ditional,  final,  deceptive— tbis  certainty  is  Kaufs  great 
gilt.”  Let  US  consider,  wbetber  anybody,  wbo-from  tbe 
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very  first  feels  comforted  by  the  belief  in  tlie  incou- 
ceivability  of  tliese  tliings,  is  lionestly  bent  on  goiniii" 
an  insiglit  into  moral  things — one  wlio  still  lionestly 
believes  in  inspirations  from  above,  in  magic  and  gliostly 
aiiparitions  and  tlie  metapliysical  ngliness  of  the  toad. 
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Ifot',  if  this  craving  shoiild  rage! — Suppose  tlie 
craviiig  for  attacliment  and  care  for  others  (tlie  “ sym- 
patlietic  affection  ”)  liad  double  the  poiver  it  really  has, 
life  011  earth  would  be  unbearable.  Only  consider  how 
niany  foolish  things  every  one  is  apt  to  do,  each  day 
and  hoiir,  out  of  sheer  attacliment  and  care  for  Ins  own 
seif,  and  how  intolerable  he  appears  in  so  doing : how, 
if  we  were  to  become  to  others  objects  of  these  same 
follies  and  intrusions,  with  which  they  liave  hithei-to 
only  pestered  themselves.  Should  we  not  flee  precipi- 
tously,  as  soon  as  a “ neighbour  ” approached  us?  And 
should  we  not  apply  to  the  sympathetic  affection  as  foul 
names  as  those  which  we  now  apply  to  selfishness  ? 
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Closing  the  ears  to  viisery. — If  we  allow  the  misery 
and  sufferiiigs  of  other  niortals  to  cast  a gloom  upon 
US  and  to  clond  our  own  sky — who  then  has  to  bear 
the  consequences  of  this  gloom  ? burely  those  othei 
same  mortals,  besides  all  their  other  burdens.  We 
cannot  afford  them  either  aid  or  comfort  by  trying  to 
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be  tlie  eclioes  of  tlieir  misery,  iiay,  if  we  oiily  open  our 
ears  coiitinuously  to  this  misery — unless  we  liad  learnt 
the  art  of  the  Olympians,  viz.,  instead  of  making  our- 
selves  niihappy,  to  feel  edified  by  the  misfortune  of 
mankiiid.  Biit  this  is  somewhat  too  Olympiaii  for  us  : 
tliough,  throngli  the  enjoyment  of  tragedy,  we  have 
already  taken  a step  towards  this  ideal,  divine  can- 
iiibalism. 
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Unsdfish. — One  person  may  be  einpty  and  wanting 
to  be  sated ; the  other  may  be  glutted  and  wishing  to 
be  unburdened — both  are  prompted  to  look  for  an  indi- 
vidual that  may  serve  their  purposes.  And  this  process, 
as  understood  in  its  higliest  sense,  is,  in  both  instances, 
denoted  by  the  same  word : Love — well?  slionld  love  be 
something  unselfish  ? 
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Even  acroHS  nur  neighhonr. — How  ? Shoiüd  the 
nature  ol  trne  morality  be  this,  that,  after  considering 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  consequences  which  our 
actions  would  have  for  another  person,  we  beiid  our 
purpose  accordingly  ? These  are  but  narrow-minded  and 
petty  morals,  though  morals  they  may  be : but  it  seems 
to  me  a loftier  and  more  liberal  view  to  glance  aside 
from  these  immediate  effects  upon  others  and,  under 
circumstances,  to  further  even  more  distant  purposes  by 
the  sorrow  ol  others — so,  for  instance,  when  we  proniote 
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knowledge,  despite  tlie  certaiiity  tliat  first  and  imme- 
diately  our  freetliinking  will  plunge  them  into  doubt, 
grief  and  worse  afflictions.  May  we  not  at  least  deal 
with  onr  neighbonr  jnst  as  we  deal  witli  onrselves  ? 
And  if,  with  regard  to  onrselves,  we  have  no  such 
narroAv-ininded  and  petty  view  on  tbe  iinmediate  con- 
sequences  and  snfferings,  wliy  shonld  we  entertain  it 
with  regard  to  liini  ? Snppose  we  liad  a inind  to  sacri- 
fice  onrselves : what  wonld  prevent  ns  froni  sacrificing 
onr  neighbonr  along  with  onrselves? — jixst  as  all  along 
States  and  princes  have  sacrificed  one  citizen  to  the 
other  “ for  the  sake  of  the  general  Interests,”  they  say. 
Bnt  we  too  have  general,  and  perhaps  more  general 
Interests : why  then  shonld  a few  individnals  of  the 
present  generation  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  good 
of  fntnre  generations  ? Their  grief,  anxiety,  despair, 
hlnnders,  and  distress  may  be  deenied  indispensable, 
while  a new  plonghshare  breaks  np  the  gi'onnd  and 
makes  it  fertile  for  all.  Finally : we  commnnicate  the 
same  principles  to  onr  neighbonr,  in  which  he  hiinself 
may  feel  as  the  victini ; we  persnade  him  to  do  the  task 
for  which  we  employ  him.  Are  we  then  void  of  pity? 
Bnt  thongh  we  may  ndsh  to  conqner  onr  pity  in  spite 
of  onrselves,  is  not  this  a loftier  and  more  liberal 
attitnde  and  spirit  than  that  one  in  which  we  feel  safe 
after  having  fonnd  ont  whether  an  action  benefits  or 
hnrts  onr  neighbonr?  On  the  contrary,  by  means  of  the 
sacrifice — in  which  both  we  and  oirr  neighbonrs  are 
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includcd — \ve  sliould  streiigtlieii  and  raise  the  geiioral 
feeliug  of  human  power,  thongli  we  might  not  attain 
more.  But  even  this  would  be  a positive  increase  of 
Inij^piness.  Tlien,  if  this  even — but  no  more ! One 
glance  suÖices,  you  have  underatood. 
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Cause  of  “ altmism.” — Broadly  speaking,  human 
langiiage  has  so  emphasised  and  idolised  love,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  mankind  has  enjoyed  so  little  of  it  and 
never  been  allowed  its  fill  of  this  food : which  thus 
became  our  “ ambrosia.”*  Let  a poet  for  once  show,  in 
the  picture  of  a Utopia,  the  existence  of  universal 
philanthropy : he  surely  will  have  to  describe  a grievous 
and  ridiculous  state,  the  like  of  which  the  earth  has 
never  seen — everybody  worshipped,  bored  and  sighed  for, 
not  only  by  one  lover,  but  by  thousands  of  lovers,  nay, 
by  everybody,  owing  to  au  indoniitable  craving,  which 
will  theu  be  as  fiercely  insulted  and  cursed  as  selfish- 
iiess  has  been  by  ancieut  humanity ; and  the  poets  of 
that  state,  if  we  gi’ant  them  leisure  for  their  comj)o- 
sitions,  will  be  dreaming  of  nothing  but  the  blissful, 
loveless  past,  the  divine  selfishness,  the  solitude,  once 
upoh  a time  still  possible  011  earth,  seclusion,  unpopu- 
larity,  odiousness,  contempt,  and  by  whatever  uame  we 
may  denote  the  utter  baseiiess  of  the  animal  Avorld 
wherein  Ave  live. 
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Fiitlire  oiUlook. — If,  as  tlic  euiTciit  dcliuitioii  miiH, 
only  thosc  actious  are  inoral  wliicli  have  becu  done  Ibr 
the  sako  of  otliers,  and  for  their  sakes  only — tlierc  are 
110  moral  actions ! If  only  thosc  actions  arc  moral — as 
anotlier  definition  declares — wliich  are  donc  spontanc- 
ously,  tlicn  again  there  are  110  moral  actions ! AVhat 
then  is  it  that  we  call  by  tliis  name  and  whicli  surely 
exists  and  needs  explaining?  They  are  the  resnlts  of 
some  intellectual  bliinders.  Snppose  we  were  to  Iree 
ourselves  from  these  mistakes,  Ävhat  then  would  become 
of  “moral  actions”?  Üwing  to  these  blunders  we  were 
wont  to  attribute  to  some  actions  a higher  vahie  than 
they  really  possess  : we  separated  them  from  the  “ selfish  ” 
and  “ involuntary  ” actions.  If  we  again  ränge  them 
among  the  latter,  as  we  shall  have  to  do,  we  certainly 
reduce  their  valiie  (their  own  estimate)  below  its  proper 
level,  becanse  “ selfish”  and  “involuntary”  actions,  owing 
to  that  alleged  great  and  intrinsic  difterence,  have  hitherto 
been  undervalued.  Will  then  these  very  actions,  in  the 
fnture,  be  less  frequently  accomplished  becanse  they  are 
henceforth  to  be  less  highly  valued  ? Inevitably  so  ! at 
least  for  a pretty  long  time,  as  long  as  the  balance  ol 
valnation  drops  below  the  reaction  of  fornier  mistakes. 
Hut  in  retmm  we  restore  to  men  their  cheertul  courage 
for  such  actious  as  are  reputed  selfish,  and  re-establish 
their  value — we  relieve  them  of  their  evil  consciences. 
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And  MS  uj)  to  ouv  time  tlicae  liavc  boeu  by  lar  tlic  most 
frequent,  and  will  be  so  in  all  future,  we  deprive  tlie 
wliole  conce2)tion  of  actioiis  and  lifo  ol  its  ovil  a2)2>ear- 
anco.  Tins  is  a very  imijortant  rosult.  If  man  would 
110  longer  think  liiniself  wicked,  lio  would  cease  to 
be  so. 
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Small  inconventionaliücs  are  ncalcd. — Acting  somc- 
times  against  ouv  better  iiisiglit  in  matters  of  cnstora, 
yielcling  in  pvactice  whilst  reserving  onr  intellectnal 
freedom,  doing  like  everybody  eise,  and  tbereby  showing 
consideration  and  kindness  tu  all,  as  a compensation,  so 
to  speak,  for  what  may  be  nnconventional  in  onr  opinions, 
— all  tliis  is  looked  npon  by  many  tolerably  free-niinded 
people  not  only  as  safe,  but  even  as  “ bononrable,” 
" humane,”  tolerant,”  “ nupedantic,”  and  whatever  eise 
may  be  the  beautifnl  words  bj^  wliich  the  intellectnal 
conscience  is  lulled  to  sleep.  So  oue  persou,  thongh  an 
atlieist,  brings  bis  cbild  to  Christian  baptisin  ; another 
serves  in  the  army,  thongh  he  severely  condemus  the  hatred 
of  nations ; a third  accomjmnies  his  little  wife,  becanse 
she  is  of  pions  parentage,  to  chnrch,  and  unblushiugly 
makes  vows  to  the  priest.  ( “ What  does  it  matter  ifwe 
do  what  everybody  ahvays  bas  done  and  will  do  ? ” asserts 
blind  prejudice.)  What  a great  mistake  ! For  nothing 
matters  niore  than  that  a strong,  old-established  and 
irratioually  recognised  custom  be  ouce  more  confirined 
throngh  the  action  of  one  recognised  as  reasouable.  To 
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all  who  liear  of  it,  it  is  taiitaiiiount  to  beiii<r  sanctioucd  by 
reason  itself.  All  due  lioiiour  to  your  opiiiioiis ! But 
small  imconveiilionalities  arc  of  "reator  value. 
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The  aecklentalitxj  of  matrimoiiy — Were  I a god,  and  a 
well-meaning  oue,  tlie  niarriages  of  people  would  amioy  me 
more  thaii  anytliing  eise.  Very  far  iudeed  ma}'  an 
individual  progress  in  tbe  seventy,  nay,  tliirty  years  of 
bis  life, — so  far  as  to  appear  marvellous  even  to  tbe 
gods.  But  wben  we  see  bim  bang  up  tbe  inberitance 
and  fruit  of  bis  struggles  and  victory,  tbe  laurel-wreatb 
of  bis  Immanity  on  tbe  very  first  pillar  wbere  a wife  may 
pick  it  to  pieces ; wben  we  see  bow  mucb  better  be  under- 
stands  acquisition  tban  preservation,  nay,  bow  little  be  is 
awarc  tbat  by  procreatiou  be  migbt  bring  fortb  au  even 
more  victorious  life : we,  iudeed,  grow  impatient,  saying 
to  ourselves,  “ Notbing  in  tbe  long  rmi  will  come  of 
bumauity,  tbe  individuals  are  wasted,  tbe  accidentality  of 
marriage  makes  every  reasonable  and  great  conrse  of 
bumanity  impossible ; — let  ns  cease  being  eager  spectators 
and  fools  of  tbis  play  witbout  a purpose  ! ” In  tbis  mood 
once,  long  ago,  tbe  gods  of  Epicurus  witbdrew  to  tbeir 
beavenly  seclnsion  and  bliss : tbey  were  weary  of  men  and 
men’s  love  alfairs.” 
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Xen-  ideah  to  be  invented. — Wbile  in  love  we  ougbt 
not  to  be  permitted  to  decide  abont  our  own  lives,  or  to 
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settle  once  for  all  tlie  charactev  of  onr  coinpanionsliip  : 
we  ouglit  j)ul)licly  to  disavow  tlie  vows  of  lovers,  and 
refiise  inatrimony  to  tliem,  for  tlie  veiy  reason  that  we 
ouglit  to  treat  inatrimony  in  a far  more  serions  light  ; so 
that  in  the  very  cases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  heen 
contracted,  it  would  usually  forsooth  not  he  contracted. 
Are  not  most  marriages  such  that  a third  person,  as 
witness,  seems  an  undesirahle  interloper  ? And  just  this 
third  is  hardly  ever  wanting, — it  is  the  child,  the  witness, 
nay  iiiore,  the  scajiegoat  of  inatrimony. 
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Formnla  of  oath. — “ If  I am  telling  a lie,  I will  no 
longer  chiim  the  title  of  an  honoiirable  man,  and  everyhody 
may  teil  me  so  to  my  face.”  This  formnla  I should 
recommend  in  place  of  the  judicial  oath  and  usual  invoca- 
tion  of  God  : it  is  stronger.  There  is  110  reason  for  the 
pious  even  to  oppose  it : for  as  soon  as  the  customary  oath 
will  hegin  to  lack  in  adequate  usefulness,  the  pious  will 
have  to  coiisult  their  catechism,  which  prescribes — “ Thou 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.” 
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A malcontent.— Tin?,  is  one  of  the  ancient  “ braves  ” ; 
he  is  angry  at  civilisation,  because  he  hclieves  that  it  aims 
at  making  all  good  things — honours,  treasures,  fair  women, 
— accessihle  even  to  cowards. 
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Comfort  in  a life  of  prril. — The  Greeks,  in  a lifewhicli 
was  surronndecl  l)y  gi-eat  dangevs  and  npheavals,  songht  a 
feeling  of  safety  and  last  refuge  in  meditation  and 
knowledge.  \Ve,  in  a state  of  unparalleled  safety,  have 
introdneed  insecurity  into  meditation  and  knowledge,  and 
seek  ease  in  the  struggles  of  life. 

155 

Kxtinct  Hccptlrism. — Bold  enterprises  are  rarer  in 
modern  times  than  they  were  in  autiqnity  and  the  middle 
ages, — probably  because  moderns  no  longer  believe  in 
omens,  oracles,  stars  and  soothsayers.  That  is,  we  have 
become  unable  to  believe  in  a predestined  fntime,  in  which 
the  ancients  believed,  who — in  contradistinction  to  us — 
were  much  less  sceptic  with  regard  to  that  which  will  Iw, 
than  to  that  which  is. 

15G 

Evil  throufih  wantowness. — “ Let  us  beware  of  feeling 
too  happy,” — was  the  secret  anxiety  of  the  Greeks  in 
their  best  time.  Hence  they  preached  moderation  to 
themselves.  And  we  ? 


157 

]]'orship  oj  the  natural  soumls. — Whither  does  it 
point  that  our  culture  not  only  bears  with  indnlgence  the 
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expressioiis  of  paiiis,  tlie  teara,  complaiiits,  reproaclies, 
tlie  gestures  of  rage  or  of  hniniliatioii,  but  eveii  saiictions 
them  and  reckons  tliem  among  tlie  nobler  necessities 
wliereas  tbe  spirit  of  aucient  pbilosopby  scornfully  looked 
down  lipon  them,  witliout  aylmitting  tbis  necessity  at  all. 
Let  ns  recall  to  our  niinds  how  Plato — not  one  of  tbe  most 
inbimian  pbilosopbers — speaks  of  tbe  Pbiloctetns  ot  tbe 
tragical  stage.  Is  oiir  modern  culture  perbaps  wanting  in 
“ pbilosopby  ” ? Are  we,  all  of  ns,  perbaps  only  wbat 
tbose  ancient  pbilosopbers  wonld  call  a “ mob  ” ? 

158 

Whcre  ßatti'vij  (iroics. — In  tbe  present  time  fawning 
flatterers  mnst  not  be  songbt  at  tbe  courts  of  princes, — 
tbese  bave  all  inbibed  a military  taste,  wbicb  is  opposed  to 
flattery.  Bnt  it  is  aronnd  bankers  and  artists  tbat  tbis 
plant  may  be  found  to  gi-ow  even  now. 

159 

'J'he  rcsvscitaton. — Yain  people  valne  tbe  past  more 
bigbly  as  soon  as  tbey  are  able  to  reprodnce  it  (especially 
if  tbis  be  difficnlt)  ; nay,  tbey  wisb  if  possible  to  raise  it 
from  tbe  dead.  Bnt  as  tbere  are  always  innnmerable  vain 
peqple,  tbe  danger  of  bistorical  stndies,  if  pursned  by  a 
wbole  age,  is  indeed  not  small : too  mncb  strength  is 
wasted  on  all  possible  resnscitations.  Perbaps  tbe  wbole 
romantic  movement  is  best  nnderstood  from  tbis  point  of 
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rovetniis  and  hardly  ndsc. — Yonr  desires  surpass 
yonr  reason,  and  yonr  vanity  even  surpasses  yonr  desires, — 
to  such  people  as  you  are  a good  deal  of  Christian  practice 
and  a little  of  Schopenhaner’s  theory  wonld  he  an  excellcnt 
prescription. 

161 

Bcanty  corrcsjxmdnit  to  thc  Century. — If  our  sculptors, 
painters  and  nmsicians  would  hit  off  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
they  ought  to  represent  beanty  as  bloated,  gigantic  and 
nervous,  just  as  the  Greeks,  under  the  spell  of  their  law 
of  moderation,  saw  and  formed  beauty  in  the  shape  of 
Apollo  of  Belvedere.  AVe  really  ought  to  call  him  ugly  ! 
But  the  absurd  classicists  have  deprived  ns  of  all  honesty. 

162 

'I’hc  irony  of  the' prcHcnt  aye. — In  our  days  Europeans 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  treating  all  matters  of  gi’eat 
interest  with  irony,  because,  through  our  activity  in  their 
Service,  Ave  have  no  time  for  dealing  seriously  with  tliem. 

163 

Itonsseau  rehiittcd. — It  is  true  that  there  is  something 
wretched  about  our  civilisation  ; Ave  are  at  liberty  to  infer 
with  Rousseau  ‘‘‘  this  Avretched  civilisation  is  to  blanie  for 
our  had  morality,”  or  to  infer  in  a sense  opposed  to 
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RüusHeiui’s  “ üiir  ijood  luorality  is  to  blamc  tbr  this 
wetcliecl  civilisation.”  Our  weak,  uumaiily  social  concep- 
tious  of  gooci  aiul  evil,  auci  their  eiiormous  asceiiclaiicy  over 
body  and  miiid,  liave  at  last  weakeued  all  bodies  and  ininds 
and  crushed  all  self-reliant,  independent,  irnprej luliced 
people,  tlie  pillars  of  a strong  civilisation.  Wlievever  wo 
still  nieet  witli  bad  inorality,  we  see  tlie  last  crnmbling 
debris  of  these  pillars.  Tluis  let  paradox  figlit  against 
jiaradox  ! It  is  impossible  tbat  trnth  sliould  be  on  botli 
sides  : is  it  really  on  eitber  side  ? Examine  for  yourselves. 

164 

Pcrhaps  premature. — Amid  all  soi-ts  of  false,  mis- 
leading  names,  and,  in  most  cases,  amid  gi’eat  uiicer- 
tainty,  tliose  who  do  not  stand  committed  by  tlie 
existing  customs  and  laws  are  now  apparently  making 
tlieir  first  attempts  towards  organising  tliemselves  and 
tliereby  securing  a right  for  tliemselves,  wliereas 
liitlierto  tliey  had  lived  as  ill-famed  criminals,  free- 
tliiiikers,  immoral  folk,  evil-doers,  linder  tlie  ban  of 
outlaivry  and  bad  conscieuce,  being  botli  corrupted  and 
corrupting.  Tliis  we  ougbt  to  consider,  on  tlie  ivliole, 
fair  and  right,  though  it  niay  bring  danger  to  the  coming 
Century  and  uiake  everybody  shoulder  arms ; if  only  it 
will  create  a couiiterforce,  constantly  reminding  us 
that  there  is  no  moiiopoly  of  morals,  and  that  every 
morality  which  exclusively  asserts  itself  destroys  too 
much  good  strength  and  is  too  dearly  bought  by  nian- 
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kilul.  The  strayiiig  oiies,  who  so  ofteii  are  the  iiiveiitive 
and  productive  ones,  sliall  no  longer  be  sacrificed ; it 
sliall  not  even  be  deemed  a disgrace  to  stray  from 
morals  either  in  deeds  or  thouglits  ; numerous  new 
experiments  sliall  be  inade  in  matters  of  life  and  society  ; 
an  enormons  incubus  of  bad  conscience  sliall  be  removed 
from  tlie  Avorld — tliese  are  tlie  general  aiins  wliich  ouglit 
to  be  recognised  and  furtliercd  by  all  honest  and  truth- 
seeking  people. 


165 

The  movaliti)  which  docs  not  leeary. — The  chiel  moral 
commandments  which  a nation  allows  its  teachers  and 
preachers  again  and  again  to  insist  upon,  are  propor- 
tionate  to  its  principal  errors,  and,  therefore,  not  weary- 
ing.  The  Greeks  who,  but  too  frequeutly,  set  aside 

their  moderation,  cool  courage,  fairmindedness,  and 
rationality,  geuerally  speaking,  willingly  welcomed  the 
four  Socratic  virtues — for  they  were  sorely  in  need  of 
them,  and,  indeed,  had  very  little  talent  for  them. 

166 

the  crossiiifj  of  the  roads. — For  shanie  ! you  want 
to  adopt  a System  in  which  you  must  either  be  a wheel 
in  the  füllest  sense  of  the  word,  or  be  crushed  by  the 
wheels  ; in  which  it  is  a matter  of  course  that  everybody 
is  that  to  which  he  was  predestined  ; that  the  running 
after  ‘ ‘ connectious  ’ ’ is  one  of  the  natural  duties ; that 
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uobody  feels  otfenclecl  if  Ins  attention  is  clrawn  to  some- 
bocly  and  it  is  binted,  “ Some  day  be  may  be  of  use  to 
yon  ” ; tbat  we  do  not  feel  asbamed  of  paying  a visit 
to  ask  for  a person’s  intercession ; tbat  we  do  not 
even  suspect  tbat,  by  a spontaneous  conformity  to  sucb 
customs,  we  once  for  all  stainp  ourselves  as  natnre’s 
common  pottery,  wbicb  otbers  may  use  and  break  witb- 
out  feeling  compunctions  abont  it ; just  as  if  we  said, 
“ Tbere  will  uever  be  a lack  of  sucb  people  as  I am  : 
take  me,  tbere,  witbout  ado  ! ” 

167 

U iicuiiilitional  homaye. — Wben  I tbink  of  tbe  best- 
stiulied  German  pbilosopber,  tbe  most  populär  German 
musiciaii,  tbe  most  distiuguisbed  German  statesman,  I 
admit  tbat  tbe  Germans — tbis  natiou  of  uncouditional 
feeling — are  mucb  imposed  npou,  and  tbat,  too,  by  tbeir 
own  gi’eat  men.  We  see  spread  out  betöre  ns  a tbreefold 
splendid  sigbt : in  eacb  case  a stream,  coursing  along 
its  own  self-wrougbt  bed,  so  migbtily  agitated  tbat  ofteu 
it  wonld  seem  to  flow  upbill.  And  yet,  bowever  bigbly 
we  may  cultivate  tbis  worsbip,  wbo  would  not,  in  tbe 
main,  like  to  differ  froui  Scbopeubauer  ? And  wbo  could 
iiow  side  in  all  gi-eater  and  lesser  matters  witb  Richard 
Wagner,  bowever  true  it  may  be  tbat,  as  somebody  bas 
said,  wberever  be  takes  or  gives  otfence,  some  jjroblem 
lies  bnried — wbicb  be,  bowever,  does  not  nneartb  for 
ns  ? And,  last  not  least,  bow  many  would  most 
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williiigly  be  of  oiie  miiid  with  Bismarck  if  ouly  he  wonhl 
always  be  of  oiie  mind  with  himself,  or,  at  least,  eii- 
deavour  to  be  so  for  the  futiire  ! True,  without  priii- 
cijdes,  bnt  with  deep-seated  impulscs,  a movable  mhid 
in  the  Service  of  strong,  deep-seated  impulses,  and,  for 
this  very  reason,  without  priiiciples  — should  be  any- 
thiiig  bnt  startliiig  in  a statesman,  and  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  considered  as  the  proper  and  natural 
thing  ; but,  unfortunately,  up  to  now,  it  was  as 
decidedly  un-Germau  as  public  exciteiuent  about  niusic, 
and  discord  and  discontent  about  the  musician,  or  as 
the  new  and  extraordinary  attitude  adopted  by  Scho- 
penhauer, who  is  neither  above  the  things  nor  on  his 
knees  before  the  things— either  of  these  might  yet  have 
been  called  German  — but  against  the  things.  How 
' incredible  and  disagreeable ! To  ränge  oneself  aloug 
with  the  things  and  yet  oppose  them,  and,  last  of 
all,  oneself!  What  can  the  uncouditional  admirer  do 
with  such  a model“?  And  again,  what  is  he  to  do  uith 
three  such  models  who  do  not  mean  to  be  at  peace 
with  one  another?  Schopenhauer,  the  antagonist  of 
Wagner’ s niusic  ; Wagner,  the  antagonist  of  Bismarck  s 
policy  ; and  Bismarck,  the  antagonist  of  all  Wagnerism 
and  Schopenhauerism.  AVhat  are  we  to  do '?  here 
shall  we  cpiench  our  thirst  for  hero-worship  ? Might  we 
not,  from  the  niusic  of  a composer,  select  a huudred 
bars  or  so  of  good  music,  which  strike  hoiiie  to  the 
heart,  and  to  which  we  would  ding  with  aÖection, 
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because  tliey  liave  a heart  withiii  them — might  we  not 
stej)  aside  with  tliis  small  spoil  — and  forget  all  tlie 
rest?  And  might  we  not  discovev  a similar  arrange- 
ment  witli  regard  to  the  philosoplier  and  statesman, 
selecting,  laying  to  heart,  and,  above  all,  forgetting  the 
rest  ? If  only  it  were  not  so  difficult  to  forget ! Tliere 
was  once  a vei’y  proud  man,  wlio  absolutely  refnsed  to 
accept  anything,  whether  good  or  evil,  from  others  bnt 
liimself;  wben  he  rvas  in  need  of  forgetting,  bowever, 
he  coiild  not  bestow  it  on  liimself,  and  was  thrice 

obliged  to  conjnre  np  the  spirits  ; they  came,  they  heard 

Ins  request,  and  at  last  they  said,  “ This  is  the  only 
thing  which  it  is  not  in  onr  power  to  give.”  Üiight  not 
the  Germans  to  jB’ofit  by  Manfred’s  experience  ? Why 
even  conjnre  np  the  spirits  ? It  is  of  no  avail ; wc 
never  forget  what  we  long  to  forget.  And  how  great 

wonld  be  the  “ balance  of  oblivion  ” which  wonld  re- 

main,  were  we  to  continne  Wholesale  admirers  of  these 
three  heroes  ! Hence  it  secms  niore  advisable  to  avail 
oneself  of  the  good  opportnnity  which  offers,  and 
attempt  soniething  new,  namely,  to  grow  more  honest 
ton  ards  onr  own  selves,  and  to  ■ change  onr  crednlons 
anthority-worship  and  fierce,  blind  animosity  into  con- 
ditional  consent  and  gentle  Opposition.  But  first  of 
all  let  ns  be  tanght  that  an  nnconditional  hero-worship 
IS  ridicnlons,  that  a change  of  conception  on  this  head 
nonld  not  be  discreditable  even  to  Gennans,  and  that 
theie  is  a jirofonnd  and  memorable  saying,  “ Ce  qni 
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importe,  ce  ne  sont  point  les  personnea,  mais  les 
cliosea.”  This  saying  is  like  liim  who  uttered  it — gi'eat, 
Iionest,  simple,  und  tacit,  just  like  Carnot  tlie  soldier 
and  republican.  But  may  I at  tbe  present  moment 
speak  thns  of  a Frencliman,  nay,  a republican,  to 
Germans '?  Perliaps  not ; perliaps  I may  not  even  recall 
to  miud  wbat  Niebubr  in  bis  day  feit  at  liberty  to  say 
to  Germans : tliat  nobody  ever  made  sncli  an  Impres- 
sion of  true  greatness  on  bim  as  Carnot  did. 

168 

-1  modd. — Wliat  do  I admire  in  Tlincydides,  why 
do  I lionour  bim  more  bigbly  tban  Plato '?  He  bas 
tbe  niost  extensive  and  most  impartial  deligbt  in  every 
typical  side  of  men  and  events,  and  fiuds  tbat  eacb 
type  is  possessed  of  a certain  amount  of  good  sense, 
wbicb  be  tries  to  discover.  He  sbows  greater  practical 
fairness  tban  Plato,  be  is  no  reviler  or  detracter  of 
men  ■\vbom  be  dislikes  or  wbo  bave  wronged  bim  in 
life.  On  tbe  contrary,  in  seeing  but  types  be,  by  an 
eft'ort  of  imagination,  adds  sometbing  noble  to  all 
tbings  and  all  persons ; bow  could  posterity,  to  wbom 
be  dedicates  bis  work,  trouble  about  tbings  not  typical. 
Tbus  in  bim,  tbe  sketcber  of  men,  tbat  culture  of  tbe 
most  unprejudiced  knowledge  of  tbe  worbl  gives  fortb 
its  last  delicious  bloom,  wbicb  found  its  poet  in 
Sopbocles,  its  statesman  in  Pericles,  its  jdiysician  in 
Hippocrates,  its  natural  pbilosopber  in  Democritus  tbat 
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culture  which  deserves  to  be  named  after  its  teacliers, 
the  Sophists,  and  which,  imfortiinately,  froin  tliat  lioiir 
of  its  baptism,  at  once  begins  to  grow  pale  and  incom- 
preliensible  to  ns,  for  now  we  suspect  tbat  it  must  have 
been  a inost  immoral  culture  whicli  was  opposed  by 
Plato  aud  all  the  Socratic  scliools.  The  trnth  iu  tliis 
is  so  twisted  aud  eiitangled  that  wo  feel  reluctaut  to 
rake  it  up.  Let  tlierefore  tlie  old  error  {error  veritate 
simpUcior)  ruii  its  old  course. 

169 

Hellenism  foreicin  tu  ns. — Compared  witli  Greek  art, 
all  art,  Oriental  or  modeni,  Asiatic  or  Eurojieau,  is 
remarkable  for  its  imposiug  eflfects  aud  the  revelliug  iu 
moiiumeutal  gi-aiideur  as  the  expressioii  of  the  sublime ; 
whereas  Paestum,  Pompeii,  Athens,  aud  the  whole  of 
Greciau  architecture  astonish  us  by  the  modest  strnc- 
tures  whereby  the  Greeks  were  able  and  loved  to  ex- 
press the  sublime,  Agaiu,  how  simple  did  the  people 
iu  Greece  appear  to  their  owu  couceptious ! How  far 
Superior  to  them  are  we  iu  the  kuowledge  of  man  ! But 
how  labyriiithal  appear  our  souls  aud  couceptious  of 

the  sonl  iu  comparison  to  theirs ! If  we  wished  for 

aud  veiitured  uf)oii  aiiy  architecture  correspoudiug  to  the 
Constitution  of  our  owu  souls  (we  are  too  cowardly  for 
that),  the  maze  would  have  to  be  our  pattem.  That 
music  aloue,  which  is  so  peculiar  to  us,  and  really 

expresses  us,  discloses  the  truth.  (For  in  music  men 
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tlirow  ofl‘  tlieir  gnard  in  imagiiiing  tliat  nobody  could 
see  tliem  tlirough  tlie  veil  of  their  nmsic.) 

170 

Anothcv  ]}crsi)ectire  oj  feeliiifi. — How  we  jabber 
about  tbe  Greeks ! What  do  we  understand  of  tbeir 
art,  tbe  soul  of  wbicb  is — tbe  passion  for  naked  male 
beanty ! Only  from  tbat  poiut  of  Gew  tbey  appre- 
ciated  female  beauty.  Tims  the^^  bad  a perspective 
tborougbly  different  from  ours.  Tbe  case  was  similar 
witb  regard  to  tbeir  love  for  womankind.  Tbeir  worsbip 
was  of  a different  caste,  and  so  was  tbeir  conteinpt. 

171 

Food  for  tJie  modern  man. — -He  bas  learnt  to  digest 
many  tbings,  nay,  almost  everytbing — it  is  bis  ambi- 
tion  to  do  so  ; but  be  wonbl  rcally  be  of  a liigber  order 
if  be  were  less  proficient  in  tbis  art ; bomopam2ibagus  is 
not  tbe  finest  of  bnman  species.  We  live  between  a past 
Avbicb  bad  a maddcr  and  more  stnbborn  taste  tban  we 
bave,  and  a fnture  wbicb  2)erbaj)S  may  bave  a more 
select  taste — we  halt  too  mncb  niidway. 

172 

Traf/edy  and  musir. — Men  of  a fnndamentally  war- 
like  disposition,  such  as  Avere  .tbe  Greeks  in  tbe  time  of 
Jiscbylus,  are  not  easily  toucbed,  and  wben  once  pity 
overcomes  tbeir  bard  natnres  it  seizes  tbem  like  a AA'birl- 
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wind  and  a “ demonic  power,”  they  feel  carried  aAvay 
and  thrilled  by  a religions  horror.  AfterAvards  they  are 
sceptical  about  tliis  state,  bnt  as  long  as  they  are  in 
it  they  enjoy  the  delight  of  being  outside  themselves 
and  of  the  marvellons,  mixed  AAÜth  the  bitterest  AA'orni- 
wood  of  suflering ; it  is  tlie  right  kind  of  food  for 
warriors,  soinething  rare,  dangerous,  and  bitter-sweet, 
which  does  not  easily  fall  to  our  share.  It  is  to 
souls  capable  of  feeling  pity  in  such  wise  that  tragedy 
appeals  to  hard  and  AA’arlike  souls,  AAdiich  are  difficult 
to  conquer,  AAdiether  through  fetir  or  through  pity,  hut 
which  are  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional  melting : 
but  of  AA'hat  use  is  tragedy  to  those  aa'Iio  are  as  open 
to  the  “ sympathetic  affections  ” as  the  sails  are  to  the 
winds  ? AVhen,  in  Plato’s  time,  the  Athenians  had  he- 
come  more  soft-hearted  and  sensitive,  oh,  Iioav  far  re- 
moved  were  they  still  fi-om  the  gushing  emotions  of  our 
city-people  and  toAvnsfolk ! EA'en  then  j^l^i^osophers 
complained  of  the  injuriousness  of  tragedies.  An  age 
of  pcril  such  as  the  one  Avhich  Ave  are  inaugurating, 
in  Avhich  valour  and  manliness  are  rising  in  A^alue,  may 
pcrhaps  gradually  harden  the  souls  to  such  a degi-ee 
thät  they  Avill  again  he  in  need  of  tragic  poets;  but, 
meanwhile,  these  Avere — to  use  the  mildest  expression — 
someAvhat  siAperfluous.  In  the  same  sense,  perhaps, 
also  music  Avill  see  better  days  (they  Avill  certainly  be 
more  evil  ones  !)  Avhen  artists  avüI  have  to  appeal  Avith 
their  music  to  strictly  personal  beings,  hearts  of  oak. 
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niled  over  by  tlie  glooni}'  iisperity  of  their  owii  passion ; 
but  of  wliat  advantage  is  music  to  tlie  preseut  little 
Souls  of  tlie  vauishing  age,  souls  too  versatile,  too  little 
developed,  half  personal,  iuquisitive,  wbicb  lianker  after 
everythiiig  ? 

173 

The  panc(jißriste  of  icork. — In  the  glorification  of  work, 
in  the  incessant  chatter  about  the  “ blessings  of  work,” 
I discover  the  saine  secret  thought  as  in  the  praise  of  the 
benevolent,  impersonal  actions,  namely,  the  dread  of  the 
individual.  At  the  sight  of  work — which  always  implies 
that  severe  toil  from  morning  tili  night — we  really  feel 
that  such  work  is  the  best  police,  that  it  keeps  everybody 
in  bounds,  and  elfectually  checks  the  development  of 
reason,  of  covetousness,  of  a desire  after  independence. 
For  it  consumes  an  enormous  amount  of  nervous  force, 
withdrawing  it  from  reflection,  brooding,  dreaming,  care, 
love,  hatred ; it  always  dangles  a small  object  before  the 
eye,  affording  easy  and  regulär  gi'atifications.  Thus  a 
society  in  which  hard  ivork  is  constantly  being  performed 
will  enjoy  gi'eater  security,  and  security  is  now  worshipped 
as  the  supreme  deity.  And  now  ! Oh  horror  ! the  very 
“ workman  ” has  grown  dangerous  ! the  world  is  swarming 
with  “dangerous  iudividuals  ” ! And  in  their  train 
follows  the  danger  of  all  dangers — the  individual. 

174 

Moral  fashioii  of  a commercial  societii. — “ Moral  actions 
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are  tlie  actions  of  sj^nipatliy  for  others.”  Tliis  principle 
of  tlie  present  moral  fashion  seems  to  me  a social  craviiig 
of  cowardliiiess  wliicli  disguises  itsell  in  this  intellectnal 
manner.  Tliis  craving  cousiders  it  its  liigliest,  first,  and 
most  important  aim  to  free  life  from  all  the  perils  to  wliich 
it  was  formerly  exposed,  and  to  make  everybody,  to  the 
best  of  bis  ability,  aid  in  tliis  efiort ; lience  only  sncb 
actions  as  aim  at  the  common  secnrity  and  sense  of 
secnrity  of  society  deserve  tlie  predricate  “ good.”  How 
little  can  people  nowadays  rejoice  in  tlieir  own  selves  if 
siicli  a tyi'anny  of  fear  prescribes  the  bighest  moral  law 
to  tbem,  if  they,  so  yieldingly,  allow  tliemselves  to  be 
ordered  to  turn  tlieir  eyes  from  above  and  around  tliem- 
selves,  yet  to  liave  lynx-eyes  for  every  distress  and  snfferiiig 
elsewliere.  Are  we  tlieii,  witli  onr  gigantic  pnrpose  of 
smootliing  away  every  sliarp  edge  and  corner  in  life,  not 
Oll  a fair  way  of  turniiig  maiikiiid  into  sand  ? Small,  soft, 
round,  infinite  sand  ! Is  tliis  your  ideal,  ye  lieralds  of 
“ sympatlietic  alfections  ” ? Meanwliile  even  tliat  qnestion 
remains  nnanswered,  wlietlier  we  are  of  greater  nse  to 
others  by  coustantly  and  immediately  relieving  and  helping 
tbem — wbicb,  at  most,  can  be  done  only  in  a very  super- 
ficial way,  so  as  not  to  grow  into  a tyraniiical  meddling 
and  transforming — or  by  transforming  oiir  own  selves  into 
something  wbicb  tlie  otber  bebolds  witb  pleasure,  soiiie- 
tbing  tbat  may  be  likened  to  a beantiful,  qniet,  secluded 
garden  protected  by  higb  walls  against  storuis  and  tlie 
dust  of  tlie  bigbway,  bnt  also  provided  witb  an  open, 
bospitable  gate. 
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Vuiulamoital  uotion  of  a ciiltiire  qf  tfadcrs. — We  inay 
watch  the  imiltifarious  gi'owtli  iii  onr  days  of  a social 
culture  tlie  very  sonl  of  which  is  trading,  just  as  personal 
rivahy  was  tliat  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  war,  victory  and  law 
tliat  of  tlie  Romans.  The  trader  knows  how  to  estimate 
anytliing  witliout  niaking  it,  and,  indeed,  to  estimate  it  not 
according  to  bis  own  personal  requirements,  but  to  tbose 
of  tbe  Consumers.  “ Wbo  and  bow  many  will  consume 
tbis  “?  ” is  bis  question  of  questions.  Tbis  type  of  estima- 
tion  be  now  instinctively  and  constantly  applies  to  every- 
tbing,  including  tbe  productions  of  art  and  Science,  of 
tbinkers,  scbolars,  artists,  statesmen,  iiations  and  parties, 
in  fact  of  tbe  entire  age  ; in  connection  witb  everytbing 
jiroduced  be  inquires  into  supply  and  demand  in  order  to 
fix  tbe  value  of  a tbing.  Tbis,  wben  once  it  bas  become 
tbe  cbaracter  of  a wbole  culture,  being  worked  out  in  tbe 
minutest  and  nicest  details,  and  stamped  on  every  volition 
and  faculty,  will  be  the  tbing  tliat  ye  people  of  tbe  Century 
to  come  will  be  proud  of,  provided  tbe  propbets  of  tbe 
commercial  dass  are  rigbt  in  niaking  tbe  centmy  over  to 
you.  But  I bave  little  faitb  in  tbese  propliets.  Cirdat 
Jnd(f!iis  Ajxdla — to  speak  witb  Horace. 

170 

The  eritieism  on  the  anecstors. — AVby  do  we  now 
forbear  tbe  trutb  about  even  the  most  recent  past  ? 
Because  tbere  is  always  a new  generation  wbicb  feels  in 
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Opposition  to  this  past,  and  enjoys  in  tliis  criticism  the 
firstfrnit  of  tlie  sense  of  power.  Fornierly  tlie  new 
generation,  011  the  contrary,  wished  to  hnild  npon  the  older 
one,  and  hegan  to  feel  its  power  in  not  only  adopting 
paternal  views,  hut  as  far  as  possible  tightening  the  honds 
of  ohservance.  Criticism  on  the  ancestors  was  at  that 
time  considered  wicked  ; in  onr  days  the  yonnger  idealists 
make  it  their  starting-point. 

177 

To  leani  solitiide. — Oh  ye  poor  lellows  in  the  large 
eitles  of  the  world’s  politics,  ye  young  and  gifted  men, 
who,  tormented  hy  amhition,  deem  it  your  duty  to  give 
your  opinion  on  every  occurrence  of  the  day — something 
always  occurs  ; who,  hy  thus  raisiug  up  dnst  and  noise, 
mistake  yourselves  for  the  rolling  chariot  of  history ; 
who,  because  you  always  listen,  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  the  moment  when  you  may  put  in  a word  or  two, 
and  thereby  lose  all  true  productiveness.  However  desirous 
you  may  be  of  doing  gi-eat  deeds,  the  deep  silence  ot 
pregnaiicy  never  comes  to  you  ! The  event  of  the  day 
sweeps  you  along  like  chalf,  while  you  lancy  that  you 
afe  chasing  the  events — poor  fellows  ! If  you  wish  to 
pose  as  heroes  011  the  stage,  you  must  not  think  of  formiiig 
the  Chorus,  nay,  not  even  know  how  the  chorus  is 
formed. 

178 

The  daily  wear-and-tear. — These  young  men  are 
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lackiiig  iieitlier  cliaracter,  uor  talent,  iior  industry,  but 
tliey  have  never  been  allowed  sufficieiit  leisure  to  cliooHe 
their  owii  coiirse ; on  tbe  contrary,  tliey  bave  beeil  accus- 
toiiied  froiii  cliildliood  to  some  one’s  giiidaiice.  At  tbe 
time  wben  tbey  were  ripe  to  “ be  seiit  iiito  tbe  desert,” 
soinetbiiig  eise  was  doiie  witb  tbem — tbey  were  eiiiployed, 
tbey  ivere  estrauged  from  tbemselves,  tbey  were  traiiied 
to  beiug  worii  out  witb  tbe  daily  toil ; tbis  was  imjiosed  as 
a duty  upoii  tbem — aud  uow  tbey  are  iieitber  able  uor 
williiig  to  do  witbout  it.  Tbe  oiily  tbiug  tbat  caunot 
be  deuied  tbese  poor  beasts  of  burdeii  is  tbeir  “vacation,” 
as  tbey  call  it,  tbis  ideal  of  leisure  amid  au  overstrained 
ceutury,  wbere  we  may  for  ouce  be  idle,  idiotic,  aud 
cbildisb  to  our  beart’s  couteut. 

179 

An  little  oj  the  State  as  possihlc. — All  tbe  political  aud 
ccouomic  aflfairs  do  uot  deserve  beiug  aud  baviiig  to  be 
dealt  witb  by  tbe  most  gifted ; such  a waste  of  iutellect  is 
really  worse  tliaii  a deficieiicy  of  it.  Tbey  are  aud  will 
ever  be  departmeiits  of  work  for  lesser  beads,  aud  otbers 
tbau  tbe  lesser  oiies  sbould  uot  be  at  tbe  seiwice  of  tbis 
worksbop  ; it  would  be  better  to  let  tbe  macbiuery  go  to 
pieces  agaiii.  But  as  matters  uow  stand,  wbeu  uot  oiily  all 
believe  tbat  every  day  tbey  bave  to  kiiow  all  about  it,  but 
everybody  at  all  times  wisbes  to  be  eugaged  iii  its  service, 
aud,  in  so  doiiig,  iieglects  bis  owii  work,  it  is  a great  aud 
ridiculous  mauia.  Tbe  price  wbicb  we  tbus  bave  to  pay 
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for  the  “ geueml  safety  ” is  far  too  liigli,  and,  wliat  is  tlie 
madclest  tliiug  of  all,  we  efiect  tlie  very  reverse  ot  the 
general  safety,  a fact  whicli  our  own  Century  has  nnder- 
taken  to  j^rove,  as  though  it  liad  never  been  proved  before  ! 
Making  society  safe  against  thieves  and  fire,  and  tbor- 
ougbly  fit  for  all  trade  and  traffic,  and  transforniing  tbe 
State  in  a good  and  evil  sense  into  a kind  of  Providence 
tbese  are  low,  moderate,  and  by  no  means  indispensable 
aims,  wbicb  we  ougbt  not  to  strive  after  witb  tbe  bigbest 
means  and  instruments  in  existence — tbese  we  ougbt  to 
reserve  for  our  bigbest  and  rarest  aims.  Our  agc,  bowever 
mucb  it  may  talk  about  economy,  is  a lavisber  : it  lavisbes 
tbe  most  precious  tbing  of  all — tbe  intellect. 

180 

11  Tbe  great  wars  of  tbe  present  times  are  the 

results  of  tbe  study  of  bistory. 

181 

Goveriiiiui. — Some  people  govern  from  a mere  passion 
for  governing ; otbers  in  order  not  to  be  goverued.  To  tbe 
latter  it  is  only  tbe  lesser  of  two  evils. 

182 

Rmujh  consistt’Hcy. — People  say  witb  great  revereuce, 
“He  is  a cbaracter!’’ — tbat  is,  if  be  sbows  a rougb 
coiisisteucy,  tbougb  tbis  cousistency  be  obvious  even  to 
tbe  dullest  eye.  But  wbeuever  a subtler  and  deeper 
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intcllect  shows  consiateiicy  in  its  higher  mcthocls,  thc 
spectators  cleiiy  the  existcnce  of  character.  This  is  why 
cunuing  atatesmen  uaually  act  thcir  coinedy  niuler  a cloak 
üf  rough  conaiatency. 
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1 hc  nUl  and  thc  uoiukj. — “ There  ia  aomethiug  iuuuoral 
in  Parliamenta,”  ao  inaiiy  aeem  to  reaaoii  eveu  now,  “ for 
there  one  inay  have  views  (p;ite  oppoaed  to  the  goveru- 
meiit.”  “We  ought  uucoiiditioiially  to  adopt  that  view 
which  the  gracioiis  aovereign  coniinands  ” — this  is  the 
eleveuth  commandineiit  in  many  an  honest,  aged  braiii, 
especially  in  the  north  of  Germany.  We  deride  it  as  an 
obsolete  fashion ; bnt  formerly  it  was  the  moral  law. 
Perhaps  soine  day  the  mockers  will  attack  that  which 
is  now  considered  moral  among  the  younger  parliamentary 
generation,  namely,  the  policy  of  placing  party  before  one’s 
own  wisdom,  and  of  answering  every  question  on  the  public 
weal  in  auch  wise  as  may  fill  the  sails  of  party  with  a 
favourable  gust  of  wind.  “ We  must  take  that  view  of  the 
subject  which  the  position  of  the  ])arty  demands,”  such 
would  be  the  canon.  In  the  Service  of  morala  like  these 
we  now  meet  with  every  kind  of  sacrifice,  self-effacement, 
and  martyrdom. 
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The  State  as  a pradnetion  of  anarchists. — In  countries 
inhabited  by  gentle-minded  people  there  may  be  found  even 
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now  2)leiity  of  backsliilers  and  uiireclaimed  ones.  For  tlie 
IB’eseiit  tliey  are  gatliered  in  larger  uumbers  in  the  socialist 
camjJs  tlian  elsewliere.  Slionld  it  ba^^pen  tliat  they  will 
liave  to  give  laws,  we  may  dej^end  npon  it  tbat  they  will 
lay  theniselves  in  iron  cbaius  and  practise  a savage 
discipline — they  know  one  another  ! — and  they  will  snhmit 
to  these  laws  in  tlie  consciousness  of  having  theniselves 
established  them.  The  sense  of  jiower,  of  this  jiower,  is 
too  fresh  and  too  delightfnl  for  them  not  to  make  them 
snffer  anything  for  its  sake. 

185 

Bcf/gars. — We  ought  to  do  away  with  beggars,  for  we 
are  sorry  both  when  we  relieve  them  and  when  we  do  not 
relieve  them. 
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Bitsinesn-mcn. — Yonr  business  is  your  greatest  pre- 
jndice,  it  ties  you  to  yonr  loyalty,  your  society,  your 
inclinations.  Diligeut  in  business,  but  lazy  in  intellect, 
content  with  your  inadequacy  and  with  the  cloak  of  duty 
covering  this  conteiitment ; so  you  live,  so  you  like  to  see 
your  children. 


187 

OJ  a jJossiblc  ftitiire. — Can  we  not  imagiiie  an  evil-doer 
denouncing  himself,  and  ^mblicly  dictating  his  own  jmnish- 
nient,  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  thus  resjiecting  the 
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law  wliicli  he  hiinself  has  establishecl,  of  exercisiiig  his 
power,  the  power  of  tlie  legislator,  in  puuishing  himself? 
He  may  for  once  offenil,  biit,  by  bis  voluntary  pmiishment, 
he  raises  himself  above  his  offence  ; he  not  only  wipes  out 
his  oflence  by  caudour,  greatness  and  calmness,  but  he 
adds  to  it  a public  benefit.  Such  wouhl  be  the  criminal  of 
a possible  future,  if,  indeed,  we  pre-suppose  at  the  same 
time  a future  legislation  founded  on  the  idea,  “ I will 
yield  in  gi’eat  things  as  in  small  only  to  that  law  which  I 
myself  have  given.”  How  many  experinients  will  yet  have 
to  be  made  ! How  many  a future  will  yet  have  to  dawn 
upon  mankind  ! 

188 

StiinulaHfs  and  fand. — The  nations  are  so  often 
deceived  because  they  are  constautly  on  the  look  out  for 
a deceiver,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a stimulating  wine  for 
their  senses.  If  they  can  but  have  that,  they  are  quite 
content  with  inferior  bread.  They  value  stimuhints  more 
highly  than  sustenauce,  this  is  the  bait  they  will  always 
bite  at.  What  are  men,  chosen  from  their  midst — though 
they  may  be  the  most  jn-actical  experts — to  them,  as 
compared  with  the  brilliant  conquerors  or  the  old  and 
magnificent  princely  houses.  The  demagogue  at  least  is 
obliged  to  hold  out  conquests  and  luxury  to  them,  then 
perhaps  he  may  encounter  faith.  They  will  always  obey 
and  more  than  obey,  provided  they  may  at  the  same  time 
get  intoxicated.  We  may  not  cven  öfter  reposc  and 
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25leasiire  to  them  witliout  tlie  laurel  wreatli  and  its  luaddeii- 
ing  influeiice.  Tliis  vulgär  taste,  wliich  lays  more  stress 
U130U  inebriation  than  U2)0ii  susteuance,  by  110  meaus 
originated  in  tbe  lowest  social  strata  ; 011  the  contrary,  it 
was  carried  and  transplanted  tliitber  in  the  2^ast,  and  is 
now  only  more  jirominent  there  in  its  late  and  luxurious 
growtb  ; but  its  origin  is  derived  from  tbe  liighest 
intellects,  for  it  flourished  in  them  for  tbousands  of  years. 
The  j)eo2jle  are  the  last  virgin  soil  on  which  this  brilliant 
weed  could  thrive.  Well,  then,  should  we  really  entrüst 
2iolitics  to  them,  so  that  they  may  have  their  daily  cu^i 
of  the  intoxicating  draught '? 


189 

Haute  i^olitique. — However  largely  the  jJi'ivate  advan- 
tage  and  vauity — of  both  individuals  and  nations — may 
have  influenced  the  gi’eat  politics,  the  most  powerful 
tide  which  iirges  them  forward  is  the  desire  for  the 
Sensation  of  power,  bursting  forth  from  inexhaustible 
Wells  not  only  in  the  souls  of  princes  and  riilers,  but 
periodically  in  an  equal  measure  from  among  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  peojde.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
maJjses  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives,'  their  goods 
and  chattels,  their  consciences  and  their  virtue,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  highest  of  enjoyments  and  of 
ruling  either  in  reality  or  in  imagination  as  a victorious, 
tyrannical,  arbitrary  nation  over  other  nations.  Ün  these 
occasions  the  ^wodigal,  devoted,  lioj)eful,  conüdent,  over- 
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weening,  fautastical  feeliiigs  will  spring  fortli  in  such 
abundance  as  to  allow  the  ambitious  or  wisely  provident 
prince  to  nisb  into  a war  and  to  inake  tbe  good  con- 
scieuces  of  bis  people  an  excuse  for  bis  injustice.  Tbe 
great  coinpierors  bave  always  bad  tbe  patbetic  language 
of  virtue  on  tbeir  lips : tbey  always  bad  crowds  of 
jieople  aronnd  them,  who  feit  as  tbougli  in  a state 
of  exaltation,  and  wbo  wonld  not  listen  to  any  bnt  tbe 
most  exalted  language.  Such  is  tbe  curious  madness 
of  inoral  judgments ! Wben  man  feels  tbe  sense  of 
power,  be  feels  and  calls  himself  good : and  at  tbe 
very  same  time  otbers,  wbo  bave  to  endure  tbe  weigbt 
of  bis  power,  feel  and  call  bim  evil ! Hesiodus,  in  tbe 
fable  of  tbe  world’s  ages,  bas  twice  in  succession 
pictured  the  same  agc,  uamely  tbat  of  the  Homeric 
beroes,  and  bas  made  two  out  of  one  : to  tbose  who 
eitber  were  under  tbe  terrible  iron  beel  of  tbese  adven- 
turous  despots  or  bad  beard  about  tbem  from  tbeir 
aiicestors,  it  appeared  evil  ; but  tbe  descendants  of  tbe 
knigbtly  races  worsbipped  it  in  a good  old  blissful, 
semi-blissful  age.  Hence  tbe  poet  bad  no  alternative 
but  to  do  as  be  did — bis  audience  was  probably  com- 
posed  of  descendants  of  eitber  race. 

190 

German  cidtiire  in  the  past. — Wben  the  Germans 
began  to  gi’ow  interesting  to  tbe  otber  Eurojiean  nations, 
wbicb  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  it  was  owing  to  a state 
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of  cnlture  wliich  tliey  iiow  iio  loiiger  possess,  iiay,  which 
tliey  bave  shakeii  off  with  a blind  zeal,  like  some 
disease : and  yet  they  were  not  able  to  oblain  in 
exebange  anytbing  better  tban  a political  and  national 
mania.  Tbereby  tliey  bave  sncceeded  in  becoming  to 
otber  nations  eveu  niove  interesting  tban  tbey  formerly 
ivere  tbrongb  tbeir  cnlture : may  tbey  now  feel  satis- 
fied  ! Yet  tbere  is  no  denyiug  tbat  tbis  German 
cnlture  bas  fooled  Europeans,  and  tbat  it  did  not 
deservc  sueb  an  iuterest ; inncb  less  tbe  imitation  and 
cmulation  on  tbeir  part  in  appropriating  it.  Let  ns, 
just  for  a uioment,  turn  back  to  Scbiller,  AVilbelin  von 
Humboldt,  Scbleiermacber,  Hegel,  Scbelling  ; let  ns 
peruse  tbeir  correspondence  and  mix  in  tbe  large  circle 
of  tbeir  folloivers ; wliat  bave  tbey  in  common,  Avbicb 
fills  US,  sueb  as  we  now  are,  alternately  Avitb  nausea 
and  Avitb  touebiug  and  pitiful  emotious  ? First,  tbe 
passion  for  appeariug,  at  any  price,  morally  excited  ; tben 
tbe  desire  for  brilliant,  feeble,  commonplace  remarks, 
and  tbe  set  purjiose  of  seeiug  everytbing  (cbaracters, 
passions,  jieriods,  customs)  in  a more  rosy  ligbt — alas  ! 
“ rosy,  ’ according  to  a bad,  vague  taste,  wbicb  never- 
tbeless  boasted  of  Greek  origiu.  It  was  a soft,  good- 
natured,  silver-glittering  idealism  wbicb,  above  all, 
wisbed  to  aftect  noble  gestures  and  noble  voices,  being 
botb  presumptuous  and  barmless,  and  sincercly  dis- 
gusted  witb  tbe  “cold”  or  “dry”  reality,  Avitb  anatomy, 
witb  complete  passions,  witb  every  kind  of  pbilosopbical 
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abstentioii  and  scepticism  ; biit  especially  witli  tbe 
knowledge  of  iiature  in  so  far  as  it  could  not  be  em- 
ploycd  for  a religious  symbolicisni.  Goethe  watcbed 
tliese  inovenieuts  of  German  cnlture  in  bis  own  charac- 
teristic  fashion,  staiiding  by,  gently  remonstrating,  silent, 
more  and  more  determined  in  bis  own  better  course. 
Subsequently  Scliopenliauer  watcbed  tbein — mncli  of  tbe 
real  world  and  devilry  of  tbe  world  liad  beeu  revealed 
to  bim,  and  he  spoke  of  it  both  riidely  and  entliusias- 
tically  : for  tliis  devilry  bas  a beauty  of  its  own  ! And 
wbat  was  it  really  that  prevented  foreigners  from  eitber 
viewing  all  tbis  in  tbe  same  light  as  Goethe  or  Schopen- 
hauer saw  it,  or  simply  shutting  their  eyes  to  it?  It 
was  that  faint  lustre,  that  mysterions  starlight,  which 
formed  a halo  round  this  cnlture.  The  foreigner  said  to 
himself,  “This  is  very  remote  to  us ; our  sight,  hearing, 
understauding,  enjoyment  and  valuing  are  lost  here; 
yet,  despite  all  this,  they  might  be  stars ! Can  tbe 
German  have  secretly  discovered  some  coruer  of  heaveu 
and  settled  there  ? We  must  tiy  and  come  nearer  to 
the  Germans.”  And  they  came  nearer  to  theni ; whereas, 
not  many  years  later,  these  selfsame  Germans  began  to 
divest  themselves  of  this  starlight  lustre;  they  knew 
but  too  well  that  they  had  not  been  in  heaven — but  in 
a cloud. 

191 

Better  people, — They  teil  me  that  our  art  appeals  to 
the  greedy,  insatiable,  uncurbed,  loathsome,  harassed 
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spirits  of  the  present  age,  exhibiting  to  tlieiu  a picture 
of  bliss,  loftiness  and  unworldliness  alongside  with  tliat 
of  tlieir  own  crndeness  : that  for  once  tliey  niay  forget 
and  breatlie  again,  nay,  pcrhaps  even  derive  froin  tliat 
oblivion  encoaragcinent  towards  Üight  and  conversion. 
Poor  artists,  with  such  a public  as  tliis,  with  by- 
thoughts  half  of  a priestly,  half  of  the  niad  doctor’s 
type ! How  much  happier  was  Corneille — “ our  great 
Corneille,”  as  Madame  de  Sevigne  exclaims  with  the 
accent  of  a woinan  in  the  presence  of  a true  man — how 
much  nobler  was  bis  audience,  whom  he  could  please 
with  the  jhctures  of  chivalrous  virtuos,  strict  duty, 
maguauimous  devotion,  heroic  self-denial ! How  diflfe- 
rently  did  both  he  and  they  love  their  existence,  not 
issuiug  from  a blind,  indomitable  “ will,”  which  we 
curse,  because  we  caimot  destroy  it,  but  as  a state  where 
gi'eatness  conjoiutly  with  humanity  is  possible,  and 
where  even  the  severest  rigour  of  form,  the  Submission 
linder  a princely  or  clerical  tyranny  can  neither  suppress 
the  pride,  chivalry,  grace,  nor  the  iutellect  of  all  in- 
dividuals,  but,  011  the  coiitrary,  are  looked  upon  as  stimuli 
and  Incentives  for  that  which  coutrasts  with  the  inborn 

I 

self-glorification  and  distinction,  with  the  inherited  power 
of  volition  and  passion. 

192 

Wishmfi  for  i)crfeft  oppoamts. — We  cannot  deny 
that  the  French  have  been  the  most  Christian  nation  in 
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tlie  World  : not  because  of  tlie  faitli  of  tlieir  people  being 
greater  thaii  elsewhere,  but  because  of  tlie  iiiost  exalted 
Christian  ideals  liaving  been  transformed  ainong  tliem 
iiito  inen,  instead  of  merely  reinaining  fanciers,  beginnings 
or  faltering  ineasures.  Take  Pascal,  tlie  foremost  of 
Christians  in  his  combination  of  ardour,  intellect  and 
honesty,  and  consider  what  combination  was  needed  in 
his  case.  Take  F6nelon,  the  perfect  and  charming  eni- 
bodiinent  of  ecclesiastical  culture  in  all  its  power : a 
golden  niiddle-road  which  a historic  writer  niight  fecl 
inclined  to  prove  impossible,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  was 
merely  something  extremely  difficult  and  improbable. 
Take  Madame  de  Guyon  among  her  fellow-thinkers,  the 
French  Quietists  : and  everything  which  the  zealous 
eloquence  of  the  apostle  Paul  has  endeavoured  to  un- 
fathom  respecting  the  state  of  the  most  sublime,  most 
loving,  most  quiet  and  enraptured  semi-divinity  of  the 
Christian,  has  become  truth  in  her  and,  owing  to  a true 
old  French  na'ivet6  in  words  and  gestures,  at  ouce  feminine, 
fine  and  noble,  stripped  of  that.Tewish  aggressiveness  wbich 
Paul  showed  towards  God.  Take  tlie  founder  of  the 
Tra2>pist  nionasteries,  the  last  person  that  was  genuinely 
in  carnest  about  the  ascetic  ideal,  not  as  an  excejition 
among  Frenchmeu,  but  as  a typical  Frenchmaii : for 

up  to  this  day  his  glooniy  creation  has  been  able  to 
remain  indigenous  and  efiective  only  among  the  French ; 
it  followed  them  iiito  Alsace  and  Algeria.  Let  us  not 
folget  the  Huguenots  : the  combination  of  a warlike 
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and  indnstrious  iniiid,  of  refiiied  manners  and  Cliiistian 
severity  never  ajipcared  in  a inore  bcantifnl  liglit.  At 
Port  Eoyal  the  great  Christian  erudition  saw  its  last  era 
of  prosperity : and  in  France  gi’eat  men  know  the  knack 
of  prospering  hetter  than  elsewhere.  Far  from  heing 
superficial,  a gi'eat  Frenchinau  preserves  liis  surface,  a 
natural  skin  to  liis  real  wortli  and  depth  wliereas  the 
depth  of  a great  German  is  usually  kept  inclosed  in  an 
irregularly  sliaped  hox,  an  elixir  as  it  were  wliich  tiies 
to  protect  itself  hy  means  of  its  hard  and  cnrious  casing, 
a"ainst  the  liglit  and  the  intrusion  of  frivolons  hands. 
And  now  let  ns  find  out  wli}"^  a people  prolific  in  per- 
fect Christian  types  was  houud  to  produce  also  the 
perfect  counter  types,  tliose  of  nn -Christian  free-tlionght. 
The  Frencli  free-thinker  individually  had  always  to  figlit 
against  great  men,  and  not,  as  the  Iree-thiukers  ol  other 
nations,  against  mere  dogmas  and  suhlime  ahortions. 

193 

Wit  and  morals. — The  German  who  knows  the  secret 
how  to  he  tedious  in  spite  of  intellect,  kiiowledge  and 
heart,  and  who  has  accnstomed  himself  to  consider 
tediousness  as  something  moral — is  in  dread  lest  French 
wit  might  put  out  the  eyes  of  morality,  a Sensation  akin 
to  the  dread  and  delight  of  the  little  hird  in  presence  of 
the  rattlesnake.  Of  all  the  famous  Germans,  none 
perhaps  possessed  more  wit  than  Hegel — hut  also  he 
had  that  remarkahle  German  dread  of  it,  which  pro- 
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tliiced  liis  curiüus,  bad  style.  For  its  nature  is  a kornel 
wia2)ped  up  so  iiuuiy  tiines  tliat  it  barcly  peeps  out, 
baslitully  and  inquisitively — like  “youiig  ■vvomen  peep- 
ing  througli  their  veils,”  to  use  tlie  words  of  .Eschylus, 
the  aucient  mysogenist : but  tliat  kernel  is  a witty, 
ofttimes  indiscreet  sally  on  the  luost  iutellectual  subjects, 
a smart,  bold  compound  of  words,  as  befits  the  society 
of  tliinkers  as  a sweetmeat  to  Science — but  wapped  up 
as  it  is  it  presents  itself  as  a very  abtruse  Science  and 
altogether  as  a highly  moral  tediousness.  There  the 
Germans  had  found  a permissible  form  of  wit,  which 
they  enjoyed  with  such  exuberant  delight  as  to  baffle 
Schopenhauer’s  excellent  understanding — all  bis  lifetime 
he  has  thundered  agaiust  the  spectacle  which  the  Germans 
jiresented  to  him,  and  yet  he  never  was  able  to  account 
for  it. 


194 

Vaniti]  of  the  teachers  of  inorals. — The  comparatively 
slight  success  of  the  teachers  of  inorals  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  tliat  they  wanted  too  niuch  at  one  time, 
tliat  is,  they  were  too  ambitious,  and  too  fond  of  giving 
jirecepts  to  all.  Which  nieaiis,  they  roam  through 
boundless  regions,  delivering  speeches  to  the  animals, 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  tlieni  into  human  beings  : 
110  wonder  tliat  the  animals  should  deem  this  tedious  ! 
We  ought  to  select  limited  circles,  seeking  and  pro- 
moting  inorals  on  their  behalf ; we  ought  to  deliver 
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speeclies  to  tlie  wolves,  for  iustauce,  in  oiclei  to  tiuu 
tliem  into  clogs.  Biit  the  greatest  success  will  befall 
him  wlio  waiits  to  educate  neitlier  all  iiov  limited  ciicles, 
but  one  individual,  and  wlio  glances  neitlier  to  tbe  liglit 
nor  to  the  left.  The  last  Century  excelled  ours  in  that  it 
possessed  so  inany  indmdually  educated  persons,  and 
as  many  cducators,  who  had  inade  this  their  life-task 
and  who,  with  it,  had  fonnd  dignity  both  in  their  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  the  remaining  “ good  society. 

195 

The.  so-callal  danfsical  rdiicatioii.—We  have  dis- 
covered  that  our  life  is  conseerated  to  knowledge,  that 
we  should  throw  it  away,  nay,  that  Ave  should  have 
throAvn  it  aAvay,  if  this  consecration  did  not  protect  ns 
against  our  own  selves ; Avhile  we  frequently,  and  not 
without  deep  einotion,  recite  the  Averse  : 

“ Oh  fate,  I folloAV  thee  ! For  would  I not, 

’Spite  many  a sigh,  I 7>mst  comply.” 

And  then,  in  looking  backwards  on  the  course  of  life, 
we  also  discover  that  one  thing  cannot  be  restored  : the 
Avasted  years  of  our  youth,  Avhen  our  educators  did  not 
einploy  those  ardent,  eager  years,  full  of  a glowing  thirst 
for  knoAA’ledge,  to  lead  ns  to  the  knoAvledge  of  things,  but 
to  the  so-called  classical  edncation  ! Think  of  the 
Waste  of  our  youth,  Avhen  a scanty  knoAvledge  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  their  languages  Avas  clumsily 
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and  paintully  dnimmed  into  us,  contrary  to  tlie  i>nn- 
ciple  of  ediication  give  tood  only  to  liim  who  hungers 
after  it ; wlien  we  had  niatliematics  and  pliysics  forced 
112)011  US,  iiistead  of  beiiig  first  led  fortli  to  tlie  des2)air 
of  igiioraiice  and  liaving  oiir  Hniited  everyday  life, 
our  transactions  and  everytliing  lia2)peniiig  in  tlie  liouse, 
tlie  workslio]),  in  tlie  sky  and  tlie  landsca2)e,  from 
niorning  tili  night,  dissected  into  tlionsands  of  2)i’ohleins, 
of  liarassing,  niortifyiug,  irritating  probleius— in  order 
aftenvards  to  be  sliown  tliat  our  dcsires  first  of  all 
reqnire  a inatheinatical  and  mechauical  knoivledge,  and 
tlieii  to  be  taiiglit  tlie  first  scientific  deligbt  in  tlie 
absolute  logic  of  this  knowledge.  If  only  we  liad  beeil 
iiispired  witli  reverence  for  tliese  branclies  of  Science, 
if  but  once  our  souls  liad  been  inade  to  trenible  at  tlie 
struggles  and  defeats  and  tlie  ever-renewed  contests  of 
tlie  great,  at  tlie  niartyrdom  wliicli  is  tlie  liistory  of 
2)ure  Science ! On  tlie  contrary,  tlie  breatli  of  a certain 
irreverence  for  tlie  true  branclies  of  Science  breatlied 
upon  US  in  favour  of  liistory,  “formal  ediication”  and 
“ classicisin.”  And  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  so 

easily  deceived  ! Formal  ediication  ! Might  we  not 
liave  pointed  to  tlie  best  teacliers  of  our  liigli-scliools, 
jocosely  askiug : “Are  tliese  tlien  tlie  rece2)tacles  of 
fornier  ediication  “?  And  if  tliey  lack  it,  liow  are  tliey 
to  teacli  it  ■?  ” Classicisin,  indced  ! Did  we  learn  any 
portion  of  tliat  in  wliicli  tlie  ancients  used  to  oducate 
tlieir  youtli '?  Did  we  learn  to  S2ieak  or  to  write  as 
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tliey  diel  ? Did  we  uiiceasingly  practise  dialectics  in 
rlietorical  contests  ? Did  we  learn  to  inove  as  beauti- 
fiilly  and  proudly  as  they,  to  wrestle,  to  tlirow,  to  box 
as  tliey?  Did  we  learn  some  of  the  practical  asceti- 
cism  of  all  (freek  pbilosopliers  ? AVere  we  trained  in 
a single  antique  virtue,  in  tlie  way  in  wliich  the  ancients 
practised  it  ? AA^as  not  all  reflection  on  inorals  utterly 
neglected  in  onr  education? — liow  inncli  more  its  only 
possiblc  criticism,  tliose  earnest  and  conrageons  atteinpts 
at  living  according  to  this  or  that  inorality  ! Did  tliey 
ever  stiv  np  in  ns  any  feeling  more  biglily  valued  by 
tlie  ancients  tlian  by  moderns  ? Did  tliey  in  an  antiqne 
spirit  disclose  to  ns  tlie  divisions  of  day  and  life  and 
the  goals  liiglier  than  life  ? Did  we  learn  tlie  classical 

languages  in  the  same  way  in  wliicli  we  learn  those  of 

living  nations — for  tlie  pnrpose  of  speaking  tliem  flnently 
and  well  ? Nowliere  a real  proliciency,  gennine  ability 
as  the  result  of  toilsome  years ! Only  a knowledge  of 
tliat  whicli  men  were  proficient  in  and  able  to  do  in 
times  of  yore  ! And  what  knowledge ! As  years  roll 

by  one  tliing  seems  to  become  more  and  more  evident 
to  me : that  all  Greek  and  antiqne  natnre,  however 
siihple  and  manifest  it  appears  to  onr  eyes,  is  very 
dilRcnlt  to  nnderstand,  nay,  hardly  accessible,  and  that 
the  conditional  ease  with  which  we  gabble  of  the 

ancients,  is  either  a piece  of  levity  or  of  the  old  heredi- 
tary  conccit  of  onr  thonghtlessness.  The  resemblance  of 
words  and  notions  deceives  ns : bnt  at  the  root  of  them 
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lies  cüiicealed  souie  Sensation  which  must  necessarily  be 
stränge,  unintelligible  and  painfiil  to  modern  Sensation. 
Are  tliese  intellectual  hunting-grounds  for  boys  ? To 
be  brief,  we  hunted  in  tbem  in  our  boyliood  and  there 
became  imbued  witli  an  almost  inextinguisliable  dislike 
for  antiquity,  tlie  dislike  born  of  an  apparently  too  great 
intimacy.  For  tlie  conceit  of  our  classical  educators, 
wbo  fancy  that  tliey  liave  gained  full  possession  of  the 
aucients,  goes  so  far  as  to  transfer  tbis  conceit  on  their 
former  pupils,  together  witb  a suspicion  that  such  a 
possession  is  not  fit  to  make  people  happy,  but  is  good 
enougli  for  honest,  poor,  foolish  old  bookworms : “May 
these  brood  over  their  treasure;  it  will  be  worthy  of  them!  ” 
with  this  mental  reservation  we  comjdeted  our  classical 
education.  This  cannot  be  redressed — in  us  ! But  let 
US  think  of  others  as  well  as  of  ourselves. 

196 

The  mast  personal  qiiestions  of  truth. — What  really 
is  that  which  I am  doing?  And  what  do  I want  to  do 
w’ith  it '?  This  is  the  question  of  truth  which  is  excluded 
from  our  present  syllabus  of  education  and  is  consequently 
not  asked ; we  have  110  time  for  it.  But  we  have  always 
leisure  for  playing  with  children  instead  of  discussing  the 
truth ; for  com])limeuting  wonien,  who  one  day  will  have 
to  be  mothers,  instead  of  discussing  the  truth ; for 
speaking  with  youths  about  their  future  and  pleasure, 
instead  of  discussing  the  truth.  But  what  are  seventy 
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years ! — tliey  'vear  011  and  sooii  draw  to  a dose , it 
matters  so  little  wlietlier  tlie  M’ave  knows  liow  and  wliitliei 
it  is  flowing.  Nay,  it  niiglit  be  wisdoiii  not  to  know  it. 

“ Granted  ; but  it  is  not  proud  not  even  to  inquire  into 
it ; our  ciüturc  does  not  make  people  proud.  So  muck 
tlie  better. — “ Really?  ” 

197 

Aninwsity  of  tlie  (icrmans  afiahist  cnlicihtcnmcnt. — 
Let  US  consider  wbat  the  Germans  of  tlie  earlier  portion 
of  our  Century  contributed  to  the  general  culture  by  ineans 
of  tbeir  intellectual  work,  and  take  first  the  German 
philosophers  : they  reverted  to  the  first  and  oldest  stage 
of  speculation,  for  they  were  satisfied  with  conceptions 
instead  of  explanations,  like  unto  the  thinkers  of  dreainj* 
ages, — thus,  a pre-scientific  mode  of  philosophy  was 
resuscitated  by  them.  Secondly,  the  German  historians 
and  romantic  poets : their  eflbrts  tended  towards  bringing 
into  Yogue  old,  primitive  ideas,  and  more  especially 
Christianity,  folk-thought,  folk-lore,  folk-speech,  medias- 
vality.  Oriental  asceticism,  Indianism.  Thirdlj^  the 
naturalists : they  combated  the  genius  of  Newton  and 
Voltaire,  and  like  Goethe  and  Schopenhauer  attempted 
to  re-establish  the  idea  of  a deified  or  diabolised  nature 
and  of  its  average  ethical  and  symbolical  meaning.  The 
chief  tendency  of  the  Germans  was  exclusively  directed 
against  enlightenment  and  social  revolutions  which  were 
blindly  mistaken  for  the  consequences  of  the  foriner : the 
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piety  towards  everytliiiig  in  existence  tried  to  dissolve 
itself  into  piety  towards  everytliing  tliat  had  existed,  for 
tlie  Sole  pnrj^ose  tliat  lieart  and  niind  niiglit  again  be  filled 
and  leave  110  space  for  future  and  later  aims.  The 
worship  of  feeling  took  the  place  of  tlie  worsliip  of  reason, 
and  the  German  musicians,  the  consumimite  artists  in 
all  tliat  is  invisible,  fanciful,  legendary,  malcontent,  were 
more  successful  in  hnilding  np  the  new  teniple  than  all 
the  artists  in  words  and  thouglits.  If  we  take  it  into 
consideration  that  innnmerahle  good  things  have  heen 
separately  uttered  and  explored,  and  manj"  things  have 
since  heen  more  fairly  jndged  than  ever  hefore  : there  yet 
remains  this  to  he  said  of  the  snm  total,  that  it  was  a 
general  risk  hy  110  means  small  under  the  semhlance  of 
a full  and  final  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  place  knowledge 
altogether  helow  feeling,  and- — hy  way  of  nsing  the  words 
of  Kant,  who  thns  defined  Ins  special  task — “again  to 
pave  the  way  for  helief  hy  fixing  the  limits  of  knowledge.” 
We  may  again  hreathe  freely : the  honr  of  this  danger 
has  passed ! And,  stränge  to  say,  those  very  spirits 
which  the  Germans  had  so  eloquently  conjured  up,  proved 
in  the  long  rnn  most  harmfnl  to  the  intentions  of  their 
conjnrors ; history,  the  compreheusion  of  origin  and 
development,  the  sympathy  with  the  past,  the  newly 
stirred  up  jiassion  of  feeling  and  knowledge,  after  having 
heen  for  some  time  helpmates  of  the  ohscuring,  vague, 
retrograde  spirit,  one  day  assumed  a new  nature  and  are 
now  soaring  on  outstretched  wings  past  tlieir  conjnrors, 
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nj)  Oll  liigli,  as  iiew  aucl  stroiiger  geiiii  of  tliat  very 
eiiligliteiiment  agaiust  wliicli  tliey  liaci  been  raised.  Tliis 
eiiligliteiiment  we  iiow  liave  to  carry  oiiward,  iiever 
miiiding  tliat  tliere  lias  beeil,  iiay,  tbat  tliere  is  still,  a 
“ great  revolutioii  ” and  agaiii  a gi'eat  “reactioii”  against 
it : tliese  are  but  jilayfnl  waves  coinpared  to  tlie  triily 
great  siirge  011  wliicli  we  drift  and  want  to  drift. 

198 

lIow  to  lend  prest'ujc  to  oiio's  country. — A wealtli  of 
great  iinvard  cxperiences  and  reposeful  calni  watcbing 
over  tlieiii  witli  an  intcllectiial  eye,  constitiitc  tlie  men 
of  ciilturc,  wlio  lend  prestige  to  tlicir  conntry.  In 
France  and  Italy  tliis  was  tlie  task  of  tlie  iiobility  ; in 
Germany,  wliere  iintil  lately  tlie  iiobility  was  gciierally 
composed  of  inen  who  werc  poor  in  intellect  (wliicli  we 
liope  tliey  may  soon  cease  to  be),  it  was  tbe  task  of  tlie 
pricsts,  tbe  tcacliers,  and  tlieir  descendants. 
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]Vc  are  of  nobler  minds. — Faitbfiilness,  geuerosity, 
great  care  of  one’s  fair  faine — tliese  tbree  qnalities,  wben 
combined  in  oiie  mind,  we  call  noble,  distingiiisbed,  bigli- 
niinded,  and  in  tliis  we  excel  tlie  Greeks.  We  do  not 
want  to  create  tlie  semblance,  as  tliougli  tlie  ancient 
objects  of  tliese  virtiies  (and  riglitly  so)  were  lowered  in 
estiination,  bnt  cautioiisly  to  siibstitiite  new  objects  for 
tliis  precious  liereditary  craving.  In  order  to  understand 
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tlie  views  ol  the  most  distiiiguished  Greeks  must 
uecessarily  be  set  dowii  as  low  and  hardly  respectable  in 
our  age  ol  ever  chivalrous  and  feudal  dignity,  we  must 
recall  to  niind  the  words  of  comfort  wherewith  Ulysses 
soothed  bis  lieart  in  all  bis  ignomiuious  positions : 

‘ ‘ F orbear,  dear  beart,  forbear ! tbou  bast  forborue  worse 
tbings  tban  tbese.”  And  let  iis  add,  as  an  application 
of  tbis  mytbical  example,  tbe  story  of  tbat  Atbeniau 
otiicer  wbo,  beiug  tbreatened  witb  a stick  by  anotber 
ofticer,  in  preseuce  of  tbe  wbole  stall’,  sbook  off  tbis 
disgi-ace  witb  tbe  words;  “ Strike,  but  bear  me.”  (Tbis 
Avas  Tbemistocles,  tbat  iugeuious  Ulysses  of  tbe  classical 
age,  wbo  Avas  tbe  A^ery  mau  at  tbat  momeut  of  disgi-ace 
to  send  doAvu  to  bis  “ dear  beart  ” tbese  Avords  of  comfort 
and  extremity.)  Tbe  Greeks  Avere  far  from  makiug  as 
ligbt  of  life  and  deatb  on  account  of  au  insult  as  aao, 
under  tbe  inllueuce  of  inberited  cbiA’alrous  adventurous- 
ness  and  self-devotiou,  are  AA^ont  to  do  ; or  from  seeking 
opportunities,  as  Ave  do  in  our  duels,  for  risking  botb  in 
tbe  cause  of  bonour ; or  from  A'aluiug  tbe  preseiwation  of 
a good  name  (bonour)  more  bigbly  tban  tbe  acquisition 
of  au  eAÜl  one  if  tbe  latter  be  compatible  Avitb  fame  and 
tbe  sense  of  poAA’er  ; or  from  remaiuing  faitbful  to  tbe 
prejudices  and  tbe  creed  of  rank,  if  tbey  could  preA'eiit  us 
from  becoming  tyrants.  For  tbis  is  tbe  ignoble  secret  of 
tbe  Greek  aristocrat : from  sheer  jealousy,  be  considers 
eacb  one  of  bis  peers  to  be  ou  an  equal  footing  A\-itb 
bimself,  but  is  ready,  like  a tiger,  to  pouuce  upon  bis 
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prey  of  absolute  rule.  What  are  lies,  murtler,  treason, 
the  selliug  of  bis  native  city  to  liim  ! To  people  ol  tliis 
turn  of  iniiitl  tlie  meaning  of  justice  was  extremely 
difficult  to  unclerstand,  nay,  it  was  looked  upon  as 
something  incredible ; “ tlie  just  ” was  tantamount 

ainong  tlie  Grreeks  to  “tlie  saint  ” amoiig  Christians.  But 
wlien  Socrates  was  so  bold  as  to  say,  “The  iiiost  virtuons 
man  is  the  happiest,”  they  did  not  trust  their  ears  ; they 
fancied  that  they  heard  a madinan  speak.  For  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  happiest,  every  nobleinan 
had  in  his  iniiid  the  consummate  arbitrariness  and  mis- 
chievoiisness  of  the  tyrant,  who  sacrifices  everythiiig  and 
everybody  to  his  own  presumptuousness  and  lust.  Among 
people  who  secretly  and  gently  raved  about  such  happiness, 
the  veiieratioii  of  the  State  coiild,  indeed,  110t  he  rooted 
too  deeply, — hiit  I think  that  people  whose  passion  for 
power  does  not  rage  as  blindly  as  did  that  of  the  noble- 
born  Greeks,  are  110  longer  in  need  of  that  idolatry  01 
“ State,”  whereby,  in  times  of  yore,  that  passion  was 
kept  in  check. 
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Kiuhirauce  oj  porcrti/. — There  is  one  great  advantage 
in  noble  extraction  in  that  it  inakes  poverty  more 
endurable. 
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Future  of  the  nobility.— The  demeanonr  of  high-born 
people  indicates  that  in  their  bodies  the  consciousness 
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of  power  is  coiistantly  playiiig  its  fascinatmg  gaine.  Tlius 
people  of  aristocratic  liabits,  male  as  well  as  female,  avoid 
sinkiiig  utterly  exliausted  into  a cliair ; wlien  everybody 
eise  makes  bimself  comfortable,  in  tbe  traiii,  for  instance, 
they  avoid  reclining  ; tbey  do  not  seem  to  get  tired  after 
Standing  for  bours  at  Conrt ; tbey  do  not  furnisb  tbeir 
bouses  in  a comfortable,  biit  in  a spacions  and  dignified 
style,  as  tbougb  tbey  were  tbe  abodes  of  gi-eater  and 
taller  beings ; to  a provoking  speecb  tbey  reply  witb 
deportment  and  intellectiial  clearness,  not  as  if  borrified, 
crusbed,  abasbed,  out  of  breatb,  after  tbe  manner  of 
plebeians.  In  tbe  same  measure  as  tbe  aristocrat  knows 
bow  to  preserve  tbe  appearance  of  an  ever-present  gi-eat 
pbysical  strengtb,  be,  by  keeping  up  an  uncbanging 
serenity  and  civility  of  manners,  even  under  trying 
circumstances,  wisbes  to  convey  tbe  Impression  tbat  bis 
soul  and  intellect  are  a matcb  to  all  dangers  and 

surpi’ises.  A distingiiisbed  nature  may,  as  regards  tbe 

objects  of  tbe  passions,  be  eitber  like  a rider,  wbo  delights 
in  making  a fiery  proud  animal  step  tbe  Spanisb  pace, — 
we  need  only  tbink  of  tbe  age  of  Louis  XIV., — or  like 
tbe  oiie  Avbo  feels  bis  borse  dart  away  under  bim  like 
an  elementary  force,  on  tbe  borders  of  wbere  borse  and 
rider  lose  tbeir  beads,  but  wbo,  in  tbe  enjoyment  of 

deligbt,  at  tbat  very  time,  keeps  a clear  bead  : in  botb 
instances  tbe  aristocratic  culture  breatbes  power,  and, 
tbougb  very  frequently  requiriug  in  its  customs  only  tbe 
semblance  of  a sense  of  power,  tbe  real  sense^  of 
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asceiulaucy,  owiii"  to  tlie  inipression  -wliich  tliis  display 
inakes  on  tlie  plebeian,  and  owing  to  the  very  sight  of 
tliis  impression,  is  nevertlieless  coiistantly  increasing. 
This  iudisputable  advantage  of  aristocratic  cultm-e,  wbicli 
is  based  011  tbe  consciousness  of  ascendancy,  is  now 
beginning  to  rise  to  au  ever  liigher  level,  it  being  per- 
luissible  and  no  longer  disgraceful  for  people  of  noble 
extractiou  and  education  to  enter  tbe  Order  of  knowledge 
and  tbere  to  obtain  intellectual  ordiiiatioiis,  to  learn 
cbivalrous  Services  bigber  tbau  tbose  of  previons  times 
and  to  lüok  np  to  tbat  ideal  of  victorious  wisdoni  wbicb 
never  as  yet  any  age  bas  been  able  to  set  np  witb 
a Safe  couscieuce  except  tbat  age  wbicb  is  just  now 
dawuing  upon  us.  Last,  not  least,  wbat  sball  bencefortb 
be  tbe  oecupation  of  uobility,  if  it  daily  grows  more 
evident  tbat  it  is  becoming  less  and  less  respectable  to 
dabble  in  politics? 


202 

Hygimics. — No  soouer  bad  we  begnu  to  give  proper 
attention  to  tbe  pbysiology  of  criminals  tban  we  already 
arrived  at  tbe  unavoidable  couclusion  tbat  tbere  is  no 
essential  dilference  betweeii  criminals  and  Innatics,  pro- 
vided  we  believe  tbe  usiial  moral  mode  of  tbinkiug  to  be 
tbat  of  a bealtby  intellect.  No  belief  is  now  so  con- 
fidently  eiitertained  as  tbis  one;  let  us  tberefore  not 
sbrink  from  drawing  our  couclusions  and  treating  tbe 
criminal  like  a lunatic : above  all,  not  witb  arrogant 
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mercy,  but  with  medical  skill  and  goodwill.  He  may 
be  in  need  of  a cbange  of  air,  of  new  companionship, 
teinporary  disappearance,  perbaps  isolation  and  a new 
occupation — very  well  ! Perbaps  lie  liimself  may  find  it 
to  bis  advautage  to  live  for  a time  in  custody,  in  order 
tlius  to  find  protection  against  bimself  and  a troublesome, 
tyrannical  craving — very  well  ! We  ouglit  quite  explicitly 
to  point  ont  to  bim  tlie  possibility  of  bis  being  cured  and 
tbe  remedies  required  (tbe  extermination,  transformation, 
Sublimation  of  tbe  aforesaid  craving),  and  also,  in  tbe 
worst  case,  tbe  improbability  of  tbe  eure  ; we  ougbt  to 
öfter  an  opportunity  for  suicide  to  tbe  incurable  criminal 
wbo  bas  become  an  abomination  to  bimself.  Wbile 
reserving  tbis  as  an  extreme  means  of  relief,  we  ougbt 
not  to  leave  anytbing  unattempted  wbicb  migbt  restore 
to  tbe  criminal  bis  good  courage  and  equanimity ; we 
ougbt  to  wipe  remorse  off  bis  soul  like  sometbing 
uncleau,  and  to  tbrow  out  suggestions  to  bim  as  to  bow 
to  redress  and  more  tban  balance  tbe  barm,  wbicb  be 
may  bave  inflicted  on  one,  by  benefits  bestowed  on  some 
one  eise,  nay,  perbaps  011  tbe  communit3^  Do  all  tbis 
witb  tbe  greatest  forbearance ! Lot  bim  above  all  remain 
anon_yinous  or  assume  an  adopted  name,  and  frequently 
ebange  locality,  so  tbat  bis  reputation  and  luture  may 
suffer  as  little  as  2)ossible.  At  present,  it  is  true,  tbe 
one  wbo  bas  been  injured,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
metbod  of  redress,  wants  to  bave  bis  revenge  as  well 
and  applies  to  tbe  courts  of  justice — wbicb  still  administer 
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oiu'  abominable  penal  laws — and  ding  to  their  coniinercial 
scales  and  their  fntile  endeavours  of  connterpoising  gnilt 
by  punislnuent : but  might  we  not  be  able  to  get  a step 
fnrther?  \^diat  a relief  it  wonld  be  to  tlie  general  Sensation 
of  life,  if,  while  freeing  onrselves  from  the  belief  in  gnilt, 
we  conld  also  sliake  ofl’  the  old  craving  for  revenge,  and 
even  consider  it  a noble  prndence  of  tlie  happy  ones  in 
conformity  witli  Christian  teaching  to  hless  onr  enemies 
and  to  do  good  to  those  who  have  oflended  ns  ! Let  ns 
rid  the  world  of  the  notion  of  sin — and  banish  with  it 
the  idea  of  punishment.  May  these  banished  monsters 
henceforth  live  far  from  the  abodes  of  inankind,  if,  indeed, 
they  want  to  live  and  do  not  perish  from  disgnst  with 
themselves — and  do  not  forget  that  the  loss  snlfered  by 
sodety  and  the  individual  throngh  criminals  is  as  severe 
as  that  whidi  they  snfler  throngh  the  sick : for  these 
spread  gi'ief,  ill-hnmonr,  being  nnprodnctive  and  con- 
snming  the  earnings  of  others,  at  the  same  time  rcqniring 
attendants,  physicians,  amnsements,  and  feeding  on  the 
time  and  strength  of  the  healthy  ones.  Despite  all  this 
we  shonld  rightly  describe  him  who,  for  this  reason, 
wonld  wreak  vengeance  011  the  sick,  as  inhuman.  In 
olden  times  indeed  people  were  less  hnmane ; in  crnde 
States  of  society,  and  even  now  among  certain  savage 
tribes,  the  sick  are  treated  as  criminals,  as  a danger  to 
the  commnnity,  and  living  abodes  of  demonic  beings 
embodied  in  them  throngh  some  offence  committed  by 
them.  Here,  trnly,  a2)plies  the  saying,  The  sick  are  the 
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guilty ! And  we — are  \ve  not  ripe  yet  for  an  opposite 
view?  Shall  we  not  yet  be  allowed  to  say,  The  guilty  are 
the  sich  ? No,  the  liour  lias  not  yet  come.  As  yet  we 
lack  first  and  foremost  those  physicians  in  whose  opinion 
the  morals,  heretofore  called  jiractical,  have  become  an 
integi-al  portion  of  their  medical  art  and  Science;  as  yet 
we  lack  that  intense  interest  in  these  things  which,  seine 
day,  may  perhaps  come  upon  ns  like  the  storm  and  stress 
of  those  ancient  religious  ecstasies ; as  yet  the  churches 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  guardians  of  health ; as  yet 
the  precepts,  respecting  our  bodies  and  our  diet,  are  not 
among  the  tenets  of  all  higher  and  lower  schools ; as  yet 
we  have  no  private  societies  of  people  pledging  each 
other  to  do  without  tribunals  and  the  pimishment  and 
revenge  now  meted  out  to  offenders  ; as  yet  no  thiuker 
has  had  the  courage  to  adjust  the  healthfulness  of  society 
and  individuals  to  the  number  of  parasites  that  could  be 
maintained ; and  as  yet  there  has  been  no  founder  of  a 
State  who  would  use  the  ploughshare  in  the  spirit  of 
that  generous  and  charitable  saying,  “ If  thou  wilt  tili 
the  land,  tili  it  with  the  plough ; so  that  the  bird  and  the 
Wolf,  walking  behind  thy  plough,  may  rejoice  in  thee — 
may  every  creature  rejoice  in  thee.” 
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Äffainst  had  diet. — Fie  upon  the  repasts  which  j^eople 
nowadays  partake  of,  both  in  hotels  and  elsewhere,  where 
the  well-to-do  classes  of  society  live ! Even  when 
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eminent  savants  meet  tlie  same  custom  whicli  crowcls 
tlie  board  of  the  bankei'  loads  tbeiv  table,  on  tlie  prmciple 
of  “ By  far  too  much  and  too  many  tliings.”  The  result 
is  tliat  the  dinners  are  prepared  Avith  a view  to  eifectn'e- 
ness  rather  than  effect,  and  that  stinmlating  drinks  are 
required  to  aid  in  reiuoving  the  heaviness  in  the  stoniach 
and  the  brain.  Fie  npon  the  debauchery  and  over- 
nervousness  which  must  needs  be  the  general  outcome 
of  this  ! Pie  npon  the  dreams  Avhich  must  follow  ! Fie 
lipon  the  artifices  and  books  which  must  form  the  dessert 
of  such  repasts  ! Despite  their  counter-efforts,  in  all 
their  doings  pepper  and  contradiction  or  the  iveariness 
of  life  Avill  prevail  ! (The  ivealthy  classes  in  England 
are  sorely  in  need  of  their  Christianity,  in  order  to  endure 
their  indigestions  and  headaches.)  Finally,  in  order  to 
mention,  not  only  the  nauseous,  but  also  the  facetious 
side  of  the  matter,  these  peoplo  are  by  no  means  gluttons ; 
our  Century,  with  its  restless  spirit,  has  greater  power 
over  their  limbs  than  their  stomach.  What  then  is  the 
purport  of  banquets?  They  represent — iidiat,  in  the 
naine  of  all  that  is  holy  ? Their  rank  ? No,  money  ! 
we  have  no  rank  nowadays.  We  are  “ individuals  ” ! 
But  money  is  poiver,  fame,  digiiity,  precedence,  influence ; 
money,  in  our  days,  is  the  greater  or  lesser  moral  pre- 
judice  to  a man,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  which  he  may 
be  possessed  of.  Nobody  ivishes  to  put  it  under  a bushel 
or  011  the  table  ; hence,  money  must  have  a rej)resenta- 
tive  which  one  may  safely  put  on  the  table  : behold,  our 
banquets  ! 
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Dame  and  tlic  (jod  in  shoivers  nf  (jold. — Whence  tliis 
excessive  impatieiice  of  our  times  wliicli  makes  so  maiiy 
crirainals  imder  conditions  that  would  seem  more  likely 
to  prodnce  tlie  opposite  tendency?  Wliat  compels  oiie 
man  to  use  false  vveiglits ; another  to  set  liis  liouse  ou 
fire,  after  liaving  eusured  it  for  a good  round  sum  ; a 
tliird,  to  aid  in  false  coining:  -wliile  three-fonrths  of  our 
upper  teil  indulge  in  legalised  fraud  and  suffer  froni  tlie 
qualms  of  conscience  wliicli  follow  in  tlie  train  of  Stock- 
Excliange  dealings  and  speculation  ? It  is  not  real 
want,  tliey  are  not  witliout  ineans ; perliaps  tliey  even 
have  enougli  to  eat  and  to  driuk  witliout  liarassing  care 
— but  a terrible  impatieiice  at  tlie  slow  piling  up  of 
iiioney,  and  an  equally  terrible  longing  and  love  for  tliese 
piles,  iirges  tbeiii  on,  day  and  night.  But  in  tliis  im- 
patience  and  tliis  love  tliere  reappears  that  fanaticism  of 
tlie  tliirst  for  power  wbicli  formerly  was  stimiilated  by 
tlie  belief  that  we  were  in  tlie  possession  of  triitli,  and 
wliicli  was  called  by  such  beautiful  iianies  that  we  could 
be  inhuman  and  yet  preserve  a clear  conscience. 
(Buriiiiig  Jews,  lieretics,  and  good  books,  and  externii- 
nating  wbole  cultures,  such  as  tliose  of  Peru  and 
iSIexico.)  The  instruments  of  tliis  tliirst  for  power  are 
different  now,  but  the  sanie  volcano  is  still  aglow,  im- 
patience  and  an  excessive  love  reqiiire  their  victini,  and 
what  was  formerly  done  for  tbe  “love  of  (fod  ” is  now 
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practised  for  the  love  of  inouey,  that  is,  for  tlie  sake  of 
that  which  at  present  gives  tlie  higliest  sense  of  power 
and  a safe  couscieuce. 
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'The  2>co2)lc  <>J  Isi'cu'l. — One  of  tlie  spectacles  wliicli 
tlie  couiiiig  Century  liolds  in  störe  for  us,  is  tlie  decision 
regarding  tlie  fate  of  tlie  European  Jews.  Tliere  is  not 
the  sliglitest  doubt  that  they  have  cast  their  die  and 
traversed  their  Rubicon  ; the  only  thing  which  reinains 
for  tlieiii  is  either  to  becoine  the  niasters  of  Europe  or  to 
lose  Eiu-ope,  as  they  once,  ages  ago,  lost  Egypt,  where 
they  had  to  face  a similar  dileniina.  But  in  Europe 
they  have  gone  through  a school  of  eighteen  Centimes, 
such  as  110  other  nation  can  boast  of,  and  the  experiences 
of  this  terrible  time  of  probation  have  benefited  the 
cominunity  niuch  less  than  the  individual.  In  conse- 
quence  whereof  the  resourcefulness  in  soul  and  intellect  of 
our  modern  Jews  is  extraordinary.  In  times  of  extreniity 
they,  least  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  try  to  escapc 
any  gi-eat  dilemma  by  a recourse  to  drinli  or  to  suicide 
— which  less  gifted  people  are  so  apt  to  fly  to.  Each 
Jew  finds  in  the  history  of  his  fathers  and  grandfathers 
a voluminous  record  of  instances  of  the  gi’eatest  coolness 
and  perseverance  in  terrible  positions,  of  iiiost  artful 
cunning  and  clever  fencing  with  misfortune  and  chance ; 
their  bravery  under  the  cloak  of  wretched  submissiveness, 
their  heroisni  in  the  sj>ernere  se  .yx’vni  surpass  the 
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virtues  of  all  tlie  saint.  People  wanted  to  make  tliem 
coiitemptible  by  treatiiig  tbem  sconilully  for  tweuty 
ceuturies,  by  refnsing  to  them  tlie  api)roacli  to  all  diguities 
and  hoiionrable  positions,  and  by  pusliing  tliein  all  the 
deeper  -down  into  the  niean  trades — and,  indeed,  tbey 
liave  not  beconie  cleaner  under  this  process.  But  con- 
teinptible  ? Tbey  bave  never  ceased  believing  tlieinselves 
qnalified  for  tlie  liigbest  functions ; neitlier  liave  the 
virtues  of  all  suftering  people  ever  failed  to  adorn  tbem. 
Tlieir  inanner  of  liononring  parents  and  cliildren,  tlie 
reasonableness  of  tlieir  niarriages  and  marriage  custonis 
niake  tbem  conspicuous  ainong  Europeans.  Besides,  tbey 
know  liow  to  derivc  a seiise  of  power  and  lasting  revenge 
froni  tlie  very  trades  wliicli  were  left  to  tbem  (or  to  wbicli 
tbey  were  abandoned) ; we  cannot  belp  sa3'iug,  in  jiallia- 
tion  even  of  tlieir  usury,  tbat,  witbout  tbis  occasional 
pleasant  and  useful  torture  intlicted  on  tlieir  scorners, 
tbey  wonbl  bardly  bave  persevered  so  long  in  tlieir  self- 
respect.  For  our  self-respect  depends  on  onr  being  able 
to  make  reprisals  in  good  and  evil  tbings.  Moreover, 
tlieir  vengeance  never  carries  tbem  too  far,  for  tbey  all 
bave  tbat  liberality  even  of  tlie  soul  in  wbicli  tlie  frequent 
cbange  of  place,  cliniate,  custonis,  neigbbours,  and  op- 
pressors  scbools  man ; tbey  bave  by  far  tlie  greatest 
experience  in  any  buman  intercourse,  and  even  in  tlieir 
passions  tliej'  still  exercise  tlie  caution  of  tbis  experience. 
Tbey  are  so  sure  of  tlieir  intellectual  suppleness  and 
sbrewdness,  tbat  tbey  never,  not  even  in  tlie  bitterest 
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Rtraits,  have  tu  earn  their  bread  by  manual  labour,  as 
common  Avorkmen,  porters,  mral  serfs.  Their  mauneis 
teach  ns  that  their  sonls  have  never  beeil  iiispirecl  Avith 
chiA’alrous,  noble  feelings,  nor  their  bodies  girt  AAnth 
beaiitiful  arms  : a certain  obtrusiA''eness  alternates  in  them 
Avith  a freqiiently  tender,  nearly  ahvays  paintiil  siibmis- 
siveness.  Biit  iioav  that  their  interinarriage  Avith  the 
gentlest  blood  of  Europe  ineA'itably  gi'OAVS  more  common 
from  A'ear  to  year,  they  AA'ill  soon  have  a goodly  heritage 
of  manners  both  intellectual  and  physical : and,  in  anothcr 
hnndred  years,  they  aa’ÜI  look  genteel  enough,  so  as  not 
to  make  themselves  as  masters  ridiculoiis  before  those 
they  have  siibdued.  And  this  is  a matter  of  sonie 
importance.  Therefore  a Settlement  of  their  affairs  is  as 
yet  prematiire.  They  themselves  knoAv  best  that  a con- 
quest  of  Europe  or  any  act  of  violence  are  quite  out  of 
the  qnestion : bnt  they  knoAv  that,  some  time  or  other, 
Europe  may  fall  as  a ripe  fruit  into  their  hands  if  they 
Avould  only  just  extend  them.  MeaiiAvhile  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  distinguish  themselves  in  all  depart- 
ments  of  European  distinction  and  stand  ainong  the 
foremost : tili  they  shall  have  advanced  so  far  as  to 
determine  that  Avhich  shall  give  distinction.  Then  they 
Avill  he  called  the  inventors  and  guides  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  cease  to  ofiend  their  sense  of  proportion. 
Where  shall  this  accumulated  AA'calth  of  gi-eat  impressions, 
Avhich  fornis  the  JeAAÜsh  history  in  every  JeAvish  famil}% 
this  Avealth  of  passions,  virtues,  resoliitions,  resignatious. 
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stru"gles,  victories  of  all  Borts — wliere  shall  it  find  an 
outlet,  if  not  in  great  intellectual  people  and  Avork  ? On 
tliat  day  wlien  tlie  Jews  will  be  able  to  show  as  tbeir 
handiwork  such  jeweis  and  golden  vessels  as  tbe  European 
nations  of  sborter  and  less  tliorougb  experience  neitber 
can  nor  could  produce,  wlien  Israel  will  have  turncd  its 
eternal  vengeance  into  an  eternal  blessing  of  Europe  : 
then  once  more  tliat  seventli  day  will  apjiear,  wlien  tbe 
old  God  of  the  Jews  may  rejoice  in  Hiniself,  His  creation, 
and  His  diesen  peojile — and  all,  all  of  us  will  rejoice 
Avitli  Hirn ! 
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The  inqmssihle  state. — Poverty,  cbeerfulness  and  inde- 
pcndence — tbese  are  a possible  combination ; poverty, 
clieerfulness  and  slavery  are  likewise  possible, — and  I 
have  notliing  better  to  say  to  tbe  men  wbo  serve  as 
factory-slaves ; provided  tliat,  in  tlie  way  in  wliicli  it  is 
done,  tliey  do  not  altogetber  feel  it  as  a disgrace  tliat 
tliey  are  used  iip  as  screws  of  a inacbine  and  niakesliifts, 
so  to  speak,  of  liiunan  art  of  Invention.  Fie  on  the 
tliouglit  tliat,  by  means  of  higher  wages,  the  essential 
part  of  tlieir  misery,  tliat  is  to  say,  tbeir  iinpersonal 
enslaveiuent,  might  be  removed ! Fie,  tliat  we  sliould 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  persuaded  tliat,  tbrougli  an  increase 
of  tbis  impersonality  witliin  tbe  lueclianical  working  of 
a new  society,  the  disgrace  of  slavery  could  be  made  a 
virtue  ! Fie,  tbat  tbere  sbould  be  a Standard  of  wages 
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!it  wliich  we  miiy  be  timied  froni  iiulividmils'  into  screws  ! 
Are  yon  tlie  accomplices  in  the  present  folly  of  iiations, 
who,  above  all,  waiit  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  and 
be  as  rieb  as  possible  ? It  would  be  your  duty  to  present 
to  tliein  your  counter-claims  ; wliat  largo  sums  of  intrinsic 
value  liave  been  tlirown  away  for  such  au  external  aiiii. 
But  wliere  is  your  intrinsic  value,  if  you  110  louger  know 
wliat  it  is  to  breatlie  freely ; if  you  liave  not  even  the 
sliglitest  commaiid  over  your  own  selves ; if  but  too 
ofteu  you  get  tired  of  yourselves  as  of  a stale  beverage  ; 
if  you  watch  the  uewspapers  and  look  askauce  at  your 
rieh  ueighhour,  being  made  covetous  by  the  quick  rise 
and  fall  of  power,  money  and  opinions ; if  you  110  louger 
believe  in  a philosophy  clad  in  rags,  or  the  genuineuess 
of  oue  who  has  few  waiits  ; if  a voluntary,  idyllic  povertj', 
without  profession  or  matrimony,  such  a state  as  should 
suit  the  more  intellectual  oues  amougst  you,  has  beconie 
a subject  of  derisiou  to  you  “?  Whilst  your  ears  are  ring- 
iug  with  the  Üute-souiids  of  the  socialistic  rat-charniers 
who  wish  to  fill  you  with  wild  hopes  ; who  bid  you  be 
ready  and  uothiug  eise,  ready  from  this  day  to  the 
morrow,  so  that  you  may  be  waiting  and  waiting  for 
soniethiug  from  outside,  living  in  all  other  respects  as 
you  lived  before — uutil  this  waiting  shall  be  turned  into 
liuuger  and  thirst,  fever  and  madness,  and  the  day  of 
the  triumphaut  beast  at  last  will  dawn  in  all  its  glory  ? 
Yet  every  oue  should  say  to  himself:  I will  rather 

emigrate  and  try  to  subdue  fresh  countries  and  “ pastures 
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iiew  ” !ui(i,  above  all,  myself;  cliangiiig  uiy  abode,  as 
ölten  as  anj-  (langer  of  slaver}'  niay  be  tbreatening  me ; 
slmnning  neither  adventure  nor  war,  and  in  the  worst 
case,  preparing  for  deatli : anything  ratlier  than  this 
nnbecoming  slavery,  tliis  sourness,  malice  and  rebellious- 
ness.’’  Tliis  wonld  be  the  right  spirit ; the  workmen  in 
Europe  ought  henceforth  to  declare  theirs  an  impossible 
dass  among  mankind,  and  not  merely,  as  is  the  present 
view,  some  harsh  and  injudicions  arrangement  of  society : 
they  ought  to  bring  about  in  the  Eiu'opean  bee-hive  an 
age  of  the  great  swarming  out,  such  as  has  never  yet 
beeil  Seen,  protesting  by  such  voluntary  and  Wholesale 
eniigi’ation  agaiiist  machines,  cajiital  and  the  threatening 
alternative  of  beconiing  either  slaves  of  the  State  or 
slaves  of  the  revolutionists.  May  Europe  disburdcn  her- 
seif of  one-fourth  of  her  inhabitants.  Both  she  and  they 
will  feel  relieved ! Only  in  the  far  distance,  in  the 
swarming  cmigrations  of  colonists,  we  shall  find  out  the 
true  auiount  of  reasonableness,  fairness  and  wholesome 
distrust  wherewith  niother  Europe  has  imbued  her  sons, — 
these  sons  who  could  no  longer  endure  a life  with  the 
dull  old  woman,  running  the  risk  of  growing  as  stillen, 
irritable  and  eager  for  pleasure  as  she  herseif  has  been. 
Far  away  froiii  Europe,  the  virtues  of  Europe  will  be 
travelling  along  with  these  'workmen ; and  those  same 
qualities  which  in  their  native  homes  began  to  degenerate 
into  dangerous  ill-humour  and  criminal  tendencies,  will, 
when  abroad,  assume  a wild,  beautiful  naturalness  and  be 
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ciilled  lieroism.  Thus,  at  last,  a purer  air  woulcl  waft 
upon  old  Europe,  in  its  present  over-popnlated  and  broodin" 
state.  What  matter  if  tliere  sliould  be  want  of  “ Lands  ” ? 
Perliaps  -we  niay  then  recall  to  niind  tliat  we  bave  accus- 
toined  ourselves  to  many  wants  because  tbey  were  so 
easily  gratified  only, — we  may  unlearn  soine  of  these  wants. 
Perbaps  tbe  Cbinaman  will  be  called  in,  and  be  would 
bring  along  witb  bim  tbe  mode  of  tbinking  and  living 
snitable  for  tbe  bees  of  industiy.  Indeed,  tbey  migbt 
altogetber  belp  in  giving  to  restless,  fretful  Europe  a little 
of  bis  Asiatic  cabnness  and  contemplativeness,  and, — 
wbat  is  perbaps  most  needful,  — of  bis  Asiatic 
perseverance. 
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Attitiulc  of  thc  Germans  towards  moralitij. — A German 
is  capable  of  great  tbings,  but  it  is  improbable  tbat  be 
will  ever  accomplisb  tbem,  for  be  obeys  wbenever  be  can, 
as  befits  a torpid  intellect.  Wben  reduced  to  tbe 
necessity  of  standing  alone  and  sbaking  off  bis  torpor, 
wben  it  is  110  longer  possible  for  bim  to  vanisb  as  a cipber 
in  a number  (in  tbis  respect  be  is  greatly  inferior  to  a 
Frencbman  or  Englisbman), — be  discovers  bis  true 
abilities  : tben  be  grows  dangerous,  evil,  deep,  bold  and 
discloses  tbe  bidden  störe  of  dormant  energy,  in  wbicb 
previously  no  one  (not  even  be)  placed  any  trust.  Wben 
in  such  a case  a German  obeys  bimself, — tbis  is  tbe 
gieat  exception,  be  does  so  witb  tbe  same  clumsiness, 
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inexorableness  and  constaiicy  witli  wliicli,  in  otlier  cases, 
he  obeys  bis  priiice — bis  ofbcial  duties.  Tbus,  as  pre- 
viously  meiitioned,  be  is  able  to  do  gi-eat  tliings,  -wliicb 
are  in  no  wise  consistent  witb  tbe  “ weak  cbaracter  ” 
wbicb  bc  attribntes  to  liimself.  Bnt  nsnally  be  is  afraid 
of  dcpcnding  solely  on  bimself,  of  takin<i[  tbe  initiative  : 
tbis  is  wby  Gennany  wastes  tbe  energies  of  so  inany  of 
her  officials  and  spills  so  nincb  ink.  Tbc  German  is  a 
stranger  to  ligbt-beartedness,  be  is  too  timid  for  it ; bnt 
in  entirely  new  positions,  wbicb  ronse  bim  from  bis 
drowsiness,  be  is  almost  frivolous  ; be  tben  enjoys  tbe 
novelty  and  rarity  of  tbe  position  like  some  intoxicating 
liipior,  and  be  tborougbly  understands  tbis  kind  of  tbing. 
Hence  tbe  German  of  onr  days  is  almost  frivolous  in 
politics : tbongb  even  in  tbis  department,  be  bas  tbe 
advantage  of  tbe  prejudice  of  tborougbness  and  earnest- 
ness,  and  tbongb  be  may  fully  avail  bimself  tbereof  in  tbe 
interconrse  witb  otber  political  powers,  yet  be  secretly  rejoices 
at  being  able  for  once  to  be  entbusiastic  and  capricions 
and  fond  of  innovations,  and  to  cbange  persous,  parties, 
bopes,  as  if  tbey  were  masks.  Tbe  German  men  of 
letters  wbo  up  to  lately  were  considered  tbe  most  German  of 
Germans,  bave  been  and  are  perbaps  still  as  good  as  tbe 
German  soldiers,  owing  to  tbeir  profonnd  and  almost  cbild- 
like  tendency  towards  obedience  in  all  external  tbings  and 
tbeir  being  compelled  frcqueutly  to  bold  tbeir  own  in 
Science  and  to  answer  for  many  tbings ; sbonld  tbey  know 
bow  to  prcservc  tbeir  prond,  simple  and  patient  nature 
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and  their  freedom  from  political  Iblly  at  times  wlien  the 
wind  sbifts  its  quarters,  we  may  yet  expect  great  tliings 
from  them  : such  as  they  are  (or  liave  been),  tbey  are  the 
erabryo  state  of  soinetbiug  higher.  The  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  tlic  Germans  and  even  of  their  men  of 
letters,  have  heen  thus  tar  their  being  more  jB’one  to 
Superstition  and  more  eager  to  believe  than  other  natious ; 
their  vices  are,  as  they  have  heen  and  always  will  he, 
their  drimkenness  and  suicidal  tendency  (which  are  a 
proof  for  the  clumsiness  of  their  intellect,  which  is  easily 
tempted  to  throw  down  the  reius)  ; their  danger  lies  in 
everything  which  ties  down  the  reasoning  faculties  and 
unfetters  the  passions  (as,  for  instance,  the  excessive  nse 
of  music  and  of  spirits),  for  the  German  passion  is 
opposed  to  its  owii  advantage,  and  is  as  self-destructive  as 
that  of  the  drunkard.  Euthnsiasm  itself  is  valued  in 
Germany  less  highly  than  auywhere  eise,  for  it  is  harren. 
Whenever  a German  accomplished  auything  gi-eat,  he  did 
so  in  times  of  extremity,  in  a state  of  valonr,  of  dogged 
ness,  of  most  exalted  in-udence  and  often  of  generosity. 
The  intercom-se  with  them  would  indeed  he  advisahle,— 
for  almost  every  German  has  something  to  give,  if  one 
only  nnderstands  how  to  make  him  find,  or  rather  recover 
this  something  (for  ho  is  personally  nntidy).  'Well,  if  a 
people  so  constitnted  he  Lent  on  morals,  of  what  kind 
Avill  he  the  morals  that  may  satisfy  them  ? They  certainly 
will  first  of  all  wish  to  see  their  genuine  craving  for 
ohedience  idealised  in  them.  “ Man  must  have  some- 
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tliiiig  which  lie  may  iiiiplicitly  obey,” — this  is  a German 
Sentiment,  German  consistency : it  is  the  basis  of  all 
German  moral  pi’ecepts.  How  dilfereiit  is  tbe  impressiou 
wben  we  survey  tbe  wbole  fiele!  of  morality ! All  tbosc 
Greek  tliinkers,  liowever  varieil  tbeir  Images  may  appear 
to  US,  seem  as  moralists  to  resemble  tbe  teaclier  in 
gymiiastics,  wlio  persuades  a youtli  by  tbe  following 
words : “ Come,  follow  me!  Submit  to  my  discipline  I 
Tben  you  may  perbaps  succeed  in  carrying  off  tbe  prize 
as  tbe  foremost  of  tbe  Greeks.”  Personal  distinction 
is  ancient  virtue.  Submission,  conformity,  wbetber  public 
or  private,  are  German  virtues.  Long  before  Kant  and 
bis  categorical  imperative,  Lutber,  obeying  tbe  same 
impulse,  bad  said  tbat  tbere  must  be  a being  wbom  man 
may  implicitly  trust, — it  was  bis  proof  for  God’s  existence  ; 
be  wisbed,  in  a coarser  and  more  populär  way  tban  Kaut, 
to  make  us  implicitly  obey  not  an  idea,  but  a person  ; and 
in  tbe  end,  eveu  Kant  took  a round-about  way  tbrougli 
morals  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  arriving  at  tbe  obedience  to 
tbe  person.  Tbis,  indeed,  is  tbe  worsbip  of  tbe  German  ; 
tbe  more  so,  tbe  less  be  bas  left  of  religious  worsbip. 
Tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  ditfereutly  at  tbese  tbings 
and  would  bave  laugbed  at  sueb  a “tbere  must  be  a 
being,” — it  is  part  and  parcel  of  tbeir  Soutberii  boldness.of 
feeling  to  resist  “ implicit  faitb  ” and  to  reserve,  in  tbe  inmost 
recesses  of  tbeir  bearts,  a sligbtly  sceptical  view  on  all  and 
everytbing,  be  it  God,  man,  or  idea.  Tben  tako  tbe 
ancient  pbilosopber  : NU  admiran  are  tbe  words  in  wbicb 
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lie  sums  up  his  philosoi^liy.  A Grermaii,  ScLopeiihauer, 
goes  so  far  in  tlie  contrary  clirection  as  to  assert : Admirari 
id  est  jdiilnsophari.  Bat  liow,  if  tlie  German,  as  occasion- 
ally  happens,  sliould  be  tlirown  into  a state  whieli  woulcl 
fit  liim  for  tlie  performance  of  gi’eat  things  ? Wlieu  tbe 
bour  of  exception,  tbe  bour  of  disobedience,  comes  ? I do 
not  believe  tliat  Scbopenbaner  is  right  in  asserting  tbat 
tbe  only  preference  of  tlie  Germans  above  otber  nations 
consists  in  having  a gi’eater  number  of  atheists  tlian  arc 
met  anywbere  eise ; — but  tliis  I kiiow : wlienever  tbe 
German  is  in  a proper  condition  for  tbe  performance  of 
gi-eat  actions,  lie  always  raises  liimself  above  morals  ! And 
wliy  not  ? He  bas  now  sometliing  new  to  do,  namely,  to 
command, — eitlier  liimself  or  otliers ! But  bis  German 
morality  lias  not  tanglit  bim  liow  to  command  ! Tbe  word 
command  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  its  code. 
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Qiirstion  of  coiiscirncc. — Teil  me  briefly  what  really 
is  tlie  new  tliiiig  tliat  you  want  ? We  no  longer  want 
to  turn  causes  into  sinners  and  conseqnences  into 
executioners. 
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Uscfiibiess  of  the  strictest  tlicorics. — We  pardon  inany 
inoral  weaknesses  in  man,  inaking  use  of  a coarse  sieve, 
provided  he  he  a constant  adherer  to  the  strictest  theory 
of  morals.  The  life  of  free-thinking  moralists,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  always  heen  placed  under  the  micro- 
scope : with  the  mental  reservation  that  an  error  in 
life  is  the  aurest  argument  against  an  unwelcome  con- 
viction. 
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Thr  “ thiiirj  in  itself.” — What  is  the  ridiculous? 
we  uaed  to  ask  lormerly — aa  though  there  were  heings 
other  than  onrselvea,  to  whose  qualities  the  ridicnlons 
was  added — and  we  exhausted  ourselves  in  conjectures  (a 
theologian  even  remarked  that  it  might  he  “the  ndivetc 
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ofsin”).  Nowiidays  wc  ask : What  is  laugliter?  How 
does  laugliter  originate  ? Having  thouglit  it  ovcr  in 
our  miuds,  wc  have  coine  to  thc  couclusioii  that  tliere 
is  iiotliiiig  whicli  is  good,  iiotliing  wliicli  is  beautiful, 
iiotliing  wliicli  is  lofty,  nothiug  whicli  is  evil  in  itself; 
but  that  there  are  indeed  conditions  of  the  sonl,  in 
whicli  we  give  such  epithets  to  the  things  that  pass 
within  and  without  ns.  We  have  withdrawii  the  predi- 
cates  of  the  things  or,  at  least,  recalled  to  our  ininds 
that  we  have  but  lent  them.  Let  us  beware  how,  at 
this  insight,  we  lose  the  capacity  of  lending  and  iu- 
crease  both  in  wealth  and  avarice. 
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To  thc  drcamers  of  immovtality. — So  you  wish  for 
a perpetnity  of  this  beautiful  coiisciousness  of  your  own 
selves  ? Are  yon  then  unmindful  of  all  other  things 
whicli  would  then  have  to  eiidure  you  for  ever  and 
ever,  as  they  have  doue  all  these  years  with  a more 
than  Christian  patience '?  Or  do  you  presimie  to  inspire 
tlieiii  with  an  uudying  feeling  of  delight?  One  single 
immortal  man  on  earth  would  indeed  suffice  to  iucite 
everything  still  in  existence  to  a general  inania  of 
killing  and  hanging  in  consequence  of  the  disgust  of 
liim.  And  ye  dwellers  oii  earth  with  your  petty  con- 
ceptions  of  soiue  few  thousands  of  minutes,  you  wish 
to  be  an  eternal  bürden  to  the  everlasting  universal 
existence  ! Is  there  anything  more  obtrusive  than  this  ? 
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Lastly  : Let  us  bo  gentle  towards  a being  ot  seveuty 
years  of  age ; he  bas  110t  becn  ablc  to  iiidulge  bis 
fancy  in  picturiiig  bis  owii  “ cterual  tediousiiess  lie 
lacked  Icisnre. 


212 

]Vlu’n‘iii  WC.  know  uursdrcs. — Wliciiever  au  animal 
sees  aiiotlier  it  will  draw  a parallel  betweeu  itself  and 
tlie  otber ; tlie  same  liabit  prevails  ainong  people  of 
barbarous  ages.  Hence  all  men  come  to  know  tbem- 
selves  alinost  exclnsively  witli  regard  to  tlieir  defensive 
and  offensive  facnlties. 
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Moi  witose  lircH  Iiavc  hccii  bluihtcd. — Some  are  made 
of  sucb  stuff  tliat  Society  is  justitied  in  niaking  some- 
thing  or  otber  out  of  them ; tliey  will  always  fare  well 
and  not  have  to  complain  of  a bligbted  life.  Otbers 
are  of  so  peculiar  a nature — it  need  not  be  a parti- 
cularly  noble,  but  only  a rarer  one — tliat  tbey  cannot 
but  fare  ill,  with  tbe  only  exception  that  tbey  are  able 
to  live  according  to  tbeir  sole  purpose : in  all  otber 
ca^es  society  is  tbe  loser.  For  everytbing  tbat  tbe 
individual  considers  a failure,  a bligbted  life,  bis  Avbole 
biu'den  of  peevisbness,  paralysis,  sickness,  irritability, 
covetousness,  is  laid  at  tbe  door  of  society — and  tbus 
a bad,  sultry  air  and  in  tbe  luost  favourable  case  a 
tbuudercloud  gatbers  round  it. 
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.1  raunt,  forhearanre  ! — You  suifer,  and  waiit  us  to 
be  lenient  towards  you,  wheii  you,  in  youi*  suffering, 
wrong  both  tliings  and  men.  But  wliat  is  the  good  of 
our  leniency  ? You  sliould  be  more  cautious  for  your 
üwn  sake.  That  is  a fine  way  of  compensating  for  your 
suiferings,  to  injure  into  tlie  bargain  your  owii  judg- 
inents.  In  reviling  soinething,  your  owu  vengeance  will 
i’edound  on  yourselves  ; you  tliereby  dim  your  eyes,  not 
tliose  of  otliers : you  accustoiu  yourselves  to  taking  a 
wrong  and  distorted  view  of  the  tbings. 
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Moral  of  rictims.  — “ Entbusiastic  devotion,  self- 
sacrifice  ” — tliese  are  tbe  watcbwords  of  your  inorals ; 
and  I readily  believe  tbat  you,  as  you  say,  are  sincere : 
only  I know  you  better  tban  you  know  yourselves,  if 
your  “ bonesty  ” is  able  to  go  in  close  compauionsbip 
witb  tbese  niorals.  From  tbeir  beigbt  you  look  down 
upon  tbat  otber  sober  morality  wbicb  requires  self- 
control,  scverity,  obedience  ; perbaps  you  even  call  it 
selfisb,  and  indeed  ! — ^you  are  bonest  towards  yourselves 
wben  it  displeases  you — it  cannot  belp  displeasing  you ! 
For  in  entbusiastically  sacrificing  yourselves  and  making 
victiins  of  yourselves,  you  enjoy  tbat  rapturous  tbougbt 
now  to  be  one  witb  tbe  powerful,  be  be  Cxod  or  man, 
to  wlioni  you  devote  yourselves : you  revel  in  tbe  con- 
sciousness  of  bis  power  wbicb  is,  in  its  turn,  testified 
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bj'  a sacrifice.  lu  trutli  you  oiily  sec  in  to  sacrifice 
yourselves ; tlie  fact  is  that  you  transform  yourselves 
in  yoiu'  miiicls  into  gods,  and  enjoy  yourselves  as  such. 
If  judged  by  tliis  enj oyment — how  weak  and  poor  must 
appear  to  you  all  tliose  “ selüsli  ” morals  of  obedience, 
duty  and  rationality : they  are  displeasing  to  you  be- 
cause  lierc  one  has  really  to  sacrifice  and  give  oneself 
up,  without  tlie  sacrificer  deeming  liimself  transformed 
into  a god  as  you  do.  In  short,  you  long  for  rapture 
and  excess,  and  those  morals  which  you  despise  point 
at  rapture  and  excess.  I quite  believe  that  they 
cause  discomfort. 
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The  cvil  ones  and  inusie. — Should  the  full  felicity 
of  love,  which  lies  in  implicit  confideuce,  ever  have 
fallen  to  the  share  of  persons  other  than  those  deeply 
suspicious,  evil  and  bitter?  For  these  enjoy  therein 
the  prodigious,  improbable  and  incredible  exception 
of  their  souls.  Some  day  they  are  overcome  by  that 
all-absorbing,  dreamy  Sensation  which  forms  the  con- 
trast  to  their  whole  secret  and  public  life : like  uuto  a 

t 

delightful  mystery  and  miracle,  full  of  golden  splendour 
and  baffling  description  and  Illustration.  Implicit  con- 
fidence  reuders  us  speechless  ; nay,  this  blissful  silence 
even  implies  suffering  and  heaviness;  wherefore  souls, 
overwhelmed  with  happiness,  geiierally  feel  more  gratc- 
ful  to  music  than  all  other  and  better  ones  would  do. 
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lor  tliey  sec  and  hear  tlirougli  mnsic  as  tlirough  an 
iridescent  cloud ; tlieir  love  gi-ows,  at  it  were,  inore 
distant,  more  toucliiiig  and  less  ojipressive : mnsic  is 
their  ouly  ineans  of  watching  tlieiv  extraordinary  state 
of  mind,  and  of  beconiing  aware  of  it  with  a feeling  of 
snrprise  and  relief.  At  the  soiind  of  mnsic  every 
lover  thinks : “ It  speaks  of  me,  it  sj^eaks  in  my  stead, 
it  knows  every tliiiig.” 
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The  artlst. — Witli  tlie  help  of  tlie  artist  the  Germans 
wisli  to  be  thrown  into  a state  of  imaginary  passion ; 
the  Italians  to  rest  from  their  real  passions ; the  French 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  artistic 
taste  and  an  occasion  for  discussions.  Let  ns  thei’e- 
fore  be  fair. 
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Dealimi  likc  an  artist  with  nne's  foihles. — ^if  we  mnst 
needs  have  foibles,  and  tinish  by  acknowledging  them 
as  laws,  I wonld  fain  that  everybody  were  endowed 
with  at  least  so  mnch  artistic  power  as  to  be  able, 
by  dint  of  bis  foibles,  to  set  off  bis  virtnes  and  make 
ns  desirons  of  them  : a power  which  the  gi-eat  nmsi- 
ciäns  possessed  on  a gigantic  scale.  How  often  do  we 

meet  in  Beethoven’s  mnsic  with  a rnde,  dogmatical, 
impatient  strain ; in  that  of  Mozart  with  the  jovial 
mirth  of  honest  fellowshij),  when  heart  and  mind  have 
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to  be  couteiit  witli  little ; in  Eicliard  agiier  "n'itli  an 
abrupt  and  aggi'essive  restlessness,  inaking  the  most 
patient  listener  well  nigb  lose  bis  temper  ; but  at  tbis 
point  be  returns  to  tbe  concentration  of  bis  genins, 
and  so  do  tbey.  By  incaiis  ol  tbeir  foibles,  tbese  niusi- 
cians  bavc  created  witbin  ns  an  ardent  craving  for  tbeir 
virtues — and  for  a palate  ten  tiines  inore  sensitive  to 
every  accent  of  intellcct,  beauty  and  goodness  in  uiusic. 

2in 

TJie  clcrcit  in  hnmiliation. — By  3’our  irrationality  yon 
bave  done  a grievons  bann  to  j'oiir  neigbbonr  and  bave 
irretrievably  destroyed  a bappiness — and  tben  you  get 
tbe  better  of  your  vanity  and  go  to  bim,  bxunbling 
yourself  before  bim,  exposing  j'our  irrationalitj'  to  bis 
contempt,  and  tbink  tbat  after  tbis  difficult,  extremely 
painful  scene  everytbing  is  rigbted — tbat  your  spon- 
taneous  loss  of  bonour  atones  for  tbe  compulsory  loss 
of  tbe  otber’s  bappiness  : witb  tbis  conv^ction  j’ou  depart 
relieved  and  re-establisbed  in  your  virhre.  But  tbe  otber 
sufters  as  intensely  as  before ; be  does  not  derive  any 
comfort  from  your  irrationalitj-  and  confession  ; be 
even  remembers  tbe  painful  sigbt,  wbicb  you  bave 
accorded  bim,  wben  you  were  disparaging  yourself  in 
bis  preseuce,  as  a fresb  wound  inflicted  by  3’ou — but 
tbe  tbougbt  of  revenge  is  far  from  bis  mind  and  be 
does  not  understand  bow  anytbiug  could  be  rigbted 
betweeu  you  and  bim.  You  bave,  in  trutb,  becn  acting; 
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tliat  Hceue  to  and  for  tlie  sake  of  yonrself:  you  liad 
iiivited  a witness  agaiii  for  your  owii  sake  aud  not  for 
bis — do  not  deceive  yonrself. 
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l)i(jnity  and  timiditij. — Cerenionies,  official  and  state- 
robes,  grave  faces,  soleinn  looks,  slow  pace,  involved 
speecb — in  sbort,  everytbing  called  dignitj’ — is  a form  of 
Simulation  adopted  by  tbose  people  wbo  are  timid  at 
beart ; tbey  wisb  to  iiiake  otbers  afraid  (of  tbein  or  of 
tbat  wbicb  tbey  represent).  Men  of  a dauntless  mind 
wbo  are  naturally  awe-inspiring  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  dignity  and  cerenionies ; tbey  bring  into  repute — or 
ratber  into  ill-repute — bonesty,  straigbtforward  words 
and  actions,  as  cbaracteristics  of  self-confident  arro- 
gance. 
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Morality  of  thc  victiin. — Tbe  morality  wbicb  is  esti- 
mated  by  sacrifice  is  tbat  of  tbe  semi-barbarous  stage. 
Reason  in  tbis  case  gains  but  a stubbornly  contested 
and  sanguinary  victory  witbin  tbe  soul,  for  tbere  are 
powerful  anti-cravings  to  be  subdued.  A species  of 
cruelty  wbicb  is  met  witb  at  tbe  sacrifices  deinanded 
by  canuibal  gods  is  essential. 
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M'lwre  fanaticism  is  dcsirablc. — Pblegmatic  natures 
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are  only  to  be  tlirown  into  ecstasies  by  beiiig 

fanaticised. 

223 

The  drcadcrl  eye. — Notliing  is  so  mnch  dreadecl  by 
artists,  poets  and  autliors  as  tliat  eye  wliicli  sees  tlieir 
miiior  deceptious,  and  subsequently  perceives  how  freqnently 
tliey  liave  balted  at  the  landmark  whence  the  patli 

branclies  ofi’  eitlier  to  iunocent  deligbt  in  tlieir  ego  or 
to  straiuing  for  eftect ; that  eye,  wliich  detects  when 
tliey  were  about  to  seil  little  for  mucli  or  tried  to  exalt 
and  adorn  without  being  tlieinselves  exalted ; whicli, 
despite  all  tlie  fallacies  of  their  art,  sees  the  idea  as  it 
first  floated  before  tlieir  imagination,  iierliaps  in  the 
shape  of  a fascinating,  celestial  form  ; perhaps  even  as 
a theft,  perpetrated  against  all  the  world  ; as  a common- 
place  idea  which  tliey  had  to  spread,  abridge,  tinge, 

swathe,  season,  in  order  to  niake  something  of  it, 
whereas  really  the  idea  ought  to  make  something  of  them, 
— oh,  this  eye,  which  detects  in  your  work  all  your 

restlessness,  your  prying  eye  and  your  covetousness, 
your  Imitation  and  rivalry  (which  is  but  a jealous 
imitation)  ; which  knows  both  your  blush  and  your 
skill  in  concealing  this  blush  and  in  interpreting  it 
before  yourselves ! 
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I hc  “ elevatijifi  ’ clcmciit  in  our  nck/Jihour’s  mis- 
fortimc.—B.e  is  in  distress,  and  forthwith  the  “ 

16 


com- 
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piissioiiate  ” coiiie  and  depict  to  liim  liis  disaster  at 
lengtli  tliey  depart,  conteiit  and  edified,  haviiig  gloated 
over  both  tlie  afflicted  mau’s  sorrow,  and  their  own 
and  spellt  au  eiijoyable  afteniooii. 
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Mcann  of  maJdnfi  oneaclf  easily  despisrd. — A mau 
wlio  speaks  miicli  and  fast,  siiiks  after  a brief  iiiter- 
coiii’se  extremely  low  iu  oiir  estimatioii,  eveu  thougli  lie 
speak  ratioually — not  oiily  iu  proportioii  as  he  aiiiioys 
US,  but  eveu  iniicb  lower.  For  we  diviiie  liow  maiiy 
people  he  bas  already  auiioyed,  tlius  addiug  to  the 
discomfort  wbicli  he  caiises,  also  the  coiitempt  which  we 
siippose  others  to  feel  for  him. 
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0)1  the  i)itercou)-se  with  cclehiities. — A.:  Wliy  do  you 
avoid  this  great  mau  ? — B.  : I shoiild  not  like  to  mis- 
uiiderstaiid  him.  Our  foibles  are  iiicompatible ; I am 
short-sighted  aud  suspicioiis,  and  he  exhibits  his  false 
diamoiids  with  as  iiiiich  delight  as  his  real  oues. 
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Chaln-wearers. — Beware  of  all  eiichaiiied  iiitellects ; 
of  clever  womeii,  for  iiistaiice,  whom  fate  has  baiiished 
to  iiarrow,  diill  surroiiudiugs,  amoiigst  which  they  grow 
old.  Triie,  they  are  lying  iu  the  siiii,  appareiitly  idle 
and  half-bliud;  but  at  every  uiiknowii  step,  at  every 
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imexpected  occurreiice  they  start  up,  to  bite ; tbey  wreak 
veugeance  011  everytliing  that  has  escapecl  their  keiinel. 

228 

lin-enge  in  jn-aise. — Here  we  have  a writteii  page  full 
of  2Jraise,  and  you  call  it  flat : but,  wlien  you  will  have 
fouiid  out  tliat  reveiige  lurks  in  tliis  pi’aise,  you  will  find 
it  almost  too  subtle,  and  gi’eatly  delight  in  the  jirofusion 
of  short,  hold  strokes,  and  siiuiles.  Not  man,  but  bis 
revenge  is  so  subtle,  rieh  and  ingeuious  : he  himself  is 
almost  unaware  of  it. 
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Pride. — Ah ! not  one  of  you  knows  the  feeling  which 
the  tortiu-ed  has  after  torture,  when  he  is  being  carried 
back  to  bis  cell  and  bis  secret  with  him  ! — he  clings  to 
it  with  stubborn  tenacity.  What  do  you  kuow  of  the 
exultation  of  human  pride  ? 
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Utilitarian. — In  our  days  the  opinions  on  moral  things 
so  manifestly  run  in  diiferent  directions,  that  to  some 
we'  have  to  prove  certain  morals  by  virtue  of  their 
utility,  whilst  to  others  we  disjJrove  them  by  virtue  of 
this  very  utility. 
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On  German  virtue. — How  utterly  depraved  in  its 
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taste,  how  servile  to  dignities,  raiiks,  robes,  state  and 
splendonr  must  a natioii  liave  been,  wben  it  began  to 
look  lipon  tbe  simple  as  tlie  bad,  tlie  siiuple-hearted 
mau  as  tlie  bad  mau  ! e sliould  always  coufrout  tlie 
moral  arrogance  of  tlie  Germans  witli  uotbiiig  eise  but 
tliis  oiie  short  word — -“bad.” 
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From  a amtroversy. — .4.;  Frieiid,  yon  liave  talked 
yoiirself  lioarse. — 74. : Tlieii  I am  refuted.  Fet  us, 

tlierefore,  drop  tlie  matter. 
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TItc  conscicntious. — Have  yoii  observed  wliat  kiiid  of 
people  attacli  tlie  greatest  importauce  to  scrupulous 
conscieiitiousness  ? Those  wlio  are  coiiscious  of  maiiy 
mean  feelings ; ivlio  are  carefully  tliinkiiig  of  and 
about  tliemselves,  and  are  afraid  of  otliers ; ivlio  are 
iiitent  upoii  coucealiiig  tlieir  iuiiermost  feelings  to  tlie 
best  of  their  power ; — by  tliis  scrupulous  conscieiitiousness 
and  strict  fuminient  of  duty,  by  tlie  severe  and  liarsli 
impressioii  wliicli  otliers,  especially  tlieir  inferiors,  are 
bound  to  receive  of  tliem,  they  endeavour  to  iiupose 
upon  tliemselves. 
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Drcad  of  rcnoicn.^A. : Fighting  shy  of  one’s  renown, 
intentionally  offending  one’s  panegyrist,  shrinkiiig  from 
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liearing  opinions  011  one’s  person  from  sheer  tlreacl  of 
praise  arc  cases  aetually  to  be  met  with  — you  may 
believe  it  or  not ! — B. : That  Avill  be  a matter  of  easy 
aiTaugemeut ! Patience,  sqnire  hauglitiness  ! 
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Spnrninfj  (jvatitude. — We  may  certainly  refuse  a 
request,  but  never  spurn  gratitude  (or  listen  to  it  coldly 
and  conventionally,  whicli  is  tantamount  to  it).  Tbis 
gives  deep  offence — and  why  ? 
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Punishment. — A stränge  thing,  onr  pnnisliment ! It 
does  not  clear  the  character  of  tbe  criminal,  it  is  no 
expiation  : on  tbe  contrary,  it  is  more  defiling  tban  tbe 
very  crime. 
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A party-trouhle. — Almost  every  party  bas  a ridiculous, 
somewbat  dangerous  grievance  : all  tbose  wbo  for  years 
bave  been  tbe  faitbful  and  bononrable  cbampions  of  tbe 
faction,  and  some  day  suddeuly  perceive  tbat  one  miicb 
more  powerful  tban  tbey  bas  usnrped  tbe  leading  part, 
suöer  from  it.  How  are  tbey  to  bear  being  silenced? 
Tberefore  tbey  raise  tbeir  voices,  occasionally  even 
cbanging  tbeir  notes. 
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Lhc  strivuig  aftcr  grace. — A strong  cbaracter  tbat  is 
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not  giveii  to  cruelty  and  not  always  occupied  witli  itself, 
involuntarily  strives  after  graco — which  is  its  characteristic. 
Wliereas  weak  cliaracters  are  giveu  to  liarsh  judgments, 
tliey  associate  witli  the  herocs  of  tlie  conteiiipt  of  man- 
kind,  the  religious  or  philosopliical  traduccrs  of  existence, 
ov  intrench  themselves  beliind  severe  custonis  and 
punctilious  “ professions,”  thiis  endeavouring  to  give 
themselves  a character  or  a certain  kind  of  strength, 
which  is  likewise  done  quite  involuntarily. 
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A killt  to  iiioralists. — Our  musicians  have  made  a 
great  discovery : iiiteresting  ugliness  is  possible  even  in 
their  art.  And  so  they  plunge  into  this  open  ocean 
of  ugliness  as  though  they  were  intoxicated,  and  never 
did  they  possess  such  facilities  for  composing  music. 
Only  now  have  we  gained  the  common,  dark-coloured 
background,  whereon  every  ray  of  beautiful  music,  how- 
ever  faint,  obtains  a gold  and  emerald  lustre  ; only  now 
Ave  venture  upon  rousiug  the  audieuce  to  impetuous  and 
iudignant  feelings,  takiug  away  their  breath,  and  then, 
in  an  interval  of  harmonious  concord,  giving  them  a 
feeling  of  bliss  Avhich  is  of  general  advantage  to  the 
appreciation  of  music.  We  have  discovered  the  contrast : 
now  only  the  strengest  effects  are  possible — and  cheap : 
nobody  any  longer  asks  for  good  music.  But  you  are 
pressed  for  time ! Every  art,  ivlien  once  it  bas  made 
this  discovery,  has  but  a short  ivhile  to  live. — Oh  that 
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our  thiukers  liacl  ears  to  clive  into  tlie  soiü  of  our 
musiciaiis  by  nieaus  of  tlieir  music ! How  loiig  bave 
we  to  wait  ere  wo  niay  agaiii  nieet  witli  such  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  take  the  inwarcl  mau  in  tlic  very  act  of  Ins 
evil-doing  and  in  tlie  innocence  of  tliis  act ! For  our 
musicians  have  not  the  faintest  idea  that  ^t  is  tlieir  own 
history,  the  history  of  the  disfigurement  of  the  soul, 
which  they  transpose  into  music.  Fonnerly  a good 
musician  was  almost  sure  to  hecome  a good  man  tor  the 
sake  of  his  art.  And  iiow? 

240 

Stafie-momliti/. — He  who  believes  that  Shakespeare’s 
stage  has  a moral  effect  and  that  the  sight  of  Macbeth 
irresistibly  detracts  from  evil  ambitiou  is  mistakeu. 
And  he  is  again  mistakeu  if  he  believes  that  Shakespeare 
himself  was  of  this  opiniou.  Auy  man  who  is  really 
possessed  by  mad  ambitiou  will  watch  this,  his  emblem, 
with  delight  ; and  the  very  fact  that  the  hero  jierishes 
in  his  passion  is  the  strougest  charm  in  the  hot  cup  of 
this  delight.  Were  the  poet’s  feelings  different  to 
these  ? How  royally  and  not  in  the  least  kuavishly  his 
ambitious  hero  ruus  his  course  fi'om  the  hour  of  his 
gi-eat  crime  ! Ouly  then  he  grows  “ demoniacally  ” 
attractive  and  encourages  similar  natures  to  imitation — 
demoniacal  means  here : in  deffance  of  advantage  and 
life,  in  favour  of  an  idea  and  craving.  Do  you  imagine 
that  Tristan  and  Isolde  give  a warning  example  of 
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adultery  throiigli  its  beiiig  tlie  cause  of  tlieir  deatla  ? 
This  would  be  turning  the  poets  upsidc  down : for  tbey, 
and  Shakespeare  above  all,  are  in  love  witli  tlie  passions 
tliemselves,  and  no  less  with  tlieir  yearnings  for  deatb — 
wlien  the  heart  does  not  ding  to  life  inore  firmly  than  the 
drop  of  water  does  to  the  glass.  It  is  not  so  much  guilt 
and  its  evil  consequences  which  they — Shakespeare  as 
well  as  Sophocles  (in  Ajax,  Philoctetes  QCdipus) — wish  to 
portray ; however  easy  it  inight  have  been  in  the  aforesaid 
cases  to  make  guilt  the  lever  of  the  play,  they  carefnlly 
refrained  from  so  doing.  Neither  is  itthe  wish  of  the  tragic 
poet  to  prejudice  ns  against  life  by  ineans  of  his  repre- 
sentations  of  life.  Nay,  he  exclaims  : “ It  is  the  charm 
of  charms,  this  exciting,  variable,  hazardous,  glooiny  and 
often  sun-steeped  existence  ! It  is  an  adventnre  to  live  ! — 
udth  whatever  party  you  side  in  life,  it  will  ever  retain 
this  character.”  Thus  he  speaks  in  a restless  and 
vigoroiis  age,  which  is  partly  intoxicated  and  dazed  by 
its  superabundance  of  blood  and  energy — in  an  age 
more  evil  than  ours : wherefore  we  must  iieeds  begin  by 
adapting  and  accoinmodating  the  purpose  of  a Shake- 
sperian  play — that  is,  by  not  understanding  it. 

241 

Fear  and  intdlujence. — If  what  is  now  most  positively 
asserted  is  true,  that  the  cause  of  the  black  jiiginent  of 
the  skin  is  not  attributable  to  the  elfect  of  light,  could 
it  perhaps  be  the  final  outcome  of  frequent  passions. 
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multiplied  througliout  thousands  ot  years  (and  extravasa- 
tions  of  blood  ander  the  skin)  ? ^ liereas  in  otlier 

inore  intelligent  tribes  tlie  white  skin  resnlted  froin 
their  baving  as  frequently  grown  pallid  tbrongli  fear  ? 
For  the  degree  of  timidity  is  a gi'adnator  of  intelligence : 
and  frequent  indulgence  of  blind  rage  is  a sign  that 
animal  nature  is  still  011  the  look-out,  and  longing  for 
an  opportunity  to  bnrst  tlirough  again.  Tlius  a gi'eyisli 
brown  would  be  the  primitive  colonr  of  man — somewliat 
of  tlie  ape  and  bear  bne,  as  is  meet. 

242 

IndeiH’ndmce. — Independeuce  (in  its  weakest  dose 
called  “freedom  of  thonglit  ”)  is  the  form  of  resignation 
to  which  the  imperious  man  stoops  in  the  end — who, 
for  a long  time,  has  been  lookiug  for  somethiug  which 
he  might  govern,  withont  findiug  anything  but  himself. 

243 

The  two  directions.- — AVhen  we  ti-y  to  examiue  the 
mirror  in  itself  we  eveiitnally  detect  uothing  but  the 
things  reflected  by  it.  When  we  wish  to  gi-asp  the 
things  reflected,  w'e  tonch  uothing  but  the  mirror.  This 
is  the  general  history  of  kuowledge. 

244 

Delir/ht  in  the  real. — Oiir  present  love  of  delight  in 
the  real — which  Ave  have,  all  of  us — is  accoimted  for  by 
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tlie  fact  that,  for  a long  time,  we  deliglited  in  tlic  unreal, 
nntil  we  grew  tired  of  it.  Such  as  it  appears  now  it 
is  in  itsclf  a serious  tcndcncy,  witliont  Option  and 
refinement — its  least  danger  is  insipidity. 

245 

Siihtlety  of  the  snise  of  inncer. — Napoleon  resented 
the  fact  that  he  was  hut  on  indifferent  orator,  and  did 
not  deceive  himself  on  that  point : hut  liis  ambition, 
which  did  not  shrink  from  any  nieans  and  was  even 
subtler  than  bis  snbtle  intellect,  made  bim  less  clever 
an  orator  than  he  really  was.  Tims  he  wreaked  ven- 
geance  on  bis  own  anger  (be  was  jealous  of  all  bis 
emotions,  because  tbey  bad  a hold  npon  bis  mind),  and 
enjoyed  bis  autocratic  pleasure.  Tbis  same  pleasure 
be  again  enjoyed  witb  regard  to  the  ears  and  judginent 
of  the  audience  as  tbongb  it  would  qnite  do  for  tbem 
to  be  tbus  spoken  to.  Nay,  be  exulted  in  the  tbougbt 
of  weeping  judginent  and  good  taste  by  force  of  the 
tbunderbolts  of  the  higbest  autbority — wbicb  lies  in  the 
alliance  of  power  witb  geniiis — wbilst  in  bis  own  beart 
botb  judgment  and  good  taste  coldly  and  proudly  adbered 
to  tbe  trutb  that  be  did  not  speak  well.  Napoleon,  as 
tbe  perfect  and  elaborate  type  of  one  passion,  belongs  to 
antique  bumanity : wbose  cbaracteristics — tbe  simple 
construction  and  ingenions  formation  and  fiction  of  one 
motive  or  a few  motives — may  be  easily  recognised. 
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Äristotle  and  matrimony . — Among  tlie  cliildven  of 
master-miiids  iiisaiiity  breaks  fortli  ; among  tliose  of  tlie 
virtuous,  stujndity  — obseiTOS  Äristotle.  Did  lie,  in  so 
saying,  mean  to  invite  tlie  exceptional  cliaracters  to 
matrimony  ? 

247 

Orifiin  of  had  tcmjjcr. — The  injnstice  and  inconsisten- 
cies  in  the  minds  of  many,  their  unregnlated  dispositions 
and  immoderations  are  the  final  resnlts  of  innumerahle 
logical  inaccuracies,  superficialities  and  rasli  conclusions 
whicli  their  ancestors  have  been  gnilty  of.  The  good- 
teinpered,  however,  descend  from  deliberate  and  thorongh- 
going  races,  who  placed  reason  liefere  everything ; whether 
for  laudable  or  evil  piirposes  is  a matter  of  no  great 
importance. 
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Dissimiilation,  a duty. — Kindness  has  been  fully 
developed  by  that  long  Simulation  which  tried  to  appear 
as  kindness  : ivherever  great  power  subsisted  men 

opened  their  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  this  very  kind  of 
dissembling,  which  inspires  us  with  a feeling  of  safety 
and  confidence,  mnltiplying  by  hundreds  the  real  amonnt 
of  physical  power.  Falsehood  is,  though  not  the  mother, 
yet  the  nurse  of  kindness.  Honesty  has  likewise  been 
reared  more  especially  by  the  requirement  of  a semblance 
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of  lionesty  aucl  integrity  : iu  liereditary  arislocracies. 
Eventually  tlie  permanent  practice  of  dissembling  ripens 
into  natnre  : Simulation  in  tlie  eiid  neutralises  itself 
and  Organs  and  instincts  are  the  unexpected  fruits  in 
tlie  garden  of  liypocrisy. 


249 

Who  tkcii  is  (’ver  aloiie  ? — The  faint-hearted  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  alone,  for  some  enemy  or  other 
is  always  lying  in  wait  for  bim.  Üb,  for  bim  wlio 
conld  teil  ns  tbe  bistory  of  tbat  noble  feeling  wbicb  is 
called  loneliness  ! 


250 

NUjht  and  niasic. — According  to  tbe  mode  of  life  of 
the  timid  tbe  ear,  the  organ  of  fear,  bas  only  in  tbe 
nisfbt  and  twili"bt  of  dark  woods  and  caves  beeil  able 
to  attain  its  present  phase  of  develojmient ; tbat  is,  tbe 
longest  bunian  period  wbicb  bas  ever  existed  : in  broad- 
dayligbt  tbe  ear  is  less  reqiiired.  Tbis  explains  tbe 
cbaracter  of  miisic  as  tbat  of  an  art  of  night  and 
twiligbt. 

251 

Stoic. — Even  tbe  Stoic  bas  bis  bours  of  gladness  ; 
wben  be  feels  oppressed  bj'  tbe  fornialities  wbicb  be  bas 
bimself  prescribed  to  bis  conduct,  and  tbus  enjoys 
biniself  as  ruler. 
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Consulcr! — He,  wlio  is  Leiug  pniiislied  is  110  loiiger 
tlie  same  wlio  has  cloiie  tlie  deed.  He  is  always  the 
scapegoat. 

253 

Äj)pcaraHCcs. — Alas!  Alas  ! Appearance  requires  tlie 
clearest  and  most  persistent  proof.  Far  too  inany  lack 
eyes  to  perceive  it.  But  it  is  so  tedious  to  prove 


The  antiäpating  ones. — The  cliaracteristic  but  also 
hazardous  featnre  of  poetical  natures  is  their  exlianstive 
fancy  wliicli  anticipates,  pre-enjoys,  pre-snffers  tliat 
wliicli  will  and  iniglit  be  and  is  already  worn  out  at 
the  decisive  nioinent  of  the  event  and  action.  Lord 

Byron,  who  was  bnt  too  faniiliar  with  all  this,  wrote  in 
bis  diary  : “ If  ever  I shall  have  a son,  he  shall 
choose  a very  prosaic  profession — that  of  a lawj’er  or  a 
pirate.” 
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Converftation  on  miisic. — A . : What  do  yon  say  to 
this  mnsic? — B.:  It  has  overpowered  nie,  I cannot  find 
words  for  it.  Hark!  There  it  begins  again. — A. : So 
much  the  better  1 Let  ns,  this  time,  try  our  best  to 
master  it.  May  I add  a few  words  to  this  mnsic  ? And 
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also  sliow  you  a drama,  wliich  at  first  perliaps  you  did 
not  wallt  to  pay  attention  to  ? — B. : Yery  well ; I liave 
two  ears  and  inore,  if  required.  Move  up  qnite  .dose  to 
ine. — A . : Tliis  is  not  yet  wliat  he  wants  to  teil  us ; at 
present  lie  only  promises  tliat  lie  is  going  to  say  some- 
tliing,  sometliing  extraordinary  as  lie  gives  us  to  iinder- 
stand  by  tliese  gestures.  For  gestures  tliey  are.  How 
lie  beckons ! How  he  raises  liiinself!  How  lie  tlirows 
11p  bis  arms  ! Ah,  now  the  supreiue  monieiit  of  sus- 
pense  seems  to  have  conie  to  him  : two  more  truinpet- 
blasts,  and  he  opens  his  theme,  splendidly  adorned 

as  thoiigh  studded  with  predons  stones.  Is  it  a hand- 
some  woman  ? Or  a beantiful  horse  ? Enough,  he 
looks  about  in  raptures,  for  it  is  his  diity  to  attract 
enraptured  looks — only  now  his  theme  begins  qiiite  to 
satisfy  him,  now  he  gi’ows  inventive  and  risks  new 
and  holder  features.  How  he  forces  out  his  theme ! 

Mark  ! — he  knows  not  only  how  to  adorn  it,  but  also 
to  paint  it ! Yes,  he  knows  the  colour  of  health,  he 
knows  how  to  make  it  up — he  is  more  subtle  in  his 
self-consciousness  than  I thought.  And  now  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  convinced  his  hearers,  he  exhibits 
his  imjiromptus  as  though  they  were  the  most  important 
things  linder  the  sun ; he  gives  impudent  hiiits  with 
regard  to  his  theme,  as  if  it  were  too  good  for  this 

World.  Ah,  how  suspicious  he  is ! Lest  we  might  get 

tired ! So  he  wraps  his  melodies  in  sweetness — now 
he  even  appeals  to  our  coarser  senses,  in  order  to 
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excite  ns,  aiul  thereby  to  get  ns  agaiu  into  his  po^A■el•. 
Listen,  liow  lie  conjures  up  tlie  elemeutary  force  of 
tempcstuous  and  tlinnclering  rliytlims  ! And  now  that 
lie  perceives  liow  thej'  take  hold  of  us,  throttling,  and 
almost  crusliing  us,  he  again  ventures  to  intertwine  his 
theme  with  the  plaj'  of  the  elements,  and  to  persuade 
US,  wlien  half-confused  and  agitated,  that  our  confnsion 
and  agitation  are  the  efiects  of  his  wondrous  theme. 
And  henceforth  the  audience  helieve  it : 011  its  first 
repetition  they  are  reminded  of  that  thrilling  elementary 
effect — this  reminiscence  now  comes  to  the  aid  of  the 
theme — it  has  now  hecome  “ demoniac.”  What  a great 
disceruer  of  the  soul  he  is  ! He  masters  us  with  the 
arts  of  a demagogiie.  But  the  music  ceases  ! — B. : I 
am  glad  that  it  does ; for  I can  no  longer  endure  your 
ohseiwations.  I should  ten  times  rather  he  deceived 
than  know  the  truth  after  your  fashion  ! — A.  : That  is 
what  I wanted  to  learn  from  3-011.  Just  like  3-011,  so 
are  all  the  hest  minds.  Yoii  are  satisfied  with  heins' 

O 

deceived ! Yoii  come  with  coarse,  sensiioiis  ears,  yoii 
have  left  hehind  yoii  the  couscience  of  the  art  of 
listening,  yoii  have,  on  your  way,  cast  off  the  finest 
pottiou  of  your  honesty.  And  therehy  3^11  spoil  hoth 
art  and  artists.  Every  time  3^11  ap^daiid  and  cheer  yoii 
have  the  couscience  of  the  artists  in  your  hauds — and 
alas ! if  they  should  notice  that  yoii  cannot  distingiiish 
hetween  inoffensive  and  offensive  music  ! I do  not 
indeed  mean  “good”  and  “ had  ” music— in  either 
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kiiul  we  nieet  tlie  oiie  and  tlie  otlier.  Bat  I call  an 
inoffensive  nmsic  tliat  whieli  altogetlier  thinks  bat  of 
itself  and  lias  forgotten  tlie  world  on  account  of  itself — 
the  spontaneous  resonnding  of  tlie  deepest  solitude, 
whicli  speaks  of  itself  to  itself,  quite  forgetful  of  the 
fact  tliat  tliere  are  liearers,  listeners,  effects,  misunder- 
standings,  and  failures  in  tlie  outside  world.  In  fact, 
the  innsic,  which  we  have  just  heavd,  is  indeed  of  tliis 
noble  and  i’are  kind ; and  everything  tliat  I said  about 
it  was  a fiction — pardon  my  little  trick,  if  you  feel  iii- 
clined. — B. : Ah,  then  you  too  are  an  adniirer  of  this 
iiiusic?  Then  many  things  shall  be  forgiven  you. 

256 

Fclicitij  of  the  eril. — These  silent,  gloomy,  evil  people 
possess  a something  which  you  cannot  deny ; a rare 
and  stränge  delight  in  the  dolce  far  nicntc,  an  evening 
— and  sunset — rest,  such  as  iione  but  a heart  can  enjoy 
which  only  too  often  has  been  consumed,  lacerated, 
poisoiied  by  passions. 


257 

JJ'o?'ds  prcsoit  in  our  niinds. — e always  exjiress 
our  thoughts  in  words  which  are  nearest  at  hand.  Or, 
to  reveal  iny  whole  suspiciou : we  have  at  every 

inoment  no  other  thought  but  tliat  for  the  approxi- 
mative expression  of  which  the  words  are  present  in 
our  minds. 
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Coaxiug  th<>  dog. — You  have  oiily  oiice  to  stroke  tliis 
dog’s  coat  to  make  liim  forthwitli  sjjutter  and  tlirow 
out  sparks  like  any  other  liatterer — and  to  make  liim 
clever  in  his  own  way.  Wliy  should  we  not  endure 
him  thus  ? 


259 

Tlu’  whilom  pancgyrist. — “His  lips  are  sealed  witli 
regard  to  me,  althougli  now  lie  knows  tlie  truth  and 
miglit  teil  it.  But  it  woiild  somid  like  revenge — and 
he  values  truth  too  highly,  the  honourable  man  ! ” 

260 

Amulct  oj  the  dcpaident. — Whoever  is  utterly  dei^cn- 
dent  on  a master  must  have  a something  wherehy  to 
inspire  fear  and  hold  his  master  in  control : integrity, 
for  instance,  or  siucerity,  or  an  evil  tongue. 


261 

Whij  so  siiperior  / — I know  them  well,  these  animals  ! 

Ihey  certainly  are  hetter  pleased  with  themselves  when 
walking  on  two  legs  “like  gods,”— but  I like  them 
hetter  when  they  have  lallen  back  on  their  four  legs: 
they  theii  appear  so  iufinitely  more  natural. 

262 

The  demoii  of  pofccr.— Neither  necessity  nor  desire— 
uay,  the  love  of  power  is  the  demon  of  maukind.  Give 
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tliem  iinythiiig  you  like,  liealtli,  food,  abode,  eiijoyiiient 
— tliey  are  and  will  ever  be  imbappy  and  wliimsical  : 
for  tlie  demon  is  ever  ou  tbe  alert  and  longing  to  be 
gratified.  Take  everytliing  from  tbem  and  gi’atify  tbis 
craving  : tben  tbey  will  almost  be  liappy — as  bappy,  at 
least,  as  men  and  demons  can  be.  But  wby  do  I say 
tliis  ? Luther  bas  already  said  it,  and  better  tlian  I, 
in  tlie  Verses:  “And  tbougb  tbey  take  our  life,  goods, 
bonour,  cbildren,  wife  ; yet  is  tbeir  profit  small,  tbese 
tbings  sball  vanisb  all.  Tbe  kingdom  of  God  re- 
mainetb.”  Ay,  ay  ! Tbe  kingdom  ! 

263 

Contradiction,  embodied  and  animated. — Tbere  is  a 
pbysiological  contradiction  in  tbe  so-called  genius : in 
tbe  first  place  be  is  possessed  of  many  wild,  disorderly, 
involuntary  emotions,  and  tben  again  of  many  bigbly 
efficient  ones — at  tbe  same  time  be  owus  a mirror  wbicb 
sbows  botb  emotions  side  by  side  and  witbin  eacb  otber, 
and  pretty  often  in  Opposition  to  eacb  otber.  In  con- 
sequence  of  tbis  sigbt  be  is  often  unbappy,  and  if  be 
feels  bappiest  at  work  it  is  because  be  forgets  tbat  just 
tben  be  is,  witb  tbe  utmost  efl&ciency,  doing — and  can- 
not  belp  doing — sometbing  fantastical  and  irrational  (for 
such  is  cvery  art). 

264 

IVishiufi  to  hc  mistaken. — Jealous  people  witb  more 
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discriminative  sceut  refiise  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  rivals  in  order  to  feel  superior  to 
tbem. 


265 

Thcre  is  time  for  the  theatre. — The  decliue  of  a 
natiou’s  fancy  evokes  in  it  a louging  to  liave  its  legends 
represented  ou  tlie  stage ; then  it  tolerates  the  coarse 
Substitutes  of  fancy.  But  in  that  age  wliicli  is  the  age 
of  the  epic  rhapsodist,  the  theatre  and  the  actor  of 
heroic  parts  are  an  obstacle  to  instead  of  a wing  of 
fancy  : too  near,  too  definite,  too  heavy,  with  too  little 
of  dream-land  and  eagle-fiight. 

266 

Void  of  charm.  —He  is  void  of  charm  and  knows  it : 
ah,  how  skilled  he  is  in  veiling  it ! By  stern  virtue, 
gloomy  looks,  aflected  suspicion  against  mankiud  and 
existence,  by  coarse  jests,  by  conteinpt  of  a more  re- 
fined  mode  of  life,  by  pathos  and  pretensions,  by  cynical 
philosophy — nay,  in  the  constant  consciousness  of  his 
deficiency  he  has  developed  into  a character. 

I 

267 

Whu  so  proud  i—k  noble  character  differs  from  a 
vulgär  one  in  as  much  as,  unlike  the  latter,  he  has  not 
at  his  disposal  a certain  number  of  habits  and  views  : 
chance  would  have  it  that  they  were  not  transmitted 
and  imparted  to  him  by  education. 
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The  orator'n  Scijlla  and  Charijhdis. — How  difficult  it 
was  at  Athens  to  speak  in  such  a way  as  to  pi’evail 
lipon  the  andience  in  favoni'  of  the  cause  without 
repelling  them  by  the  form  or  diverting  their  attention 
from  the  cause.  How  difficult  it  is  even  now  in  France 
to  write  thus. 

269 

Inralids  and  art. — Agaiust  any  kind  of  affliction  and 
mental  misery  we  ought  to  try : first  of  all,  a change 
of  diet  and  hard  manual  labour.  But  men  have,  in 
these  cases,  acquired  the  hahit  of  resorting  to  intoxi- 
catiiig  means  : to  art,  for  instance — to  their  own  detri- 
ment  and  to  that  of  art.  Are  you  not  aware  that  hy 
claniouring  for  art  in  your  invalid  state  you  transfer 
your  disease  on  the  artists  ? 


270 

Apparent  toleration. — These  are  good,  kindly,  rational 
words  011  and  in  favour  of  Science ; but  alas ! I see 
throiigh  this,  your  toleration  of  scieuce.  In  your  heart’s 
core  you  think  despite  all  this  that  you  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  it,  that  you  are  geueroiis  in  admittiiig,  iiay,  in 
advocatiug  it ; the  niore  so,  hecaiise  scieuce  does  not 
show  the  same  generosity  to  your  opinions.  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  this  show  of 
toleration?  that  this  gracioiis  demeauoiir  is  a severer 
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derogatioii  of  scieiice  thaii  an  open  scorn  in  wbich  any 
presumptuous  priest  or  artist  indulges  ? Yon  fall  short 
of  the  strong  sense  of  triith  and  reality ; yon  do  not 
feel  grieved  and  worried  when  discovering  tliat  Science 
is  oi)posed  to  your  feelings ; yon  do  not  know  the  in- 
tense  longing  for  knowledge,  rnling  as  law  over  yon ; 
yon  are  not  conscious  of  a dnty  in  the  craving  to  be 
ever  present  with  yonr  eyes  wherever  knowledge  prevails, 
to  secnre  all  things  that  have  been  discerned.  Yon  do 
not  know  that  wbich  yon  treat  with  such  toleration ! 
And  only  hecanse  yon  do  not  know  it  yon  succeed  in 
affecting  snch  gracious  airs.  You,  forsooth  yon,  wonld 
cast  abont  exasperate  and  fanatical  glances  if  Science 
wonld  for  once  cast  its  Hashing  eyes  npon  yonr  faces. 
What  then  do  we  care  whether  you  are  showing  tolera- 
tion to  a phantoin,  and  not  eveu  to  ns?  Never  mind 

US  ! 


271 

Festke  mood. — Those  very  people  who  are  most  eager 
in  the  aspiration  after  power  exj)erience  an  indescrib- 
ahly  pleasant  Sensation  when  feeling  themselves  over- 
powered.  Sinking  suddenly  and  deeply  into  a feeling 
as  into  a Whirlpool ! Suffering  the  reins  to  he  snatched 
froin  our  hands  and  watching  a movement  whose  end 
is  unkno\TO.  Who  is  it,  what  is  it  that  renders  us 
this  Service  ? for  it  is  a great  Service ; we  are  so 
happy  and  breathless,  and  conscious  of  au  excej)tional 
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silence  all  aroniul,  aa  thougli  we  were  in  tlie  central 
bottom  of  tlie  eartli.  For  oncc  altogetlier  destitnte  of 
l^ower ! The  sport  of  elementary  powers  ! Tliis  bliss- 
ful  state  implies  a repose,  a Hinging  off  tlie  great 
bürden,  a rolling  downhill  -witliont  effort  as  tbougb  by 
force  of  blind  gravity.  It  is  the  dream  of  tlie  inonn- 
taineer  wlio,  altliongli  liaving  set  bis  goal  011  bigb,  falls 
asleep  011  tlie  road  from  sheer  exliaustion  and  dreams 
of  tlie  bliss  of  tlie  contrast — tlie  very  rolling  downliill 
witliont  tlie  least  effort.  I describe  liappiness  such  as 
I presume  it  in  our  2>i’esent  limited,  ambitious  society 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Here  and  tliere  tliey 
sliow  signs  of  falling  back  into  impotence ; wars,  arts, 
reiigions,  geniuses  offer  tliem  tliis  enjoyinent.  If  once 
we  liave  temporarily  indulgcd  in  a Sensation  wliicli 
swallows  and  crushes  everytliing — such  is  our  modern 
festive  niood — we  grow  freer,  more  refresbed,  colder, 
steriler,  and  do  not  weary  in  striving  after  tlie  contrary : 
after  power. 


272 

The  j^w'ißcation  of  races. — In  all  probabilit}'  tliere  do 
not  exist  any  pure,  but  only  purified  races,  and  tliese 
even  are  very  rare.  The  more  common  are  crossed 
races,  amongst  whom,  in  additioii  to  a disharmony  of 
bodily  fornis  (when,  for  instance,  the  eye  and  mouth 
are  not  in  harmony  with  each  other),  we  always  nieet 
with  a disharmony  of  habits  and  valuations.  (Living- 
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stone  overlieard  somebodj'  sfiying»  “ God  created  wliite 
and  black  men,  but  tlie  devil  created  the  lialf-casts.  ) 
Crossed  races  are  at  tbe  sanie  time  crossed  cultnres, 
crossed  moralities : tliey  are  in  most  cases  more  evil, 
more  criiel  and  more  restless.  Pnrity  is  tlie  last  ont- 
come  of  countless  adaptations,  absorptions  and  separa- 
tions ; and  the  advance  towards  pnrity  is  sliown  by  tlie 
fact  that  the  power  latent  in  some  race  or  other  is  more 
and  more  restricted  to  special,  selected  fimctions,  whilst 
in  former  times  it  had  to  transact  too  many  and  often 
contradictory  things ; such  a restriction  will,  at  the  same 
time,  always  appear  as  an  impoverishnient,  and  requires 
a cautious  and  mild  iudgment.  But  in  the  end,  in  case 
of  a successful  process  of  purification,  all  that  power 
which  was  formerly  wasted  in  the  contest  of  the  dis- 
harmonious  qualities  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire 
organism ; for  which  reason  purified  races  have  ever 
grown  stronger  and  more  beautiful.  The  Greeks  are  to 
US  a model  of  a purified  race  and  culture ; and  I trust 
that  some  day  also  a pure  European  race  and  culture 
may  prosper. 


273 

Praise. — Here  is  a person  in  whom  you  detect  a 
design  to  praise  you : you  bite  your  lips,  brace  your 
heart ; oh,  for  this  cup  to  pass ! But  it  does  not  pass, 
it  comes ! Therefore  drink  the  sweet  impudence  of  the 
panegyrist,  conquer  the  disgust  and  profound  contemjit 
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of  tlie  qaiiitessence  of  liis  praise,  veil  your  face  in  grate- 
ful  joy ! — for  lie  really  wislied  to  please  you.  And 
since  he  lias  done  so  we  know  tliat  he  feels  gi-eatly 
exalted ; he  has  trininphed  over  ns — yes,  and  over  hiin- 
self  too,  the  villain  ! — for  he  did  not  make  light  account 
of  westing  this  praise  from  himself. 


274 

Human  rifiht  and  pririlege. — We  human  beings  are 
the  only  creatures  who,  when  degenerated,  may  blot 
ourselves  out  like  an  unsatisfactory  sentence  — be  it 
that  we  do  so  in  honour  of  or  out  of  pity  with  humanity 
or  from  spite  agaiust  ourselves. 

275 

The  transformed . — Now  he  becomes  virtuous,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  hurting  others.  Do  not  take  so  much 
notice  of  him. 

27(3 

How  often ! how  uncxpcctcd  ! — Many  a married  man 
has  one  morning  awakened  to  the  consciousness  that  Ins 
young  wife  is  anything  but  attractive,  although  she  be- 
lieves  herseif  to  be  so.  Not  to  mention  those  women 
whose  Üesh  is  willing  but  whose  iutellect  is  weak. 

277 

\ 

Ilot  and  cold  virtues. — Courage,  to  wit,  cold  valour 
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aud  intrepidity,  and  courage,  to  wit,  fiery,  rasli  hravery — 
is,  in  both  inKtances,  called  by  one  name.  How  widely 
different  are  cold  and  hot  virtnes ! And  a fool  lie  who 
presunies  tliat  “goodness”  is  only  subjoined  by  warmth : 
and  more  fool  he  wlio  would  ascribe  it  to  coldness  only. 
The  truth  is  that  mankind  has  fonnd  both  hot  and  cold 
coiu-age  exceedingly  useful,  yet  not  frequently  enough  to 
be  able  to  place  either  in  the  categoiy  of  precions 
stones. 

278 

'Fhc  hcncrolent  memorij. — A man  of  high  rank  will  do 
well  to  provide  himself  with  a benevolent  memory,  that 
is,  to  reineinber  all  the  good  qualities  of  people  and  put 
a full-stop  behind  them  : in  so  doing  he  keeps  them  in 
a pleasant  dependence.  In  like  inanner  man  may  deal 
with  himself : the  fact  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a 
benevolent  memory  finally  determines  his  own  attitude 
towards  himself,  his  superior,  gentle,  or  distrustful  Ob- 
servation of  his  inclinations  and  purposes,  and  again,  in 
the  end,  the  nature  of  these  very  inclinations  and 
purposes. 


279 

Wherein  uui  hecome  Whoever  idolises  a person 

tries  to  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes  by  idealising 
him  ; he  thus  becomes  an  artist  in  Order  to  have  a safe 
conscience.  If  he  suffers,  lib  does  not  suffer  from  igno- 
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rancc,  bi;t  from  belying  bimself,  as  tlioiigb  be  were 
ignorant.  The  innerniost  inisery  and  bliss  of  such  a 
man  all  passionate  lovers  belong  to  tbis  dass — are 
boundless. 


‘280 

Childli/ce. — Those  who  live  like  children — wlio  do 
not  strnggle  for  tbeir  daily  bread  or  believe  that  their 
actiona  are  of  final  importance — will  ever  be  childlike. 

281 

Our  “ ego  ” dainis  (‘vcrgthiug. — It  seenis  as  thougli 
tlie  motor  force  of  human  actions  was  the  desire  of  pos- 
session  : the  languages,  at  least,  suggest  this  idea,  view- 
ing  all  accomplished  actions  in  the  light  of  having  put 
US  into  possession  of  something.  (“I  hare  spoken, 
struggled,  conquered  ” ; that  is,  I am  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  spoken  word,  of  the  struggle,  of  the 
victoiy.)  What  a covetous  figure  man  represents  in 
this  light ! Even  to  adhere  with  might  and  main  to 
the  past ! to  wish  to  havc.  even  that ! 

282 

Dangcr  hi  bcautg. — This  woman  is  beautiful  and 
clever ; alas ! how  much  cleverer  she  would  have  be- 
come  if  she  were  not  beautiful ! 


‘283 

Domestic  and  mental  'peacc. — Our  average  mood  de- 
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peiids  Oll  tliG  11100(1  in  ivliicli  ive  iiiaiiitaiii  our  sur- 
rouiidiiigs. 


284 

Produciufi  a nrics  as  thoufilt  it  ircre  stale. — Maiiy 
seeiii  irritated  wlieii  tliey  ave  iiifoniied  of  a iiews  ; tliey 
realise  tlie  aaceiideiicy  wliich  tlie  iiewa  gives  to  liini  wlio 
knows  it  first. 

285 

]Vliere  ave  the  final  limits  of  onr  — The 

niajority  take  a fact  wliicli  tliej’  Iniow  mider  tlieir  special 
protection,  just  as  if  the  knowledge  thereof  ivere  snffi- 
cient  to  make  it  tlieir  owu.  The  egoity’s  desire  of 
appropriatioii  is  bonndless : great  men  speak  in  such 
a inanner  as  if  tliey  had  ontrun  all  ages  and  ivere  the 
head  of  this  long  hodj^ ; and  good  wonien  glorify  in  the 
beauty  of  tlieir  children,  tlieir  dresses,  their  dog,  tlieir 
physician,  their  town ; and  the  only  thing  tliey  are 
afraid  of  saying  is,  “ All  that,  I am.”  Chi  non  ha, 
non  e,  goes  the  Italian  saying. 

. 286 

Donu’ntic  and  animals  and  the  Wie. — Can  we 
conceive  anything  iiiore  repulsive  than  the  sentimental 
affectioii  showii  to  plants  and  animals — 011  the  part  of 
a creature  who  froiii  the  very  first  raged  aniongst  them 
as  their  fiercest  eneniy  and  finishes  by  even  clainiing 
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froni  liis  eiifeebled  and  mutilated 
victims  ! In  tlie  face  of  sncli  a “nature”  man  ought  to 
strive  above  all  after  dignity,  provided  he  be  a rational 
being. 


287 

Two  friends. — Tliey  were  friends,  bnt  tliey  are  no 
longer  such,  and  both  at  the  saine  time  severed  tlie  tie 
ot  friendsbip : tbe  one,  because  be  believed  himself 
gi-ossly  misunderstood ; the  other,  becanse  be  deemed 
bimself  found  ont — and  botb  were  mistaken  ! For  neitber 
of  tbem  knew  bimself  well  enougb. 

288 

A comedi/  of  the  nobles. — Tbose  wbo  fall  in  sbowing 
a noble,  sincere  intimacy,  endeavour  to  give  a glimpse 
of  tbeir  noble  dispositions  by  reserve  and  severity  and  a 
certain  contempt  of  intimacy : just  as  tbougb  tbeir  strong 
feeling  of  confidence  was  ashamed  of  sbowing  itself. 

289 

Where  we  may  not  raise  our  voices  ar/ainst  virtue. — 
Cowards  consider  it  wrong  and  contemptible  to  raise 
tbeir  voices  against  valour ; and  inconsiderate  people 
are  provoked  wben  pity  is  criticised. 


290 

An  e.vtravayance. — Tbe  first  words  and  actions  of 
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excitable  and  abrupt  natures  generally  do  not  aftbrd  any 
eine  as  to  tlieir  true  cliaracter  (tbey  are  prompted  by 
circumstances,  and,  as  it  were,  iniitating  tbe  spirit  of 
tbe  circumstances) ; but  since  they  liave  actually  been 
uttered  and  done,  tbe  subsequent  truly  cbaracteristic 
words  and  actions  liave  frequeutly  to  be  wasted  in 
balancing,  reconciling,  and  blotting  tliem  froui  uiemory. 

291 

Presiunption. — Presumption  is  an  artificial  and  simu- 
lated  pride ; yet  it  is  peculiar  to  pride  to  be  incapable 
of  and  averse  to  any  Simulation,  disguise  and  liypocrisy, 
bence  presumption  is  tbe  simulated  incaiiacity  of  Simu- 
lation, a very  dilficult  tbing,  and  in  most  cases  a failure. 
But  suppose  tbat,  as  usually  bappens,  it  betrayed  itself, 
tben  a treble  aniioyance  awaits  tbe  presumptuous  persoii : 
we  are  angry  witb  bim  because  be  is  bent  upou 
deceiving  us,  and  again,  because  be  wisbed  to  sbow 
bimself  superior  to  us — and,  last  not  least,  we  even 
laugb  at  bim  because  be  failed  in  eitber  of  tbese 
endeavours.  How  earnestly  ougbt  we  tberefore  to  eiijoin 
upon  om-  fellow-nieii  to  beware  of  presumptuousuess ! 

292 

J kind  of  misconception. — Wbeu  we  bear  somebody 
speak,  tbe  enunciation  of  a single  consouant  (an  r,  for 
instance)  very  often  suffices  to  fill  us  witb  misgivings 
as  to  tbe  bonesty  of  bis  feelings  : we  are  not  familiär 
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witli  tliis  euuuciatioii  and  sliould  liave  to  make  it, 
ai'bitrarily — it  sounds  “ attected  ” to  us.  This  is  a sphere 
of  tlie  gi'ossest  miscoiiception  : and  the  saine  applies  to 
tlie  style  of  a writer  Avliose  habits  are  not  universal 
liabits.  His  “ artlessness  ” is  feit  as  such  only  by  bim, 
owing  to  tbe  very  tbing  wbicb  be  bimself  considers 
“ atfected  ” ; because  be  bas  tberein  yielded  to  fasbion 
and  tbe  so-called  “ good  taste,”  be  may  perbaps  give 
pleasure  and  insi^ire  confidence. 

293 

Thankfal. — One  superfluous  grain  of  gi-atitude  and 
piety  makes  one  sulfer  as  from  a vice,  and  incur  an 
evil  conscience,  despite  all  one’s  independence  and 
bonesty. 


294 

SaiutH. — It  is  tbe  inost  sensual  men  wbo  bave  to 
sbun  Avomen  and  torture  tbcir  bodies. 

295 

Art  oj  servuKj. — It  is  one  of  tbe  niost  difficult  tasks 
of  tbe  great  art  of  serving,  to  serve  an  excessively 
ambitious  man  avIio,  tbougb  being  in  every  respect 
intensely  selfisb,  is  tborougbly  averse  to  being  considcred 
as  sucb  (tbis  is  indeed  part  of  bis  ambition),  Avbo  wants 
to  be  gratified  and  Immoured  in  all  tbings,  yet  in 
sucb  Avise  as  to  giA’e  bimself  tbe  a])pearauce  of  sacrifi- 
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eilig  liis  owii  jiersoii  and  rarely  claiming  aiiytliiiig  for 
liiuiself. 


296 

The  (lud. — I consider  a duel  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage,  somebody  said,  provided  of  coiirse  it  be  absolutely 
iiecessary ; for  I liave,  at  all  times,  brave  comrades 
auioug  my  associates.  The  duel  is  the  last  remaiuiiig 
and  perfectly  bouoiirable  road  to  suicide  ; iiiifortuuately 
a circuitoiis  road,  and  not  even  a safe  one. 

297 

Periiicioits, — The  surest  way  of  corriipting  a yoimg 
man  is  to  teach  liiin  to  esteem  the  like-niinded  inore 
highly  than  the  difl’ereiit-minded. 

298 

Ilero-u'orship  and  its  fanatics. — The  fanatic  of  an 
ideal  niade  of  flesh  and  blood  is  usually  right  as  long 
as  he  preserves  a negative  attitude ; and  in  so  doing 
he  is  terrible : he  knows  that  ■\vhich  he  denies  as  well 
as  himself,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  comes  thence, 
is  at  home  there  and  is  for  ever  in  secret  dread  of 
having  some  day  to  return  there — he  wants  to  make  his 
return  an  impossibility  by  the  manner  of  his  negation. 
But  as  soon  as  he  agrees  he  shiits  his  eyes  and  begins 
to  idealise  (freqiiently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hui’ting 
those  who  have  stayed  at  home) ; we  might  call  this 
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something  artistic — agreed,  but  there  is  also  soiiiethiug 
dislionest  in  it.  The  Idealist  of  a person  iinagines  tlie 
same  at  such  a distance  tliat  he  cannot  possibly  obtain 
a clear  view  of  tbe  outlines,  and  he  misinterprets  that 
which  he  is  just  able  to  see  as  something  “ beautiful,” 
which  means  something  symmetrical,  of  soft  lineaments, 
vague.  Since  he  also  longs  to  adore  Ins  ideal,  which  is 
floating  on  high  in  the  far  distance,  he  must  necessarily 
build  a temple  for  the  puri)ose  of  his  worship  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  pvofatmm  cidgm.  luto  this  temple 
he  brings  all  the  other  veuerable  and  consecrated  objects 
which  he  jjossesses  in  order  that  their  chann  may 
reflect  on  his  ideal  and  that,  with  such  uourishment, 
it  may  grow  more  and  more  diviue.  At  last  he  has 
actually  succeeded  in  forming  his  god, — but  alas ! there 
is  one  who  kuows  how  this  has  been  brought  about — 
his  intellectual  conscieuce — and  there  is  one  besides  who 
quite  unconsciously  protests  against  these  proceediugs, 
namely,  the  deificd  person  hiniself,  becomiiig  uubearable 
in  cousequence  of  the  worship,  the  hymiis  of  praise  and 
incense,  and  showiug  himself  in  au  abomiuable  mauuer 
as  uon-diviue  and  more  thaii  human.  In  such  a case 
there  is  but  one  escape  left  to  the  fauatic : he  patiently 
suffers  himself  and  his  hin  to  be  maltreated,  iiiterpre- 
ting  even  their  misery  in  maiorem  dei  gloriam  by  a 
new  kind  of  self-deceit  and  noble  fictiou  : he  takes  sides 
against  himself  and  in  so  doing  experieuces,  in  his 
ca2)acity  of  an  ill-treated  jjersou  and  iuteiqu’eter,  some- 
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thing  like  martyrclom — dimbiiig  tlius  to  tlie  height  of 
liis  coiiceit.  People  of  this  kind  were  to  be  touiid  in 
the  entoiirage  of  Napoleon,  nay,  perliaps  it  is  really  he 
wbo  iiistilled  into  tlie  soul  of  our  Century  the  roraantic 
prostration  betöre  “genius”  and  “hero,”  so  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  enlightenment ; about  wliom  a man  like 
Byron  was  not  ashamed  of  saying  that  he  was  “ a worin 
coniparod  with  such  a being.”  (The  formuhe  of  this 
jirostration  have  been  discovered  by  that  old,  arrogant, 
busybody  and  gruinbler,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  spent  a 
long  life  in  trying  to  romanticize  the  sound  commonsense 
of  his  Englishnien  ; but  in  vain  !) 

299 

Semblance  of  heroism. — Throwing  ourselves  into  the 
tbick  of  our  enemies  may  be  a sign  of  cowardice. 

300 

CoudcscnuUiKj  to  the  fiattcrcr. — It  is  the  final  prudence 
of  the  representatives  of  craving  ambition  to  hide  from 
others  their  contempt  of  mankind,  caused  by  the  sight 
of  the  fiatterers  : and  to  appear  condescending  to  them, 
like  unto  a god  who  cannot  be  other  than  condescending. 

301 

“Streufith  of  c/furacfcr.”— “ What  I have  said  once, 
that  I will  do,  — this  mode  of  thinking  is  considered  to 
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sliow  gi’eat  streiigtli  of  character.  How  maiiy  actioiis 
are  accomplished,  not  because  tliey  have  been  selected  as 
the  most  rational,  but  because  they,  wlien  they  occurred 
in  our  ininds,  in  soine  Avay  or  otlier  tickled  oui-  ain- 
bition  and  vanity  so  tbat  we  persist  in  tliem  and  rasbly 
accomplisli  tbem.  Thus  they  strengthen  in  us  the  belief 
in  our  character  and  our  safe  conscience,  hence,  generally 
sjAeaking,  in  our  strength : whilst  the  choice  of  the 
niost  rational  acts  maintains  scepticism  against  us  and  a 
sense  of  Aveakness  in  us. 


302 

Once,  ticice,  and  thrice  true. — Men  lie  unspeakably 
often,  but  they  do  not  trouble  to  think  of  it,  and 
generally  do  not  believe  it. 

303 

Sjfoyt  of  the  disceruer  of  men. — He  fancies  that  he 
knoAVS  me,  and  feels  genteel  and  important  Avhen 
associating  AAÜth  me  in  some  A\-ay  or  other : I take 
good  care  not  to  undeceiA'c  him.  For  I should  haA’C 
to  sulfer  for  it,  AA'hereas  iioaa'  he  is  kindly  disposed 
to  me  since  I eA'oke  in  him  a Sensation  of  conscious 
superionty.  There  Stands  anothcr,  Avho  fears  that  I 
fancy  to  knoAA’  him,  and  feels  humiliated  by  this  fear. 
Consecpiently  he  behaves  in  an  abominable  and  aAvk- 
Avard  manner,  trying  to  mislead  me  Avith  regard  to 
himself  in  order  again  to  gain  ascendency  oA’er  me. 
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304 

The  destroyers  nf  the  woiid. — Suppose  some  oue 
failed  in  somethiug ; in  tlie  end  he  will  angidly  exclaim : 
“ Would  that  the  whole  world  came  to  rack  and  rnin ! ” 
This  ahominable  wish  is  the  height  of  envy,  which 
reasons  because  I cannot  have  a soinething,  the  whole 
world  shall  have  nothing ! the  whole  world  shall  he 
nothing. 

305 

Avance. — Our  avarice  in  purchasing  increases  with 
the  cheapness  of  the  objects — why  ? Is  it  that  the 
small  difierences  in  price  constitutc  the  small  eye 
of  avarice? 

306 

The  Greek  ideal. — What  did  the  Greeks  admire  in 
Ulysses  ? First  and  foremost,  the  capacity  of  lying 
and  of  shrewd  and  terrible  revenge ; being  ecpial  to 
circumstances ; appearing  nobler  than  the  neblest  if 
reqiiired ; being  what  one  wants  to  he ; persevering 
with  heroic  steadfastness ; having  all  means  within  one’s 
redch ; having  genius — bis  genius  forms  the  admiration 
of  all  the  gods,  they  smile  when  they  think  of  it — 
all  this  is  the  Greek  ideal ! Its  most  remarkahle  side 
is  that  the  contrast  hetween  semhlance  and  truth  was 
not  in  the  least  recognised,  and  consequently  not 
morally  laid  to  anyhody’s  charge.  Did  therc  ever  exist 
such  cousummate  actors? 
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Facta!  Ay,  Facta  ficta! — A liistorian  has  not  to 
deal  wtli  actual  facts,  Lut  only  witli  imafrinary  events : 
for  none  but  the  latter  liave  Leen  instrumental.  In 
the  same  way  he  Las  only  to  deal  with  imaginary 
lieroes.  His  subject,  tlie  so-called  world’s  history,  is 
made  up  of  opinions  on  imaginary  actions  and  their 
imaginaiy  motives,  wliicb  in  tlieir  turn  give  rise  to 
opinions  and  actions,  the  truth  of  which,  however, 
evaporates  at  once  and  is  only  efiective  as  vapour, — a 
continuous  generating  and  teeming  of  phantoms  above 
the  dense  mists  of  unfathomable  truth.  All  historians 
record  things  that  have  never  existed  except  in  their 
Imagination. 


308 

To  he  a straiiyer  to  trade  is  noble. — To  seil  one’s 
virtue  only  at  the  highest  price,  or  eveii  to  carry  on 
usury  'svitli  it — as  teacher,  civil  officer,  artist,  loi 
instance — lowers  genius  and  talcnt  to  matters  of 
common  trade.  We  should,  once  for  all,  refrain  fiom 
heilig  clever,  thanks  to  our  ■\visdom. 

309 

Fear  and  love. — The  general  knowlcdge  of  mankind 
has  Leen  more  cffectively  promoted  by  fear  than  by 
love ; for  fear  tries  to  find  out  who  the  otlicr  is. 
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what  lie  kuows,  wliat  he  wants ; it  woulcl  be  liazardous 
and  detrimental  to  bo  deceived  011  tliis  head.  Love, 
Oll  tlic  otber  liaiid,  lias  a secrct  cniviiig  to  discover  in 
tlie  loved  object  as  mauy  beaiitilul  qualities  aa  possible, 
01-  to  raise  liiin  as  higlily  as  possible : to  be  tlius 
deceived  would  be  deliglitful  and  propitioiis, — wliereforc 
love  indulges  in  it. 


310 

TJlc  fiood-iiatiurd. — Tlie  good-natnred  liave  ac- 
(piired  their  character  from  tlie  constant  dread 
of  foreign  encroacliinents  in  ■wliicli  their  ancestors  lived ; 
— who  were  in  tho  habit  of  niitigating,  appeasing, 
apologising,  preventing,  diverting,  flattering,  Imiiibling 
themselves,  concealing  both  grief  and  auger,  smoothing 
their  features, — and  nltimately  bequeathed  this  whole 
delicate  and  successfiil  mechanism  to  their  children 
and  grandchildren.  These,  thanks  to  a more  propitious 
fate,  had  110  occasioii  for  that  permanent  dread  : never- 
theless  they  continue  in  the  same  groove. 

311 

llie  so-callcd  soul. — The  sum  total  of  inward 
einotions  which  are  familiär  to  men,  and  which  they 
consequently  stir  up  readily  and  gracefully,  is  called  a 
soul ; — all  are  considered  void  of  soul  who  betray 
exertion  and  harshness  in  their  inward  emotions, 
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Tlir  forfict/iil. — In  tlie  outbursts  of  passion,  and  the 
wild  fancies  of  dream  and  insanity,  man  recovers  bis 
own  pre-history  and  that  of  humanity : tbe  animal  world 
Avitb  its  savage  grimaces.  His  memory,  for  once, 
reflects  on  tbe  past ; wbile  bis  civilised  state  evolves 
from  tbe  oblivion  of  tbese  primitive  experieuces,  bence, 
from  tbe  failing  of  tbat  memory.  Wboever,  as  one 
exceedingly  forgetful,  bas  always  kept  aloof  from  all 
tbis,  does  not  understand  mankind, — yet  it  is  in  tbe 
interest  of  all,  now  and  tben,  to  meet  some  such 
individnals  wbo  “ do  not  understand  tbem,”  and  avIio 
are,  as  it  were,  procreated  from  divine  seed  and  born 
of  reason. 


313 

The  friciid  we  want  no  more. — Tbe  friend  wbose 
bopes  we  cannot  satisfy,  we  wonld  prefer  to  bave  for 
an  enemy. 

314 

From  the  acaclemy  of  thinkers. — In  tbe  midst  of  tbe 
ocean  of  genesis  we  adventurers  and  birds  of  passage 
wake  up  on  an  islet  not  larger  tban  a canoe,  and  bere 
glance  around  for  a sbort  wbile  as  furtively  and  as 
curiously  as  possible ; for  bow  quickly  may  some  wind 
blow  US  away  or  some  wave  sweep  over  tbe  islet  and 
notbing  be  left  of  us ! But  bere,  on  tbis  small  space. 
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\ve  meet  otlici’  birds  of  passagc  and  licar  of  former 
ones, — and  so  we  live  togetlier  one  precious  minute  of 
recognitiou  and  divining,  amid  cheerfnl  flnttering  of  the 
wings  and  joyous  cliirping,  and,  in  onr  imagination,  go 
to  seek  adventnres  far  out  on  tlie  ocean  not  less  proud 
tlian  he  is  liimself. 


315 

To  Strip  oncsrlf. — To  pavt  witli  soine  of  onr  property, 
to  waive  onr  rights,  gives  delight  if  it  denotes  great 
■\vealtli.  In  that  category  we  must  place  generosity. 


31G 

Il>«/,:  sccts. — Tliose  sects  whicli  are  conscious  that 
they  will  ever  he  weak  liniit  aftcr  a few  intelligent 
adherents,  wishing  to  inake  np  in  quality  for  wliat  they 
lack  in  quantity.  This  involves  a great  danger  for 
intelligent  ininds. 


317 

Evming  judgment. — He  wlio  reviews  liis  day’s  and 
life’s  work  wlien  lie  is  weary  and  worn  out,  generally 
arrives  at  a melancholy  conclusion ; this,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  day  and  life,  hut  of  weariness.  In  the 
midst  of  our  work,  and  even  our  pleasures,  we  usually 
find  no  leisure  to  muse  over  life  and  existence : hut 
should  this  for  once  actually  happen,  we  should  no 
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longer  coiicede  thc  poiiit  to  liim  wlio  was  waitiug  for 
tlie  seveiitli  day  and  for  rest  to  find  all  things  in 
existence  very  beautiful — lie  had  niissed  the  right 
moment. 

818 

Beicarc  of  si/stcmatiHts. — Wo  sometimes  moet  a 
certain  ainount  of  false  pretence  in  systeinatists : in 
trying  to  coniplete  a System  and  round  off  its  liorizon, 
tliey  liave  to  endeavonr  to  make  tlieir  weaker  rpialities 
appear  in  the  light  of  tlieir  stronger  ones.  Tliey  wish 
to  personate  coniplete  and  nniforiiilj'  strong  cliaracters. 

319 

Ilospitality. — The  purport  of  the  ritcs  of  hospitality 
is  to  paralyse  any  hostile  feeling  in  a stranger.  As 
soon  as  we  cease  looking  upon  - the  stranger  as  iipon 
oiir  enemy,  hospitality  decreases ; whereas  it  floiirishes 
as  long  as  its  evil  siipposition  prevails. 

320 

Ahmt  weathcr. — A very  miusual  and  unsettled 

weather  makes  men  siispicious,  even  of  one  another ; 
at  the  same  time  they  gi’ow  fond  of  innovations,  having 
to  part  with  their  old  hahits.  Wherefore  despots 
fancy  those  regions  where  the  weather  is  moral. 

321 

Daiujer  in  innocence. — Innocent  people  are  easy 
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victims,  because  their  iguoraiice  pi'eveiits  tliein  from 
diHtiiiguisliiiig  between  moderation  and  excess,  and  from 
being  bctinies  cantions  against  tbemsclves.  Hence 
innocent,  tliat  is  ignorant,  yoimg  wives  gi'ow  familiär 
witli  tbe  frequent  enjoyment  of  veneries,  and  miss  tliem 
very  nmcli  in  after  years  wben  tbeir  busbands  will  liave 
fallen  ill  or  gi-own  prematurely  old.  Tliat  harmless  and 
devout  conception,  as  tbongli  tliis  frequent  intercourse 
witli  tliem  be  rigbt  and  proper,  fills  tliem  witli  a craving 
wliicli  afterwards  exposes  tliem  to  tbe  severest  trials, 
and  even  worse  tbings  tban  tbese.  Bnt,  taken  quite 
generally  and  critically,  wboever  loves  a person  or  a 
tbing  witbout  knowing  bim  or  it,  falls  a prej’  to  sonie- 
tbing  wbicb  be  would  not  love  if  be  could  see  it. 
Wberever  exjierience,  caution,  and  measured  steps  are 
required,  it  is  tbe  innocent  wbo  will  be  most  tborougbly 
corrupted,  for  be  bas  to  drink  witli  blindfolded  eyes  tbe 
dregs  and  tbe  netbermost  poison  of  everytbing.  Let  ns 
review  tbe  practice  of  all  princes,  cburcbes,  sects, 

parties,  corporations : is  not  tbe  innocent  always  used 
as  tbe  sweetest  bait  for  tbe  most  dangerous  and 
infamous  cases?  Just  as  Ulysses  used  innocent 

Nöoptolemos  for  tbe  purpose  of  tricking  tbe  old,  infirin 
ancborite  and  wizard  of  Jjemiios  out  of  bis  bow  and 

arrows,  Cbristianity,  witli  its  contempt  of  tbe  world, 
bas  iiiade  a virtue  of  ignorance — tbe  Cbristian  iiino- 
cence;  perbaps,  because  tbe  most  frequent  result  of 

tbis  innocence  is,  as  abovo  stated,  guilt,  tbe  sense  of 
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guilt,  and  despair ; lience  a virtue  wliicli  leads  to  lieaven 
along  the  roundabont-way  of  hell : for  only  tlieii  tlie 
gloomy  propylees  of  Christian  salvation  are  tlirown  open, 
only  then  the  promise  of  a postlunnous  second  inno- 
cence  will  teil : it  is  one  of  the  nohlest  inventions  of 
Cliristianity. 


322 

To  live  withont  a j^hysician,  if  ‘posaihle. — Tt  well-nigli 
seems  to  ino  tliat  an  invalid  is  inore  careless  when  he 
is  under  the  supcrvision  of  a physician  than  when  he 
looks  after  Ins  OAvn  health.  In  the  first  instance  he  is 
satisfied  with  strictly  oheying  all  the  prescriptions ; in 
the  second,  we  more  conscientiousl}’  keep  our  eye  npon 
that  which  these  prescriptions  have  in  view,  namely, 
our  health,  ohserving  much  more,  pntting  onrselves  under 
greatcr  restraint  than  wonld  he  done  hy  the  directions  of 
a physician.  All  precepts  have  this  effect,  that  they 
ahstract  from  the  purpose  implied  in  them  and  reuder 
US  more  careless.  And  to  wdiat  height  of  immodera- 
tiou  and  destruction  would  human  carelessness  have 
risen  if  ever  men  had  honestly  trusted  everjdhing  to 
the  Godhead  as  to  their  physician,  accordiug  to  the 
words,  “ as  God  may  ordain  ” ! 

323 

Obucuration  of  the  heavens. — Do  you  know  the  revenge 
of  timid  people  who  hehave  in  society  as  though  they 
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had  Stolen  tlieir  mcmbers  ? The  revcnge  of  tlic  Immble, 
Christian-likc  soiils,  wlio  jbist  manage  to  slink  tliroiigli 
tlie  World?  The  revenge  of  tliose  who  always  judgo 
raslily,  and  aro  always  raslily  declared  to  be  in  tbe 
wrong?  Tbe  revenge  of  tbe  drunkards  of  all  classes, 

to  whoin  tbe  morning  is  tbe  most  dismal  part  of  tbe 

da}'  ? Of  all  kinds  of  invalids,  of  tbe  sickly  and  de- 
pressed,  wbo  no  longer  bave  tbe  courage  to  recover? 

Tbe  mnnber  of  tbese  petty  revengeful  people  and  of 

tbeir  mean  little  acts  of  revenge  is  immense  ; tbe  very 
air  is  constantly  wbizzing  witb  tbe  discbarged  arrows 
of  tbeir  malignity,  so  tbat  tbe  sun  and  tbe  sky  of  tbeir 
lives  are  often  obscured  tbereby, — alas!  not  only  thcirs, 
bnt  moro  often  onrs,  other  men’s ; ab,  tbis  is  worse 
tban  tbe  frequent  pricks  and  wounds  inflicted  on  our 
skins  and  bearts ! Do  we  not  soinetiines  deny  tbe 
existence  of  tbe  sun  and  tbe  sky  for  tbe  solo  reason 
tbat  we  bave  not  seen  tbem  for  such  a long  time  ? 
Tberefore,  solitude ! Even  in  tbis  case,  solitude ! 

324 

The  philosophy  of  actors. — It  is  tbe  blissful  illusion 
of'all  great  actors  tbat  tbe  bistorical  persons  represented 
by  tbem  really  bave  feit  as  they  do  diuüng  tbeir  per- 
formance  ; — but  in  tbis  tbey  are  gi'eatly  mistaken.  Tbeir 
power  of  imitation  and  divination  wbicb  tbey  are  desirous 
of  representing  as  a clear-sigbted  faculty,  only  pene- 
trates  far  enougb  to  explain  gestures,  accents,  and 
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looks — in  short,  the  exterior ; tliat  is,  tliey  grasp  tlie 
pliaiitom  soul  of  a great  hero,  statesman,  warrior,  of  an 
ainbitioiis,  jealous,  desperate  person  ; they  come  pretty 
near  tlie  soul,  but  fail  to  arrive  at  tbe  spirit  of  tbeir 
objects.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a triily  valuable  tbing  to 
discover  tbat,  instead  of  tbinkers,  discerners,  experts, 
we  only  required  clear-sigbted  actors  to  tbrow  ligbt  upon 
tbe  essence  of  any  condition.  Wbenever  such  pre- 
sumptuons  notions  become  prevalent,  we  sbould  never 
forget  tbat  tbe  actor  is  notbing  but  an  ape,  indeed  so 
niucb  of  an  ape  tbat  be  is  utterly  unable  to  believe  in 
“ nature  ” and  “essence”;  all  be  aiius  at  is  acting, 
accent,  gesture,  stage,  scenery,  and  audience. 

325 

Linwj  and  heUeviiifi  apart. — Tbe  means  of  becoming 
tbe  propbet  and  pbenomenon  of  one’s  age  is  tbe  same 
in  our  days  as  it  was  of  old,  namely,  to  live  apart, 
witb  little  knowledge,  few  tbougbts,  and  a great  deal 
of  conceit in  tbe  end  tbe  belief  springs  up  witbin  us 
tbat  mankind  cannot  get  on  witbout  us  because  it  is 
quite  evident  tbat  we  get  on  quite  well  witbout  maixkind. 
As  soon  as  tbis  belief  springs  into  existence  we  also 
find  faitb.  A last  advice  to  bim  wbo  may  be  in  need 
of  it  (it  was  given  to  Wesley  by  Boebler,  bis  spiritual 
teacher) : “ Preacb  faitb  until  you  bave  it ; tben  you 
will  preacb  it  because  you  bave  it,” 
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Kiioiclcdfic  nf  oitr  circiimstanees. — We  may  estiinate 
our  forces  bnt  not  oiir  force.  Circnmstances  clo  not  only 
conceal  it  froin  and  sliow  it  to  ns — nay,  tliey  even  ex- 
aggerate  and  diininisli  it.  We  onglit  to  consider  our- 
selves  variable  quantities  wliose  active  power  may,  under 
specially  favourable  circnmstances,  become  eqnivalent  to 
that  of  tlie  higliest  order.  We  onglit,  tlierefore,  to 
weigb  the  circnmstances,  and  spare  110  eflbrt  in  stndy- 
ing  tlieni. 

327 

.1  fahh-. — No  pliilosoplier  or  poet  lias,  as  yet,  snc- 
ceeded  in  discovering  the  Don  Jnan  of  knowledge.  The 
latter  lacks  love  for  the  things  which  he  apprehends, 
bnt  he  possesses  wit,  longing  for  and  pleasnre  in  the 
pursuit  and  intrignes  of  knowledge — np  to  the  highest 
and  most  distant  stars  of  knowledge ! — until  in  the  end 
nothing  but  the  absolntely  injnrions  part  of  knowledge 
is  left  to  Ins  pnrsnit,  like  nnto  the  drnnkard  ivho  finishes 
by  partaking  of  absinthinm  and  nitric  acid ; and  nlti- 
mately  he  feels  a longing  for  hell — it  is  the  last  know- 
ledge which  misleads  him.  Perhaps  this  even  will 
disappoint  him,  as  all  things  apjirehended  do.  And 
then  he  will  have  to  halt  for  ever  and  ever,  nailed  to 
disappointment  and  tnrned  into  a stony  knight,  with  a 
longing  for  an  evening  repast  of  knowledge  which  never 
more  will  fall  to  Ins  share.  For  the  whole  world  of 
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thiiigs  lias  not  a morsel  left  to  öfter  to  his  famished 
soul. 


328 

What  idealistic  tlicories  scem  to  disclosc. — We  may  be 
sure  to  find  ideal  tlieories  amon"  tbe  luiscrupulons 
expertsi;  for  tlieir  reputatioii  Stands  in  need  of  tlie 
former’s  lustre.  They  instinctively  have  recourse  to 
them,  -witliout  in  so  doing  feeling  in  tlie  least  liypocriti- 
cal — 110  inore  tlian  Englisliinen  do  in  their  Christian 
Sabbath  observance.  Conversely,  contemplative  natnres 
wlio  have  to  keep  theinselves  under  discipline  in  all 
sorts  of  fantastic  dreams,  and  dread  the  repute  of  reverie, 
are  only  satisfied  with  hard,  realistic  theories ; they  seize 
thein  with  the  same  instinctive  compulsion  and  without 
losing  their  honesty. 


329 

The  slandcrers  of  chcerßdncss. — Men  who  are  deeply 
wounded  by  the  disappointnients  of  life  look  with  sus- 
picion  Oll  all  choerfnlness,  as  though  it  were  childlike 
and  childish  and  betraying  a want  of  common-sense 
which  inoves  tlieni  to  pity  and  sympathy,  just  as  woiild 
a dying  child  that  is  still  fondling  his  toys  011  his  death- 
bed.  They  detect  hidden  gi-aves  under  every  rose  : fes- 
tivities,  hüstle,  joyful  niusic  seein  to  them  as  the 
deterinined  self-delusion  of  the  hopeless  invalid  who 
longs  to  take  a last  draiight  froin  the  intoxicating  ciip 
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of  life.  But  tliis  judgment  of  cheerfuliiess  is  notliiiig 
but  its  refraction  011  tlie  gloomy  backgi'ound  of  weari- 
iiess  and  disease;  it  is  itself  something  toucliing, 
irraüonal,  pitiable,  nay,  even  cliildlike  and  cliildisb,  bnt 
belonging  to  that  second  cbildhood  wbicb  follo^YS  in  tbe 
wake  of  old  age  and  is  tbe  forernnner  of  deatb. 

330 

It  is  not  enoiir/h. — It  is  not  enougb  to  prove  a case, 
we  must  also  niislead  and  lead  otbers  to  it.  AVberefore 
tbe  wise  man  ougbt  to  learn  bow  to  iinpart  bis  msdom 
— and  often  to  do  so  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  it 
savour  of  folly. 

331 

liight  and  limits. — Asceticisin  is  tbe  rigbt  mode  of 
tbinking  for  tbose  wbo  bave  to  extirpate  tbeir  sensual 
cravings,  because  tbese  are  ferocious  beasts.  Ünly  such 
sbonld  practise  asceticisin. 

332 

The  hoiiihastic  style. — An  artist  wbo  does  not  wisb 
to  vent  bis  bigbly  pent-up  feelings  in  bis  work,  tbus 
luibnrdcning  bimself,  but  wbo,  011  tbe  contrary,  is  de- 
sirous  of  imparting  tbese  very  feelings  to  otbers,  is 
pompons;  and  bis  style  is  tbe  bombastic  style. 

333 

lluinanity.  Wc  do  not  look  ujion  auimals  as  npon 
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moral  beiiigs.  ]^ut  do  you  for  a moment  suppose  tliat 
aiiimals  consider  us  to  be  moral  beings  ? An  animal, 
wbich  conld  speak,  bas  said : “ Hmnanity  is  a prejndice 
we  animals  at  least  do  not  snÖer  from.” 

334 

77o'  charitahlc  man. — The  cliaritable  man  gratifies 
a natural  desire  of  bis  beart  wben  be  confers  bis  benefit 
011  otbers.  The  stronger  tbis  desire  is,  tbe  less  he 
enters  into  tbe  feelings  of  bim  wlio  serves  tbe  jim-jiose 
of  gratifying  tbis  desire ; be  becomes  indelicate  and  oc- 
casionally  even  oftensive.  (Tbis  applies  to  tbe  cbarity 
and  liberality  of  tbe  Jews,  -wliicb,  as  is  well  kiiown,  is 
somewbat  more  effusive  tban  tbat  of  otber  iiations.) 

335 

That  loa;  may  he  feit  as  lovc. — We  must  be  honest 
towards  ourselves  and  thorougbly  acqnainted  witb  our 
inmost  bearts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  practise  npon  otbers 
tbat  bnniane  dissimulation  wliicb  is  called  lovc  and 
kindness. 


33G 

IVliat  la;  are  capahle  of. — A man  wbo  had  been  pro- 
voked  all  day  long  by  bis  degeiierated  and  Avicked  son, 
sleAV  bim  in  tbe  evcning,  and,  drawing  a long  brcatb, 
exclaimed  to  tbe  rest  of  bis  family,  “ Now  Ave  can  slecp 
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in  safety.”  Who  kuows  but  wliat  circuinstances  miglit 
clrive  us  to? 


337 

“ Natural.” — To  bo  natural  at  least  in  bis  cleficiencies 
is  porhaps  tbo  bigliest  enlogium  tbat  can  be  bestowcd 
on  an  artificial  and  in  all  other  respects  tbeatrical  and 
ungenuine  artist.  For  tliis  very  reason  lie  will  boldly 
display  bis  deficiencies. 


338 

Conscience-substitute. — One  man  is  tbe  otber’s  con- 
science : a fact  wbicb  is  of  special  impörtauce  if  tbe 
otber  bas  110  conscience. 


339 

Transformation  of  dutics. — Wben  duty  ceases  to  be 
a bürden,  wben,  after  loug  practice,  it  becomes  a deligbt 
and  a necessity,  tben  tbe  rigbts  of  otbers  to  wbom 
our  duties,  now  our  inclinations,  refer,  cbange  into 
occasions  for  pleasant  sensations.  Tbo  otber,  in  tbe 
force  of  bis  rigbts,  bencefortb  becomes  to  us  an  object 
ofTove  instead  of  an  object  of  reYereuce  and  awe.  We 
seek  our  own  pleasure  wben  we  acknowledge  and 
maintain  tbe  extent  of  bis  power.  Wben  tbe  Quietists 
no  longer  feit  tbem  Christian  faitb  as  a bimlen,  and 
found  tbeir  only  deligbt  in  God,  tbey  adopted  tbe 
motto  : “ Do  all  to  tbe  glory  of  God  ” ; wbatever  tbey 
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performecl  in  tliis  clirection  ceascd  to  be  a sacrifice ; 
it  was  tantainount  to : “ Evcrytliing  for  the  sakc  of 
our  plcasurc.”  To  tlcmaml  tliat  duty  sliould  always  be 
more  or  less  a bürden — as  Kant  bas  it — is  to  demand 
tliat  it  sliould  never  develop  into  a habit  or  custom : 
this  demand  savours  of  a sligbt  residuum  of  ascetic 
cruelty. 


340 

Aj)})caranccs  ave  againsi  the  historian. — It  is  a well- 
proven  fact  tliat  human  beings  originate  in  tlie  womb  : 
nevertlieless  gi'own-up  cliildren,  wben  standing  at  tlieir 
motlier’s  side,  place  the  hypothesis  in  a most  absm-d 
light : it  has  all  appearances  against  it. 

341 

Advantage  of  ignoranee. — Somebod}’  has  said  that 
in  Ins  childhood  he  had  entertained  such  a strong 
contempt  for  the  capricious  whims  of  the  melancholy 
temperanient  that,  until  the  time  when  he  became  a 
man,  he  was  kept  in  ignorance  about  bis  own  tempera- 
ment,  which,  indeed,  was  melancholy.  He  declares  this 
kind  of  ignorance  to  be  most  profitable. 

342 

JJmmstalcahle. — True,  he  examines  the  matter  from 
evcry  side,  and  you  tliink  him  to  be  a man  of  thorough 
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knowledge.  Btit  lie  only  wislies  to  lower  its  prico — he 
waiits  to  buy  it. 

343 

Moral  i)rctmc(’. — You  refuse  to  he  clissatisfiecl  with 
yourselves  or  to  suffer  through  yourselves — and  tliis  you 
call  your  moral  tendeucy.  Very  well ! anotlier  may 
perhaps  call  it  your  cowardice.  But  oue  tliing  is 
certaiu ; you  will  never  manage  to  get  through  the 
World  (and  you  are  your  o^ra  world)  and  you  will  for 
ever  be  in  yourselves  a casualty  and  a clod  ou  the 
clod.  Do  you  imagiue  that  we,  who  hold  different  views, 
expose  ourselves  for  mere  folly’s  sake  to  the  jouruey 
through  our  own  deserts,  marshes,  and  ice-regious,  and 
voluntarily  ehoose  pain  and  the  surfeit  of  ourselves,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Stylites  ? 

344 

Siihtlety  hl  mistake. — If,  as  they  say,  Homer  has 
beeil  able  to  sleep  at  times,  he  was  wiser  than  all 
artists  of  restless  ambition.  We  have  to  allow  the 
admirers  time  to  recover  their  breath  by  jieriodically 
Converting  them  into  critics;  for  nohody  can  abide  an 
uuinterrupted  brilliant  and  imtiring  productiveness ; and 
instead  of  doing  good,  such  a master  would  turn  into  a 
task-master  whom  we  bäte  whilst  he  precedes  us. 

345 

Our  hapinness  is  no  anjnment  eitlier  pro  or  con. 
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Mauy  people  are  oiily  capable  of  a sniall  sliare  of 
happiness  : it  is  no  more  an  argumoiit  agaiust  tlicir 
wisdom  tliat  tlie  latter  is  uiiablo  to  give  tliem  greater 
happiness,  tban  against  medical  skill  tlnit  inany  people 
are  incnrable  and  otbers  always  ailing.  ]\Iay  everybody 
liave  the  good  fortune  to  discover  tbat  mode  of  life 
which  may  enable  bim  to  realise  his  gi’eatest  sbare  of 
happiness : yet,  for  all  tbat,  bis  life  may  be  miserable 
and  not  wortb  envying. 


346 

Misoginists. — “ Woman  is  our  enemy  ” — tbc  mau 
wbo  speaks  tbiis  to  men  betrays  an  unbridled  bist 
whicb  does  not  only  loathe  itself,  bnt  even  its  meaus. 

347 

School  of  the  orator. — By  keeping  silence  for  a ^Ybole 
year  we  nnlearn  to  prato  and  learn  to  discourse.  The 
Pytbagoreaus  Avere  tbc  best  statesman  of  tbeir  age. 

348 

Sense  of  power. — Mark  tbe  difference : be  Avbo 
Avisbes  to  acquire  tbe  seiise  of  poAA'er  seizes  upon  any 
means  and  disdains  no  nourislnnent  to  toster  it. 
Wbereas  be  aa'Iio  already  possesses  it  bas  gi'OAvn 
fastidious  and  refined  in  his  taste ; fcAv  tbings 
satisfy  bim, 
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349 

Not  so  rt’ri/  important. — At  any  ileathbecl  at  wliich 
we  are  staiidiug  there  always  arises  in  ns  a certaiu 
tliouglit  whicli  we  promptly  suppress  from  a false  sense 
of  propriety : tlie  thought  tliat  the  act  of  dying  is  not 
so  significant  as  general  reverence  maintains  and  that 
the  dying  person  bas  probably  lost  in  life  tbings  inore 
important  tban  be  is  about  to  lose  in  tbe  bour  of  deatb. 
The  eud,  in  tbis  case,  is  certainly  not  tbe  goal. 

350 

2'Iie  safest  way  to  promisc. — Wben  a promise  is 
made,  it  is  not  tbe  word  wbicb  is  binding,  but  tbat 
wbicb  is  implied  in  tbe  word.  Forsootb,  words  render 
a promise  invalid,  by  discbargiug  and  wasting  a power 
wbicb  is  part  of  tbat  power  wbicb  makes  tbe  promise. 
Tberefore  proffer  your  band  but  place  your  finger  on 
your  lips — tbus  you  will  make  tbe  safest  promises. 

351 

Misundcrstood  as  a mir. — In  conversatiou  we  some- 
times  notice  people  eudeavouring  to  set  a trap  wberein 
to  catch  otbers — not  from  any  base  motive,  as  one  migbt 
tbiuk,  but  from  sbeer  delight  in  tbeir  own  sbrewdness  : 
some  again  prepare  a joke  and  leave  it  to  otbers  to 
utter  it,  tbey  tie  tbe  loop  for  tbe  otber  to  pull  out 
tbe  kiiot;  not  from  goodwill,  as  one  migbt  be  induced 
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to  think,  but  froin  wickedness  and  coutempt  of  coarse 
iutellects. 


352 

Centre. — The  feeling : “I  am  thc  ceiitre  of  the 
World,”  springs  up  with  Ml  force  wlien  we  are  suddenly 
overtaken  by  sbame.  We  feel  dazed  and,  as  it  were, 
Standing  in  the  midst  of  a snrge,  dazzled  by  one  great 
piercing  eye,  which  from  all  sides  gazes  down  upon  us 
and  looks  straight  tlirougli  and  throngh  us. 

353 

Freedom  of  speech. — “The  trnth  shonhl  be  told,  even 
though  the  world  shoiild  go  to  rack  and  ruin  ” — thus 
says  great,  outspoken  Fichte  ! Yes,  certaiuly ! ]3ut  we 
must  lirst  of  all  havo  it.  But  he  nieans  to  say  that 
everybody  ought  to  speak  out  bis  niind,  even  though 
everything  were  to  be  timied  upside  down.  This  poiut, 
however,  is  still  open  to  argumeut. 

354 

Courarje  Jor  siißeriiifi. — Such  as  we  now  are,  we  are 
able  to  bear  a great  deal  of  displeasure,  our  stomachs 
being  suited  to  such  rieh  diet.  If  deprived  of  the  latter 
we  should  perhaps  think  thc  bampiet  of  life  insipid : 
and  but  for  our  ready  acceptance  of  paiu  we  should 
have  to  give  up  too  many  pleasures. 
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355 

Äclinirers. — He  wlio  goes  so  far  in  his  admiration  as 
to  crucify  the  non-admirer,  is  one  of  the  haugmen  of 
his  party ; beware  of  shaking  hands  with  bim,  tbougb 
be  be  of  your  party. 

356 

Effect  of  happincss. — Tlie  first  eifcct  of  bappiiiess  is 
tbo  sense  of  power : wbicb  lougs  to  manifest  itself  eitber 
to  US  or  to  otbers,  to  ideas  or  imagiuary  beiugs.  The 
inost  ordiuary  ways  of  manifestatioii  are  : Gifts,  derisioii, 
destructioii — all  tbese  tbree  witb  a common,  deep-seated 
impiüse. 

357 

illoyal  stinrjiiuj-ßks . — Those  moralists  wbo  lack  the 
love  of  knowledge  and  wbo  only  know  the  pleasure  of 
giviug  pain  to  otbers,  bave  the  temper  and  tediousness 
of  townsfolk.  It  is  tbeir  pastime,  wbicb  is  as  cruel  as 
it  is  mean,  closely  to  watcb  tbeir  neigbboiir  and  quitc 
imperceptibly  to  put  a pin  in  such  a way  tbat  be 
caunot  help  pricking  bimself  witb  it.  Tbis  is  tbeir  last 
residuum  of  tbe  scboolboy’s  naugbtiness,  wbo  cannot  be 

I 

merry  witbout  bunting  and  torturing  botb  tbe  living 
and  dead. 

358 

Reasons  and  thcir  groundlessness. — You  feel  a dislike 
for  bim,  and  adduce  ample  reasons  for  tbis  dislike,  but 
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I only  believe  in  your  dislike  and  not  in  your  reasons. 
It  is  a flattery  in  your  own  eyes  to  inteq^ret  as  a 
sy^logism  tliat  wliicli  instinctively  liappens  botli  to 
yourself  and  to  me. 


359 

Ä2)proving  of  a tking. — We  approve  of  marriage, 
first,  because  we  are  still  strangers  to  it ; secondly, 
because  Ave  bave  grown  familiär  Avitli  it ; thirdly,  because 
we  bave  contracted  it — tliat  is,  almost  in  all  cases. 
For  all  tliat  nothing  is  proved  in  favour  of  the  general 
A'alue  of  marriage. 

360 

Xo  Utilitarians. — “Poiver  wliich  is  greatly  wouged 
both  in  deeds  and  tliouglits  is  ivortli  more  tban  impotence 
Avliicli  only  meets  witli  kindly  feeliugs  ” — tliis  ivas  the 
Greek  way  of  reasoning.  That  is : they  valued  power 
more  highly  than  any  utility  or  fair  fame. 

361 

Ugly  in  appearancc. — Moderation  sees  itself  in  a rosy 
light ; it  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
immoderate  it  appears  harsh  and  sober  and  cousequently 

«gly- 

362 

Different  hatred. — Many  do  not  hate  until  they  feel 
weak  and  tired ; in  other  respects  they  are  fair-minded 
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and  foi'giviug.  Others  do  not  hate  until  tliey  discover 
an  occasion  for  revenge : in  other  respects  tliey  refrain 
from  all  secret  and  ojien  wath,  and  wlienever  tliere  is 
occasion,  tliey  overlook  it. 


363 

People  favourecl  hij  chaiice. — The  constituent  parts 
of  eveiy  invention  are  alfected  by  cliance,  but  tbe 
majority  of  people  do  not  meet  witb  their  cliance. 

364 

Choice  of  one's  siirroundiiuis. — Let  us  beware  of 
living  in  a Company  in  wbose  presence  \ve  are  unable 
eitber  to  obseiTe  a dignified  silence  or  to  communicate 
our  loftier  tbougbts,  so  tbat  oiir  complaints  and  wants  and 
tbe  whole  tale  of  our  distress  remain  to  be  told.  We 
grow  dissatisfied  botb  witb  ourselves  and  these  surround- 
ings ; nay,  we  even  add  to  tbe  distress  wbicb  gives  rise 
to  our  complaints,  tbe  displeasm-e  of  feeling  oiu'selves 
always  tbe  plaintiffs.  But  wbere  we  should  be  asbamed 
to  speak  of  oiu-selves  and  bave  no  need  to  speak  of 
ourselves,  tbere  it  is  tbat  we  sbould  live.  But  wbo 
tbiiiks  of  such  things,  of  a selection  in  such  tbings  ? 
We  speak  of  our  “fatality,”  turn  our  broad  backs  and 
sigb ; “ Woe  to  me,  ill-starrcd  Atlas!” 

365 

l aiiity. — Vanity  is  tbe  dread  of  appeariiig  original; 
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hence  it  is  a lack  of  pride,  but  110t  necessarily  a lack  of 
originality. 

3GG 

I he  crimiiial  s grirj. — The  detected  criminal  does  not 
suffer  because  of  tlie  crime  coramitted,  but  rather  becauso 
of  the  disgrace  or  tbe  annoyance  at  having  committed  a 
blunder,  or  because  of  tlie  craviiig  created  by  the  familiär 
element,  and  it  requires  acute  discernment  to  distinguish 
in  these  cases.  Every  visitor  of  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
is  astonishod  at  the  rare  instances  of  genuine  “ remorse  ” : 
and  the  frequent  yearning  aftor  the  evil,  bcloved  old  crime. 

3G7 

Alwags  to  appcar  happy. — When,  in  the  third  Century, 
Grcek  philosophy  became  a matter  of  public  emulatiou, 
a considerable  number  of  philosophers  were  happy  in  the 
secret  thought  that  others  who  lived  according  to  different 
principles  and  derived  110  satisfaction  from  them,  could  not 
but  feol  provoked  by  their  happiness ; they  believod  that 
this  happiness  was  the  surest  argument  to  refuting  the 
others ; wherefore  it  sufficed  them  to  mako  a continuous 
display  of  happiness,  and  in  so  doing  they  ended  by  being 
happy  themselves.  Such  was,  for  instance,  the  fate  of  the 
cynics. 

3G8 

Cause  of  vuich  misunderstanding . — The  morality  of  the 
increasing  nerve-power  is  joyous  and  restless,  whereas  the 
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morality  of  tlie  diminishing  nerve-powev,  in  the  evening,  or 
in  invalids  and  aged  people,  is  painful,  calm,  patient, 
mclanclioly,  often  even  gloomy.  In  proportion  as  we 
possess  the  one  or  the  other,  we  do  not  understand  that 
which  we  do  not  have,  and  we  often  call  it  in  others  im- 
morality  and  weakness. 

3G9 

To  raise  oncself  abovc  oiie’s  oiob  icorthlcssncss. — Prond 
fellows  indeed  those  who,  in  order  to  re-estahlish  the  con- 
sciousness  of  their  dignity  and  iinportance,  need  others 
whom  they  may  tyrannise  and  oppress ; whose  impotencc 
and  cowardicc  permit  the  impunity  wherewith  somc  display 
in  their  pressure  a haughty  or  angry  deineanour,  so  that 
they  need  the  worthlessness  of  their  siirroundings  to  raise 
themselves  for  a short  while  ahove  their  own  worthlessness. 
F or  this  purposc  one  rcquires  a dog ; anothor  a fricnd ; a 
third  a wifc ; a fourth  a party ; and  another,  again,  one 
rarely  to  he  inet  with,  a whole  Century. 

370 

To  what  cxtcnt  the  thinker  loves  liis  cncmy. — Make  it  a 
rule  neYer  to  withhold  or  conceal  anything  from  yourself, 
anything  that  you  might  thiuk  agaiust  your  own  thoughts. 
It  is  the  foremost  requirement  of  honest  reflection.  Every 
day  you  must  makc  it  your  duty  to  wage  war  agaiust  seif. 
A victory  and  a conquered  bulwark  are  no  longer  your 
concern  hut  that  of  truth,  hut  also  your  defeat  is  no 
longer  your  concern. 
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371 

Ihc  evil  in  strenr/th. — Violeiice,  as  the  outcome  of 
passioii  of  rage,  for  instance — is  psychologically  to  be 
understood  as  an  atteni]!!  to  prevent  an  imminent  fit  of 
suifocation.  Innumerable  deeds  of  insolence,  vented  on 
others,  have  acted  as  so  many  outlets  for  a sudden  con- 
gestion  by  a vigorous  muscnlar  exertion ; and  percbance 
the  “evil  in  strengtli  ” may  be  looked  iijmn  from  this 
2)oint  of  view.  (The  evil  in  strengtli  woimds  others  quite 
unintentionally — it  has  to  find  an  outlet ; the  evil  in  weak- 
ness  wishes  to  wound  and  to  see  signs  of  suffering.) 

372 

To  the  credit  of  the  connoisscnr , — As  soon  as  somebody 
poses  as  jndge,  although  he  be  no  connoisseur,  we  ought 
forthwith  to  remonstrate,  be  he  man  or  woman.  Enthn- 
siasm  or  delight  in  a thing  or  a human  being  are  no 
arguments,  neither  are  grudge  and  hatred  against  theni. 

373 

ÄmhujnoHs  hiaine. — “ He  has  no  knowledge  of  mankind  ” 
moans  on  the  lips  of  some,  “He  does  not  know  what  cor- 
rnption  is  ” ; on  those  of  others,  “He  does  not  know  the 
exception,  bnt  knows  only  too  well  what  corruption  means.” 

374 

Val  ne  of  sacrifiee. — The  more  the  rights  of  states  and 
princos  are  called  in  question  as  to  the  sacrifiee  of  the 
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indmdual  (as,  for  instaiice,  in  the  adiuinistratioii  of  jiistice, 
compulsory  military  Service,  &c.),  the  higher  the  value  of 
self-sacrifice  will  rise. 

375 

Spoaldng  ton  clistinrtli/. — For  various  reasoiis  we,  at 
times,  articiilate  our  words  too  distinctly ; once,  from 
distrust  of  onrselves,  when  ohliged  to  converse  in  a new 
and  unpractised  language ; secondly,  from  distrust  of  others, 
of  their  stupidity  and  slow  coinprehension.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  to  intellectual  inatters ; our  Com- 
munications are  sometimes  too  distinct,  too  minute,  he- 
cause  those  to  whom  we  communicate  our  ideas  would 
not  understand  us  otherwisc.  Wherefore  the  perfect  and 
easy-flowing  style  is  only  permissible  in  the  presence  of  a 
perfect  audience. 

376 

Plnity  of  sloep. — What  are  we  to  do  to  rouse  onrselves 
when  we  are  weary  and  sich  of  our  ego  ? Some  recommend 
the  gamhling-tahle ; others,  the  Christian  religion,  or  elec- 
tricity.  The  best  remedy,  however,  my  dear,  melancholy 
friend,  is,  and  will  ever  be,  plenty  of  sleep,  in  the  literal 
and  figurative  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  another  morning 
will  dawn  upon  us.  True  worldly  wisdom  will  know  to  find 
the  proper  time  for  applying  this  sleep-remedy. 

377 

What  faniastic  ideals  seem  to  point  at. — The  seat  of 
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our  deficieneies  is  likewise  tliat  of  our  cntlmsiasm.  The 
eutliusiastic  priiiciple,  “ Love  your  cnemies,”  had  to  he 
inventcd  by  thc  Jews,  tlie  greatest  liaters  tliat  cvcr  cxistcd; 
and  tlie  most  sublime  glorification  of  cbastity  was  writteu 
by  men  wbo,  in  tbeir  yontb,  bad  Icd  dissolnte  and  licentious 
lives. 


378 

Clean  hauch  and  clean  lealls. — Do  not  paint  tlie  like- 
nessesof  eitber  God  or  the  devil  on  your  walls — i.e.,  Do  not 
talk  of  eitber  God  or  tbe  devil — for  in  so  doing  you  will 
spoil  your  walls  as  well  as  your  surroundings. 

379 

Prohahle  and  improhahle . — A woman  secretly  loved  a 
man  and  raised  bim  bigb  above  berself,  saying  a bundred 
of  times  in  her  beart  of  bearts,  “If  such  a man  were  to  love 
me,  I sbould  deem  it  a condescension  wbicb  would  make 
me  grovel  in  tbe  dust.” — And  tbe  man  entertained  the  same 
feelings  for  tbe  woman,  and  in  tbe  inmost  recesses  of  bis 
beart  be  fostered  tbe  very  same  tbougbt.  Wben,  at  last, 
tbeir  tongues  were  loosened  and  tbey  had  told  eacb  otber 
all  tbe  secret  and  inmost  tbougbts  of  tbeir  bearts,  a deep 
and  tbougbtful  silence  ensued.  Tben  tbe  woman  began  in 
a cbilled  voice,  “ It  is  as  clear  as  day,  we  are  neither  of  us 
wbat  we  bave  loved.  If  you  are  such  and  no  otber  than 
you  say,  it  is  in  vain  tliat  I bave  bunibled  niyself  and  loved 
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you;  the  clemon  mislecl  me  as  well  as  you.”  This  very 
probable  story  never  happens — and  wby  not? 

380 

Testcd  advicc. — Of  all  means  of  solace  none  is  so  con- 
solatory  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  comfort  as  tlie  assertion 
tliat,  in  tlieir  case,  no  comfort  can  be  bestowed.  Tliis 
implies  such  a distinction  tbat  tliey  will  raise  tlieir  lieads 
again. 


381 

To  knoir  oiic’s  individuality. — We  are  too  apt  to  forget 
tliat,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  who  see  ns  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  beings  qnite  different  from  those  we  consider  our- 
selves  to  be : viz.,  in  some  cases  nothing  more  than  sonie 
prominent  individuality  that  determines  the  impression  we 
make  ou  them.  Thus  the  gentlest  and  most  fair-minded 
man,  provided  he  have  a formidable  moustache,  may  as  it 
were  quietly  repose  in  its  shade, — ordinary  eyes  behold  in 
him  the  accessory  to  a formidable  moustache,  viz.,  a militaiy, 
irascible,  occasionally  violent  temper — and  bchave  to  him 
accordingly. 


382 

Gardencrs  and  gardcns. — Out  of  dark,  dreary  days,  out 
of  loiieliness  and  unkind  words,  there  gi-ow  up  within  us 
conclusions  like  fungi ; one  fine  morning  they  have  sprung 
up — we  do  not  know  whence — and  they  scowl  at  us  with 
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sulleii,  morose  eyes.  Woe  to  tlie  thiiiker  wlio,  iiistead  of 
heilig  the  gardener  of  liis  plants,  is  but  the  soil  in  which 
tliey  grow. 


383 

The  iiisincarity  of  sympathy. — Much  as  we  may  syiii- 
pathise  with  our  brotlier  when  be  is  mibappy,  in  bis 
presence  we  more  or  less  act  with  insinceritj’ ; we  refi-ain 
from  uttering  all  tliat  we  tliink  or  tlie  way  we  tliiiik  about 
it,  with  that  prudence  of  the  physician  who  is  staiiding  by 
the  bedside  of  a patieut  who  is  seriously  ill, 

384 

Oihl  saints. — There  are  pusillanimous  people  who  have 
a very  poor  opiniou  of  their  best  works  and  efforts  and  who 
are  at  the  same  time  bad  commentators  and  interpreters  of 
the  same ; also  by  way  of  revenge  they  do  not  vahie  the 
sympathy  of  others,  or  altogether  do  not  believe  in  sym- 
pathy ; they  are  ashamed  of  appearing  carried  away  by 
themselves  and  take  a defiant  comfort  in  becoming  ridicu- 
lous.  Such  notions  we  find  in  the  souls  of  melancholy 
artists. 

385 

Vai)i  p><ioplc. — We  are  like  shop-windows,  wherein  we 
are  constantly  arranging,  hiding,  or  exhibiting  those  sup- 
posed  qualities  which  others  attribute  to  ns — in  order  to 
deceive  ourselves. 
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38(i 

'I'hr  pathciic  and  thc  naive. — It  may  be  an  igiioble 
liabit  to  neglect  no  oiiportiinity  for  assuming  a patbetic  air, 
for  the  sake  of  the  eiijojaueiit  of  fancyiiig  tlie  spectator 
striking  bis  breast  and  feeling  miserable  and  small.  Con- 
sequently  it  may  also  be  a cliaracteristic  of  a noble  mind 
to  make  fnn  of  patbetic  conditions  and  to  bebave  in  an 
nndignified  manner  in  tbem,  Tbe  old  warlike  nobility  of 
France  possessed  tbat  kind  of  stateliness  and  refinement. 

387 

Instance  of  a delihevation  hefore  inaiTiaf/e. — Supi^osing 
sbe  loved  me,  what  a nuisance  sbe  wonld  become  to  me  in 
tbe  long  rnn  ! And  supposing  sbe  did  not  love  me,  bow 
mucb  more  of  a nuisance  sbe  wonld  be  to  me  in  tlie  lono' 
luii ! It  is  a matter  ol  two  different  sorts  of  nuisances ; 
tberefore  let  ns  marry. 


388 

I illainji  cnniinittcd  ivitli  a (/ood  conacience. — In  many 
conntries — in  tbe  Tyrol,  for  instance — it  is  aimoying  to  be 
cbeated,  for  we  bave  to  accept  iuto  tbe  bad  bargain  tbe 
frandnlent  vendor’s  mean  face  and  coarse  greediness 
along  witb  bis  bad  conscience  and  bostile  feeling  against 
US.  At  Yenice,  011  tbe  otber  band,  tbe  cbeater  is 
genninely  deligbted  witb  bis  snccessful  fraud  and  not  in 
tbe  least  angry  witb  bis  dnpe,  nay,  even  inclined  to  sbow 
bim  some  kindness  and  to  bave  a bearty  langb  witb  bim  in 

20 
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case  he  sliould  feel  so  disposed.  Heuce  it  follows  that  one 
nuist  possess  wit  and  a good  coiiscieiice  successfully  to 
coiurait  a kiiaveiy : this  will  almost  reconcile  the  dupe  to 
tlie  dnpeiT. 


889 

Somi'ivhat  too  awkward. — Excellent  people,  wlio,  how- 
evev,  are  too  awkward  to  he  ci^'il  and  ainiable,  seek  promjitly 
to  retnrn  an  act  of  civility  by  a kind  Service  or  a contribn- 
tion  ont  of  tbeir  störe  of  facnlties.  It  is  toucliing  to  see 
tliem  diffidently  prodnce  tbeir  gold  coins  wlien  otliers  liave 
offered  tlieni  tbeir  gilt  pennies  ! 

390 

Conccalhi;/  iutdlect — Wben  we  take  somebody  in  tbe 
act  of  eoncealing  bis  intellect  from  us,  we  call  bim  evil : 
all  tbe  more  so  wben  we  suspect  tbat  civility  and 
hmnanity  bave  prompted  bim  to  do  so. 

391 

The  crü  mnmott. — Lively  dispositions  only  lie  on  tbe 
spur  of  tbe  nioment : afterwTirds  tbey  bave  deceived 

tbcmselves  and  are  convinced  and  honest. 

39‘2 

Stipulation  of  cirilitij. — Civility  is  a very  good  tbing, 
in  fact,  one  of  tbe  four  principal  virtuos  (tbougb  tbe  last)  : 
but  lest  it  prove  a means  of  boring  me,  tbe  person  witb 
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whom  I liave  to  deal  must  be  either  one  degree  luore  or 
less  civil  thaii  I,— eise  we  sliall  never  get  ou  and  tlie 
ointmeut  will  110t  only  auoiiit  us  but  j^laster  ns  togetlier. 

398 

DaiiiiitmuH  rirtiicH. — “ He  forgets  iiotliiug  but  forgives 
everything.” — Wlierefore  he  will  be  doubly  detested,  fov 
lie  piits  US  doubly  to  sliame,  both  by  bis  uiemory  and  bis 
niaguaiiimity. 


394 

Fire  from  caititij, — Passionate  jjeople  little  tbink  of 
wbat  otbers  may  thiiik ; tbeir  frame  of  mind  raises  tbem 
above  vauity. 


395 

Contcmplaüon. — In  some  tbinkers  tbe  coiitemplative 
state  j)GCuliai’  to  a tbiiiker  is  always  tbe  coiisequence  of  a 
state  of  fear  ; in  otbers  always  tbat  of  desire.  Wlierefore 
to  tbe  foriner  coutemplativeiiess  seeuis  combined  witb  tbe 
seiise  of  Security,  to  tbe  latter  witb  tbat  of  surfeit tbat 
is,  tbe  former  is  spirited,  tbe  latter  despondeiit  and  neutral. 

896 

A-]nmtinfj. — Tbe  one  is  bunting  pleasant  trutbs,  tbe 
otber,  unpleasant  ones.  But  even  tbe  former  takes 
greater  deligbt  in  tbe  pm-suit  tban  in  tbe  jirize. 
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Edncation. — EcUicatioii  is  a coutinuation  of  generatioii, 
and  frequently  a kind  of  supplementary  embellisliineiit 
of  it. 


398 

The  chararferistic  of  the  choleric. — Of  two  persons  wlio 
are  fighting,  loviiig  or  admiring  each  otlier,  the  more 
choleric  will  ahvays  be  at  a disadvantage.  The  sanie 
applies  to  two  iiations. 


399 

Sdf-('xaise. — Maiiy  have  the  best  possible  right  to  act 
either  in  this  or  that  manner.  But  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  excuse  themselves,  we  no  longer  believe  in  their  right — 
and  are  mistaken. 


400 

Moral  co(IdUii;i. — There  are  characters  of  a delicate 
moral  disposition  who  blnsh  at  every  success  and  feel 
remorse  after  every  failure. 


401 

Most  danf/eroits  loss. — We  begin  by  losing  the 
capacity  of  loving  others  and  end  hy  finding  nothing 
lovahle  in  onrselves — 
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40‘2 

Aiiotlicr  kiitd  nf  tnleratioii. — To  liave  beeil  left  oiie 
miiiute  too  loiig  oii  red-hot  coals,  and  to  be  just  a littlo 
buriit,  Avill  do  110  bann,  either  to  men  or  to  cliestnnts. 
Tliis  slight  bitterness  and  liardness  inake  tlie  keniel  taste 
all  tlie  sweeter. — Yes,  this  is  what  you  say,  you  wlio  only 
know  enjoyineiit.  Ob,  ye  sublime  cannibals  ! 

408 

Different  pride. — Women  turn  pale  at  tlie  thouglit 
tliat  tbeir  lover  niiglit  be  unworthy  of  tlieiii ; men  tum  pale 
at  tlie  thought  that  tliey  niight  be  unwortliy  of  tlie  woman 
tbey  love.  I allude  to  perfect  woineii,  perfect  men.  Men, 
as  a rule  sauguiue  and  self-confident,  wlien  under  tbe 
influence  of  a strong  passion  grow  diffident,  doubtfiil  of 
tliemselves : women,  on  tlie  otlier  band,  tliough  generally 
conscious  of  being  the  weak,  devoted  sex,  in  tlie  great 
exception  of  love  become  proud  and  conscious  of  tbeir 
power, — tbey  ask,  Wbo  is  wortby  of  me  ? 

404 

To  whoin  ive  rareltj  da  Jiistiee. — Maiiy  a man  is  uiiable 
tö  feel  entbusiasm  for  any  gi-eat  and  good  cause  without, 
in  some  »quarter  or  other,  committing  a grievous  uTong : 
tbis  is  his  kind  of  morality. 


405 

Luxiiry.— The  love  of  luxury  roots  in  tbe  deptb  of  tbe 
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human  lieart,  betraying  tliat  all  tliat  is  superfluous  and 
ininiüderate  is  tlie  sea  wherein  tlie  soul  of  man  deliglits  to 
float. 


406 

To  iminortaUsr. — May  he,  who  wishes  to  kill  his 
Opponent,  first  consider  whether  he  will  not  in  so  doing 
immortalise  him  to  himself. 


407 

A(iainst  oiir  charactcr. — If  our  character  rebels  against 
the  truth  which  we  have  to  say, — as  hapjiens  very  often, — 
we  behave  in  a way  as  though  we  chimsily  uttered  an 
un truth,  and  thus  we  arouse  suspicion. 

408 

]]ltcre  a cfrcat  deal  nf  clrmencij  is  nccded. — Many 
characters  have  but  the  one  alternative  left : either  to 
' become  public  evil-doers  or  secret  mourners. 

409 

llliu'ss. — Illness  implies  an  untimely  approach  of  old 
age,  of  ugliness  and  of  pessimistic  oi)inions,  which  fall 
under  the  same  cognisance. 


410 

The  timid. — It  is  the  awkward  and  the  timid  who 
frequently  become  murderers : they  do  not  understand 
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sliglit  l)ut  cfficieut  tlefeiicc  or  reveiige ; their  liatred,  in  tlic 
absence  of  iiitelligeuce  and  presence  of  miud,  does  not  hit 
lipon  any  other  expedient  but  destruction. 

411 

Without  hatird. — You  wisli  to  bid  favewell  to  your 
passion  ? Very  well,  but  do  so  witliont  liatred  against  it. 
Else  you  will  liave  to  contend  witli  a second  passion.  The 
Cliristian’s  soul  wliich  bas  freed  itself  l'roni  sin  is  in  most 
cases  ruined  by  the  liatred  against  sin.  Look  at  the  faces 
of  great  Christians.  Tlie}’  are  the  faces  of  great  haters. 

41‘2 

In(/('inaiin  and  iiarroir-inivdcd. — He  does  not  know  how 
to  appreciate  anythiiig  excejit  hiiiiself;  and  when  he 
wishes  to  appreciate  others  he  has  first  to  transform  tlieiii 
into  himself.  In  this,  however,  he  is  ingenious. 


413 

Pritatr  and  pnhlic  accuHcrs. — Closely  watch  the 
acciiser  and  investigator, — for  he  reveals  bis  true 
character  : and  not  rarely  a worse  character  than  that  of 
the  victini  whose  crime  he  attacks.  The  accuser  eiitertains 
the  innocent  belief  that  the  fact  of  bis  assailing  both  the 
crime  and  the  criminal  must  needs  be  a proof  of  the 
worthiness  ol  bis  own  character  or  at  least  represent  him 
as  being  such, — he  consequently  uses  110  restraint,  that  is, 
he  lauuches  out. 
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liliiul  0/  onc'a  oini  free  irill. — Tlievc  is  a kiiul  of 
entlmsiastic,  excessive  devotion  to  soine  jjersoii  or  2iai’ty 
wliicli  betrays  tliat  in  onr  iiimost  liearts  \ve  feel  su2)erior  to 
tlie  objeets  of  our  devotion,  and,  for  tbat  reason,  feel 
indifjfnant  with  ourselves.  We,  as  it  were,  blind  ourselves 
of  onr  own  free  will,  to  2)iuiisb  our  eyes  for  baviii*(  seen 
tüo  inucli. 


415 

n cnirdiiun  anioriis. — In  niost  cases  love  is  now  as  ever 
relieved  by  tbat  ancient,  radical  reniedy  : love  in  return. 

41Ü 

Whcre  is  our  irorst  niemy  ? — We,  wbo  are  and  are 
cbnscious  of  being  good  managers  of  our  own  afifairs,  are 
generally  conciliatory  towards  our  adversary.  But  tbe 
belief  tbat  we  have  tbe  rigbt  011  our  side,  and  tbe  know- 
ledge  tbat  we  are  incapable  of  jdeading  it, — rouses  a fierce 
and  imiilacable  hatred  against  tbe  0232)onent  of  our  cause. 
May  everybody  judge  thereby  in  wbat  direction  he  bas  to 
look  for  bis  worst  eneiuies. 


417 

Limit  of  all  hu müitii. — Many  a man  may  indeed  have 
attained  tbat  humility  wbich  says,  Credo  quia  ahsurduiii 
CSt,  and  sacrifices  its  reason  : but  not  one,  for  auglit  I 
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kiiüw,  has  evei’  attained  that  liumility,  wliich,  aftcr  all,  is 
but  oue  ste]!  furtlier,  aud  whicli  says,  Credo,  qiiia 
absurdum  sum. 

418 

Aetuui  the.  truth. — Maiiy  a man  is  truthful, — not 
becausc  lie  detests  playing  the  liypocrite,  but  becanse  hc 
wonld  ill-succeed  in  gainiug  credence  for  bis  hypocrisy. 
In  sliüi’t,  be  bas  uo  confidence  in  bis  taleiit  as  actor  and 
tbevefore  prefevs  to  be  bouest ; actiiig  tbe  tnitb. 

419 

Partij-courage. — Tbe  poor  sbeep  say  to  tbeir  sbepberd, 
“Lead  ns  aud  we  sball  never  be  wanting  in  courage  to 
follow  yon.”  And  tbe  poor  sbepberd  tbinks  in  bis  beart  : 
“ Yon  only  follow  ine,  aud  I sball  never  lack  courage  to 
lead  yon.” 

420 

Shreirduess  of  the  victim. — Wbat  distressiug  sbrewd- 
ness  lies  in  tbe  wisb  to  deceive  ourselves  witb  regard  to 
tbe  person  for  wbose  sake  we  bave  sacrificed  ourselves,  and 
to  give  bim  an  opportmiity  of  appearing  sucb  as  we  wonld 
wirfb  bim  to  be. 


421 

Shoiring  through  others. — Tbere  are  people  wbo  do  not 
wisb  to  be  seen  otberwise  tban  tbrougb  otbers  : a wisb 
wbicb  implies  a good  deal  of  wisdom. 
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Mahiiifi  otlicrs  happi/. — Wliy  does  notliing  make  us  so 
liappy  as  the  makiiig  of  tlie  liappiiiess  of  otbers? — Becanse, 
in  so  doing,  we  at  oiice  gratify  our  fifty  cravings.  Takeii 
sevcrally,  tliey  would  be  very  little  pleasures  : but  wbeii 
taken  all  into  oiie  band,  tbe  baiid  will  be  fuller  tban  ever, 
— and  tbe  beart  likewise. 
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In  thc  fircat  süencr. — Here  is  the  sea,  liere  we  may 
forget  the  towii.  Tliougli  its  bells  are  still  ringing  tlie 
Angelus — that  sacl  and  foolish,  yet  sweet  somul  at  the 
parting  of  day  and  night — only  another  ininute  ! Now 
all  is  hushed ! There  lies  the  broad  ocean,  pale  and 
glittering,  but  it  cannot  speak.  The  sky  is  glistening 
in  its  eternal  raute  evening  glory,  in  red,  yellow,  gi’een 
hues ; it  cannot  speak  either.  The  small  cliffs  and  crags, 
projecting  into  the  sea — as  though  tryiug  to  find  the 
most  lonely  spot — not  any  of  them  can  speak.  This 
intense  muteness  which  suddenly  overcomes  us  is  heauti- 
ful  and  awful ; it  makes  the  heart  swell.  Oh,  for  the 
deceit  of  this  durah  beauty  ! How  kiiidly  it  could  speak, 
and  how  inaliciously  too,  if  only  it  would ! Its  tied 
toiigue  and  its  face  of  passive  happiness  is  hut  malice, 
mocking  at  your  sympathy.  Be  it  so  ! I do  not  feel 

ashamed  of  heing  the  sport  of  such  powers  ! But  I pity 
thee,  oh  Nature,  hecause  thou  art  hound  to  silence, 
though  it  he  only  thy  malice  which  ties  thy  tongue ; 
nay,  I pity  thee  for  the  sake  of  thy  malice ! Alas  ! 
their  silence  deepens,  and  once  inore  my  heart  swells 
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withiu  nie ; it  is  startled  by  a fresh  trutli,  it  is  clnmb 
also ; it  toü  sets  up  a sueer  wheii  tlie  luoutli,  in  its 
rapture,  calls  out  sonietliing ; it  too  enjoys  tlie  sweet 
malice  of  its  silence.  I be^in  to  bäte  speakin",  nay, 
thiiiking.  Is  not  every  word  wbich  I liear  aceoinpanied 
by  tlie  mockery  of  error,  imaginatioii,  insanity  ? Must 
I not  laugli  at  iny  pity  and  mock  at  niy  own  moeker}’  ? 
Oll  sea,  oh  night,  ye  are  sad  teachers  ! Ye  teach  man 
how  to  Strip  off  Ins  huinanity.  Shall  he  follow  you  ? 
Shall  he  grow,  like  you,  pale,  glittering,  dumb,  immense, 
looking  down  i'eposefully  upon  himself? — exalted  above 
hiniself ? 


424 

Füv  u'hom  tnith  cxists. — As  yet,  the  errors  have  been 
the  consolatory  powers  ; now  we  expect  the  same  effects 
from  the  accepted  truths,  and  have  been  waiting  a 
pretty  long  time.  What  if  the  truths  could  not  give 
this  very  thing — comfort?  Would  this  be  an  objection 

to  truths  ? What  have  these  in  common  with  the 
plights  of  suffering,  worn,  sick  people,  that  they  niore 
than  others  should  be  of  use  to  theni  ? It  is  certainly 
110  proof  against  the  truth  of  a plant  when  it  becomes 
an  established  fact  that  it  nowise  contributes  to  the 
recovery  of  sick  persons.  But  fornierly  people  were  so 
deeply  convinced  of  man  being  the  sole  purpose  of 
Nature,  that  they  forthwith  believed  that  even  knowledge 
could  not  disclose  anything  but  what  was  salutary  and 
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usefnl  to  mau  ; luiy,  tliere  could  not,  tliere  tlurst  not  be 
other  tliings  as  well.  Perliaps  all  this  leatls  to  the 
jn-oposition  tliat  trutli,  as  a wliole  and  soinetliing  colierent, 
existed  only  for  souls  wlio,  like  Aristotle,  are  both 
powerful  and  harmless,  joyous  and  peaceful  : just  as 
none  but  tliese  would  be  capable  of  seeking  them  : for 
the  otliers  seek  remedies  for  tliemselves,  however  proud 
they  may  be  of  their  intellect  and  its  freedoin,  they  do 
not  seek  for  trutli.  Hence  it  comes  that  tliese  otliers 
take  so  little  genuine  delight  in  scieiice,  but  cliarge  it 
witli  coldness,  dryness,  and  inliunianity.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  the  sick  about  the  games  of  the  healthy. 
Even  the  Greek  gods  were  uiiable  to  give  comfort ; when 
at  length  all  the  Greek  world  ivas  stricken  down  with 
sickness,  it  sooii  was  a reasoii  for  the  destruction  of 
their  gods. 

42.0 

JVe  cfods  Ul  rxila. — Through  mistakeii  opiiiioiis  011 
their  descent,  their  uniqueuess,  their  inissioii,  and 
through  Claims  based  ou  these  mistakeii  opiiiioiis,  man- 
kind  have  exalted  and  agaiu  and  again  “ excelled  theni- 
selves”;  but  through  these  same  errors  the  world  has 
beeil  filled  with  infinite  suftering,  mutual  persecution, 
suspicion,  misuiiderstandiiig,  and  even  greater  individual 
miseiy.  Men  have  turned  into  sulTering  beings  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  morals ; and  the  siiiii  total  of  their 
purchase  is  a feeling  of  heilig  really  too  good  and  too 
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great  für  this  worlcl,  and  eiijoying  a nierely  trausitory 
existeiice  in  it.  As  yet  tlie  “ proud  süßerer”  is  the 
loftiest  type  of  maukind. 


42() 

Colour-hlindncsH  of  thiiilicrsi. — In  wliat  different  light 
the  (ireeks  must  have  viewed  Nature,  being,  as  we  can- 
not  help  admitting,  absolutely  colour-blind  with  regard 
tü  blue  and  green,  mistaking  the  former  für  a deeper 
brown,  the  latter  for  yellow  ; so,  for  instance,  they  used 
one  and  the  same  word  for  the  hues  of  dark  hair,  of 
the  corn-flower,  and  of  the  Southern  sea ; and  again,  one 
and  the  same  expression  for  the  colours  of  the  greenest 
herbs  and  the  human  skin,  of  honey  and  yellow  resins ; 
whence,  as  has  been  proved,  their  gi-eatest  artists'  re- 
produced  their  world  only  in  black,  white,  red,  and 
yellow— how  different  and  how  much  more  akin  to  man- 
kind  must  Nature  have  appeared  to  them,  since  in  their 
eyes  the  hues  of  man  were  predominant  also  in  Nature, 
.and  the  latter  was,  as  it  were,  floating  in  the  colour- 
ocean  of  humanity ! (Blue  and  green  more  than  anything 
eise  dishumanise  nature.)  This  deficiency  accounts  for 
the  playful  facility  which  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in 
seeing  in  all  natural  processes  gods  and  demi-gods ; that 
is,  beings  of  human  fornr.  ]3ut  this  only  by  way  of  a 
parable  to  pave  the  way  for  another  supposition.  Every 
thinker  pictures  his  world  and  all  things  in  fewer 
colours  than  really  .exist,  and  is  blind  to  individual 
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colours,  Tliis  is  not  merely  11  deficieiicy.  By  meaiis 
of  tliis  aiiproacli  and  simplification  lie  faucies  coloiir- 
liamionies  into  tlie  tliings  wliich  have  a great  cliarm  and 
niay  greatly  enricli  Nature.  Perhajis  tliis  lias  been  tlie 
way  in  wbicli  niankind  first  learned  to  deliglit  in  tlie 
aspect  of  existence ; tbis  existence  being  first  of  all 
represented  to  tliem  in  one  or  two  sliades,  and  conse- 
tpiently  liarinonised.  Tliey  practised,  as  it  were,  these 
few  sbades  before  tliey  could  pass  on  to  niore.  And  even 
now  iiiany  an  individual  works  biinself  froin  a partial 
colour-blindness  into  a riclier  faculty  of  siglit  and  dis- 
cernnient,  and  tlius  not  only  discovers  new  pleasnres, 
but  is  obliged  also  to  abandon  and  lose  seine  of  tlie 
foriner  ones. 


427 

The  cmhdlishmcnt  of  Science. — Just  as  tlie  view  tliat 
“Nature  is  ugly,  wild,  tedious — we  must  euibellisli  it 
{cnthellir  la  Nature^  — gave  rise  to  tlie  rococo  liorticul- 
turc,  so  tbe  view  tliat  “ Science  is  ugly,  dry,  clieerless, 
difficult,  wearisome — we  must  embellisli  it  ” — invariably 
gives  birtli  to  a sometliing  called  pliilosopliy.  It  is 
bent  upou  doiiig  tliat  wliicli  all  art  and  poetry  aini  at — 
uauiely,  first  and  foremost  aflbrdiug  diversiou ; but  it 
waiits  to  do  so  in  conformity  witli  its  hereditary  jJride, 
in  a loftier  and  higher  mode,  before  the  best  intellects. 
It  is  110  mean  auibitiou  to  create  for  these  intellects  a 
kiiid  of  horticulture,  whose  principal  cliarm,  as  tliat  of 
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tlie  ordinary  gardeiiiiig,  coiisists  in  tlie  delusion  of  the 
eyes  (by  ineans  of  teinples,  perspective  views,  gi-ottoes, 
mazes,  waterfalls,  to  speak  in  similes),  in  exhibiting 
Science  in  extracts,  and  in  all  sorts  of  niarvellons  and 
sudden  illuminations,  infnsing  as  much  indecision,  irra- 
lionality,  and  reverie  into  it  as  to  enable  ns  to  roam  in 
it“as  in  wild  natnre,”  yet  witliout  tronble  and  ennui. 
Tbose  wbo  have  tbis  ainbition  even  dream  of  tliereby 
rendering  religion,  wliicli  witb  former  generations  served 
as  tbe  bigliest  art  of  diversion,  superfluous.  All  tbis  is 
running  its  course,  until  one  day  it  will  attain  its  spring- 
tide.  Even  in  ouv  days  liostile  voices  begin  to  clamour 
against  pbilosopby,  exclaiining,  “ Return  to  Science,  to 
Natm-e,  and  naturalness  of  Science  ! ” and  tbiis  an  age 
may  dawn  wliicli  will  discover  tlie  inost  powerful  beauty 
in  the  “ uncultivated,  ugly  ” branches  of  Science,  just  as 
since  Rousseau  we  liave  discovered  tbe  sense  for  the 
beauty  of  mountains  and  deserts. 

428 

Ta-o  h iii(h  of  inoraUstH. — To  becoine  for  the  first  time 
conscious,  and  fully  conscious,  of  a law  of  nature  (gravity, 
reflection  of  light  and  sound,  for  instance),  and  to  ex- 
plain  such  a law,  are  two  difterent  things,  and  concern 
different  intellects.  In  the  same  way  those  inoralists 
who  perceive  and  exhibit  human  laws  and  habits — 
inoralists  with  discriniinative  ears,  noses,  eyes— altogether 
differ  froiii  the  interpreters  of  those  observations.  The 
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latter  luu^t  bc  above  all  iiigeiiious  and  possessed  ol  an 
Imagination  nnbridled  by  sagacity  and  knowledge. 

4‘29 

The  new  jjatssion. — Wliy  do  \ve  dread  and  loatlie  tlie 
thongilt  of  a possible  rctnni  to  bavbarisin  ? Is  it  becanse 
it  ivonld  make  people  less  happy  than  they  are‘? 
Certahily  not ! The  barbarians  of  all  ages  had  greater 
happiness  than  we.  Let  ns  not  deceive  onrselves.  Bnt 
onr  craving  for  knowledge  is  too  strong  to  allow  ns  to 
valne  happiness  withont  knowledge  or  the  happiness  of  a 
strong,  tixed  delusion ; it  is  painfnl  ev’en  to  imagine  snch 
conditions.  The  restless  pnrsnit  of  discoveries  and  divi- 
nations  has  grown  to  ns  as  attractive  and  indispensable 
as  hapless  love  to  the  lover,  which  he  wonld  not  at  any 
price  exchange  for  indiflerence — nay,  perhaps  we  too 
are  hapless  lovers ! Knowledge  in  onr  hearts  has  de- 
veloped  into  a passion  which  does  not  shrink  from  any 
sacrifice,  and  really  fears  nothing  bnt  its  own  extinction. 
We  honestly  believe  that,  in  the  stress  and  suffering  of 
this  passion,  all  mankind  are  bonnd  to  feel  inore  exalted 
and  comforted  than  of  old,  when  they  had  not  yet 
ceased  being  envions  of  the  coarser  comfort  which  follows 
in  the  train  of  barbarism.  Perhaps  mankind  may  eveu 
perish  in  this  love  of  knowledge.  Even  this  thonght 
fails  to  damit  ns ! Did  Christianity  ever  shrink  from 
a similar  thonght?  Are  love  and  death  not  brethren? 
Indeed,  we  loatlie  barbarism ; we  all  prefer  the  destrnc- 
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tion  of  liumauity  to  the  retrogi-ession  of  kiiowledge.  Aiul 
tiiially,  if  liuiiiaiiity  do  not  perisli  tlirough  some  passion, 
it  will  perisli  tlirougli  a weakness ; wliicli  would  you 
ratlier  liave '?  Tliis  is  the  main  question.  L>o  you  wish 
an  extinctiüii  in  fire  and  light  ov  in  the  sands  ? 


430 

Anothrr  heroitiin. — To  do  things  of  the  worst  possihle 
üdour,  which  we  are  afraid  of  mentioning,  hat  which 
are  nseful  and  necessary,  inay  also  exeinplify  heroisui. 
The  Greeks  were  not  ashamed  of  classing  even  the 
cleausing  of  a stähle  among  the  great  labonrs  of 
Hercules. 


431 

The  opinions  of  oppoticnts. — For  the  purposc  ol 
estiinating  the  natural  suhtlety  and  weakness  of  even 
the  cleverest  heads,  we  should  study  their  way  of 
taking  and  reciprocatiug  the  opinions  of  their  opponents, 
for  in  this  the  natural  disposition  of  any  intellect  coiiies 
to  light.  The  perfect  sage  (piite  unintentionally  idealises 
Ins  Opponent  and  frees  the  latter’s  incoiisistencies  froiu 
all  stains  and  accidentalities ; only  after  having  thus 
turned  hini  into  a god  with  shining  weapous,  he  takes 
up  arnis  against  him. 

432 

Inrestigator  and  ternpter. — There  is  no  niono2)oly  ol 
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scientific  methods.  We  linve  to  deul  with  the  things 
expeninentally,  beiug  by  turns  augi-y  with  and  kind  to 
tliem  and  alternately  sliowing  tliem  jnstice,  ])assion  and 
coldness.  The  one  speaks  to  the  things  in  Ins  capacity 
of  policeman,  the  other  in  tliat  of  a confessor,  a thivd 
as  an  inqnisitive  traveller.  They  will  force  anything 
froin  thein  by  either  sympathy  or  violence  ; the  one  is 
nrged  on  and  led  to  insight  by  the  reverence  of  their 
secrets,  another  again  by  indiscretion  and  tricks  in 
the  explanation  of  secrets.  We  investigators,  like  all 
conquerors,  discoverers,  navigators,  adventurers,  have 
hold,  moral  principles,  and  are  liable  to  being  in  the 
inain  considered  evil. 


433 

To  aec  with  new  eiiea. — Snppose  that  the  term 
“ beanty  in  art  ” always  implied  the  imitation  of  all 
that  is  happy — and  this  I consider  the  trnth — correspond- 
ing  to  the  idea  which  an  age,  a people,  a great  self- 
constitutive  individual  form  of  him  who  is  hapj)y  : what 
then  does  the  so-called  realism  of  the  jiresent  artists 
disclose  with  regard  to  the  happiness  of  our  age?  It 
is<  doubtless  its  style  ot  beanty  which  we,  in  our  days, 
understand  and  enjoy  best  of  all.  We  are  conseipiently 
led  to  believe  that  our  present,  peculiar  hap])iuess  is 
based  on  the  real,  on  most  acute  senses  and  the  trne 
conception  of  the  real  ; heuce  not  on  reality,  but  on 
the  knowledge  ot  reality.  The  infiuence  of  science  has 
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iilreudy  gained  so  inncli  in  deptli  and  exteiit,  tliat  tlie 
artists  of  ouv  Century  liave  (|uite  unconscionsly  become 
the  glorifiers  of  tlie  scientific  felicities  per  -sc. 

434 

To  make  intercess-wii. — Unpretending  regions  are 
subjects  for.  great  landscape-painters  ; reinarkable  and 
rare  regions  for  inferior  ones.  For  the  great  things  in 
nature  and  liuinanity  liave  to  intercede  in  favour  oi  all 
tlieir  inferior,  mediocre  and  . ainbitions  admirers 
wliereas  tbe  great  man  intercedes  in  favour  of  simple 
tbings. 

435 

Not  to  ]H‘i'ish  lUDtoticcd. — Our  qualifications  and 
gi’catness  are  not  oidy  once,  but  constantly  crumbling 
away ; the  herbs  tliat  shoot  up  among  everytbing  and 
ding  to  everything,  kill  all  tliat  is  great  in  us — tlie  daily, 
liourly  disregarded  wretcliedncss  of  our  surroundings,  the 
tbousands  of  small  roots  of  mean  and 
feelings  wbicli  gi'ow  up  froiii  our  neigbbourliood,  our 
Office,  our  society,  and  our  daily  arrangemeuts.  If  we 

allow  this  small  wced  to  escapo  our  notice,  \ve  slnill 
perisli  of  it  unnoticed.  And  if  yoii  are  beut  upon 

perisliing,  do  so  fortliwitli  and  suddenly  ; in  tliat  case, 
perbaps,  you  will  leave  proud  relics  ! And  not,  as  tliere 
is  now  gi’ave  cause  to  fear,  mole-liills,  covered  witli  grass 
and  weeds,  those  petty  Victors,  liumble  as  ever  and  too 
wretclied  even  for  triumpli. 
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Casuistiral — AVe  are  in  a most  painful  dilemma — to 
wliicli  not  eTeiybotl3'’s  valour  and  cliaracter  are  equal 
■\vlien,  as  passengers  of  a steainer,  we  discover  that  the 
captain  and  steersinan  coininit  dangerous  niistakes,  and 
tliat  we  are  their  snperiors  in  nantical  knowledge — and 
tlien  ask  onrselves,  “ How  now,  if  we  stirred  np  a 
rebellion  against  tliem  and  inade  tbein  botb  prisoners '? 
Does  not  our  superiority  justify  such  proceedings  ? A.nd 
again,  are  tliey  not,  in  their  turn,  jiistified  in  locking 
ns  up  because  we  corrnpt  obedience?”  Tliis  is  a simile 
for  higher  and  more  perilous  positions : and  the  final 
qnestion  at  issue  is,  what  onr  superiorit}’,  our  faith  in 
onrselves,  warrant  in  such  cases  ? Snccess  ? But  then 
we  must  do  the  very  thiug  which  involves  all  dangers — 
not  only  dangers  to  onrselves,  birt  even  to  the  ship. 

437 

Pvivilecies. — He  who  truly  owus  himself,  that  is,  who 
has  ultimately  eonquered  Ins  (‘ffo,  considers  it  Ins 
special  privilege  to  punish,  pardon,  pity  himself : he 
need  not  concede  this  privilege  to  anybody,  tliongh  he 
may  safely  bestow  it  011  another,  on  a friend,  for  instance ; 
— but  he  knows  that,  in  so  doiug,  he  coufers  a right, 
and  that  one  can  011I3'  confer  rights  when  in  full 
possession  of  power. 
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438 

Meu  and  thliifjs. — Wliy  does  man  not  see  the  tliin^s? 
He  is  in  the  way  himself:  he  obscnres  the  thin^s. 

439 

Characteristirs  of  liappincss. — Two  thin"s  are  common 
to  all  sensations  of  happiness  : a profnsion  of  feelings 
and  wantonness,  so  that,  like  nnto  the  fishes,  we  feel 
sniTonnded  hy  onr  element  and  float  therein.  Trne 
Christians  will  know  what  Christian  exnherance  means. 

440 

Ncvi’v  resifin. — To  renounce  the  world  without  know- 
ing  it,  after  the  fashion  of  the  nun — resnlts  in  a frnitless, 
perhaps  melancholy  solitude.  This  is  ntterly  unlike 
the  solitude  of  the  thinker’s  life  coutemplative : when  he 
chooses  it,  he  has  not  the  least  Intention  of  renonncing ; 
he  would,  on  the  contrary,  deeni  it  a renunciation,  a 
melancholy  destruction  of  his  own  seif,  were  he  ohliged 
to  continue  in  the  rita  practica : he  foregoes  the  latter, 
hecause  he  knows  it,  hecause  he  knows  himself.  8o 
he  jnmps  into  hin  water,  so  he  gains  hh  cheerfulness. 

441 

Why  the  Unmediate  olyert  (jrows  ever  murc  distant 
to  na. — The  iiiore  we  think  of  all  that  was  and  will  he, 
the  paler  will  grow  that  which  is  actually  happening. 
"When  we  live  with  the  dead  and  die  their  deaths,  what 
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then  ave  ouv  “ neighbours  ” to  iis?  We  grow  lonelier 
for  tlie  very  veai5on  tliat  the  wliole  flood  of  huinanity  is 
surging  round  us.  The  fire  withiii  ns,  wliich  is  glowing 
for  all  that  is  Immau,  is  ever  011  tlie  increase — wbere- 
fore  we  look  upon  all  that  surroimds  us  as  though  it 
had  hecome  more  indifferent,  more  shado^vJ^  But  our 
cold  glauce  offends  ! 

442 

The  mle. — •“  The  rule  alwaj’s  seeins  to  me  more 
interesting  than  the  exceptioii.”  AVhoever  feels  thus  is 
far  advanced  in  knowledge  and  oue  of  the  initiated. 

443 

Oll  education. — Gradually  I have  come  to  see  daj^- 
light  in  the  general  deficieiicy  of  our  culture  and 
education : nohody  learus,  nohody  strives  after,  nohody 
teaches — how  to  endure  solitude. 

444 

Siirprise  at  resifitaiice. — Because  we  see  through  a 
thjng  we  think  that,  in  future,  it  will  he  unahle  to 
offer  US  any  resistance  whatever — and  we  are  surprised 
at  finding  that  we  are  ahle  to  see  through  it,  and  yet 
unahle  to  run  through  it.  This  foolish  Sensation  and 
surprise  are  similar  to  the  Sensation  which  a fly 
experiences  hefore  a wiiidow-pane. 
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445 

JVIu’iriii  thr  nohleat  arc  mistakcu. — We  encl  by  giviuf( 
to  somebody  our  dearest  possessiou,  our  treasure — tben 
love  bas  nothiiig  more  to  givc  : but  tlie  recipieiit  will 
certainly  not  coiisider  it  bis  deavest  possessiou,  and 
consequently  lack  tbat  full  and  complete  gratitude  wbicb 
tbe  donor  expects  to  ineet  witb. 

446 

Hi’Hitlation  conccmUi'i  rank. — Tbere  are,  first  and 

j 

foreniost,  superficial  tbinkers  ; secondly,  profound  tliinkers 
— wbo  dive  into  tbe  deptb  of  a tbing  ; tbirdly,  searcbing 
tbinkers,  wbo  go  to  tbe  bottom  of  a tbing — wbicb  is  of 
mucb  greater  importauce  tban  diving  down  into  its 
deptbs  ; finally,  such  as  plunge  beadforeraost  into  tbe 
marsb  : wbicb  sbould  not  bo  considered  a sign  of  eitber 
deptb  or  tborougbness  ! Tbese  are  tbe  blessed 
unfatboinable. 


447 

^[astcr  and  pujnl. — A teacbcr  gives  an  instance  of 
bis  bumaneness  by  cautioning  bis  pupil  against  biinself. 

448 

To  honour  rcaHtp. — How  is  it  possible  to  watcb  tbis 
exulting  inultitude  witbout  tears  and  assent  ? e used 
to  tbink  ligbtly  of  tbe  object  of  tbeir  exultation,  and,  bad 
we  not  experienced  it,  sbould  persist  in  our  previous 
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iittitnde.  Wliiit  iiuiy  actnal  experieiices  lead  us  to  ? 
What  are  ouv  opinions  ? In  order  110t  to  lose  ourselves 
and  oiir  reason  \ve  liave  to  sliun  experiences.  Tlins 
Plato  fled  from  actualities  and  wished  to  conteinplate 
tliings  only  as  pale  creations  of  fancy  ; lie  was  full  ot 
feeling  and  knew  liow  easily  tlie  waves  of  feeling  would 
dose  over  Ins  reason.  Üuglit  tlierefore  the  sage  to 
iinpress  upon  himself  the  following : “I  will  lionour 

reality,  bnt,  at  the  sanie  time,  turn  niy  back  upon  it, 
because  I know  and  dread  it?”  Ougbt  be  to  bebave 
as  the  African  tribes  do  in  presence  of  tbeir  princes, 
wbom  tbey  approacb  only  backwards,  tbus  sbowing  tbeir 
reverence  along  witb  tbeir  dread  ? 

449 

U'hrrc  am  ihr  paar  in  intcllcct? — Ab,  bow  it  sickens 
nie  to  obtrude  iny  own  ideas  upon  otbers  ! How  I 
rejoice  in  any  niood  and  secret  cbange  witbin  luyself 
wbereby  tbe  tbougbts  of  otbers  carry  tbe  day  over  mine  ! 
]3ut  from  time  to  time  I enjoy  even  a greater  treat : 
wben  I am  allowed  to  give  away  my  intellectual  bouse  and 
goods,  like  tbe  confessor  sitting  in  a corner  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  a distressed  one  to  come  and  teil  tbe  misery 
ot  bis  tbougbts,  so  tbat  band  and  beart  may  again  be 
filled  and  tbe  troubled  soul  eased.  Not  only  does  be 
not  want  any  praise  : be  would  like  to  sbun  gratitude 
as  well,  tor  it  is  obtrusive  and  does  not  stand  in  awe 
of  solitude  and  silence.  To  live  witbout  a nanie  or 
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slifrhtly  siieered  at  ; too  Inimble  to  arouse  emy  or 
eninity  ; with  a head  free  froin  fever,  a lumdful  of 
kuo\vled"e  and  a bagfnl  of  experieiice  ; a pliysiciau, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  poor  in  iiitellect,  lielpiiig  one  or  tlie 
other  whose  head  is  bewildered  by  opiiiions,  witbout 
tliis  one  really  noticing  wbo  bas  belped  bim  ! Witbout 
any  desire  of  setting  bimself  rigbt  in  bis  presence  and 
canying  a victory,  lie  would  speak  to  bim  in  sneb  wise 
tbat,  after  a sbort,  imperceptible  bint  or  eontradiction, 
be  may  teil  bimself  wbat  is  rigbt  and  proudly  walk 
away  ! Like  an  obscure  inn  wbicb  never  refiises 
admittance  to  a peison  in  need,  bnt  wbicdi  is  afterwards 
forgotten  and  laugbed  at  ! He  bas  no  advantage, 
neitber  better  food,  nor  purer  air,  nor  a readier  iiitellect 
— biit  gives  up,  retiirns,  imparts,  grows  poorer  ! He  can 
be  liumble  in  order  to  be  accessible  to  iiiaiiy  and 
biimiliating  to  none  ! He  bas  iiiiicb  wrong  resting  on 
bimself,  and  bas  crept  tbrougb  tbe  worni-boles  of  all 
sorts  of  errors,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reacb  niaiiy 
obscure  soiils  on  tbeir  secret  patbs.  For  ever  dwelling 
in  sonie  kind  of  lovo  and  sonie  kind  of  selfisbness  and 
self-enjoymcnt  ! Powerfiil  and  at  tbe  same  time  obscure 
and  resigned  ! Constantly  basking  in  sunsbine  and  tbe 
soft  ligbt  of  gi-ace,  and  yet  knowing  tbe  ladder,  wbicb 
leads  to  tbe  sublime,  to  be  near  at  band  ! Tbat, 
indeed,  would  be  life  ! Tbat,  indeed,  would  be  tbe 
niotive  for  a long  life  ! 
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450 

The  aUnrcineiit  of  kiwiiiedtje. — A i)eep  through  tlic 
gutes  of  Science  acts  011  passiouate  cliaracters  as  tlie 
cliann  of  clianiis  ; tliey  will  probably  become  clreamers, 
or,  at  best,  poets,  so  eager  is  tlieir  craving  for  the  felicity 
of  discermiieiit.  Does  it  not  enter  into  yonr  tliouglits, — 
tbis  note  of  sweet  allurenient  wlierewitli  Science  bas 
announcecl  its  joyful  inessage  in  a Imndretl  words,  and 
in  tbe  Imndred  and  first  and  noblest : “ Avaunt,  delusion  ! 
Then  tbe  ‘ woe  me  ’ will  also  vanisli  ! and  witb  ‘ woe  me  ’ 
tbe  Avoe  itself  be  gone  ” (Marcus  Aurelius). 


451 


ir/m  is  in  need  of  a court-jester  ! — Those  avIio  are 
very  beautiful,  very  good,  and  very  powerful,  liardly 
evcr  learii  the  full  and  bare  trutb  about  anything, — for 
in  tbeir  presence  we  quite  involuntarily  teil  an  un trutb, 
because  we  feel  tlieir  inÜueiice,  and,  according  to  tliis 
influence,  convey  tbe  trutb,  wbicb  Ave  could  coiivey  as 
such,  in  tbe  form  of  an  adaptation  (by  falsifying  sbades 
and  degrees  of  realities,  omitting  or  adding  particulars, 
and  keejiing  back  ■ tbat  AAdiich  does  110t  admit  of  any 
adaptation).  It,  despite  all  tbis,  people  of  tbat  descrip- 
tion  absolutely  wisb  to  learn  tbe  trutb,  tbey  will  bave 
to  keep  tbeir  court-jester,— a beiiig  Avitb  tbe  madmau’s 
privilege  of  being  uiiable  to  adapt  bimself. 
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452 

Iinpatieiicc. — We  find  in  active  and  tlioughtfnl 
people  a certain  amoimt  of  impatience,  whicli,  in  cases 
of  failure,  eggs  tbein  on  at  once  to  go  over  to  the 
opposite  province,  to  take  a passionate  interest  in  it, 
and  enter  upon  new  ventnres — nntil  wavering  success 
dvives  tliem  even  tlience : so  tliey  rove  abont,  like  unto 
reckless  adventurers,  tbrougb  tbe  experiences  of  many 
provinces  and  natnres,  and  in  tbe  . end,  owing  to  tlie 
oniniscience  of  meii  and  tbings  accpiired  by  tbeir  travels 
and  practice,  and  witb  a certain  modification  ol  tbeir 
craving, — tbey  will  turn  into  poAverful  experts.  Hence 
a weakness  of  cbaracter  may  prove  tbe  scbool  of  genius. 

453 

Moral  iiitcrrcfiitiuu. — Wbo  would  be  able  already 
now  to  describe  tbat  wbicb,  soine  day,  will  substitute 
moral  feelings  and  jndgnients !— convinced  tbougb  we 
may  feel  tbat  tbese  are  defective  in  all  tbeir  foimdations, 
and  tbat  tbeir  structure  does  not  admit  of  repair : tbeir 
liability  mnst  diminisb  from  day  to  day,  provided  only 
tbe  liability  of  reason  does  not  diminisb.  Our  pbysio- 
logical  and  medical  Sciences,  tbe  social  and  ancboretic 
tbeories  are  not  yet  sufficiently  self-reliant  lor  tbe  task 
of  re-establisbing  tbe  laws  of  lile  and  action : and  yet 
it  is  only  from  tbem  tbat  we  may  take  tbe  foundation 
stones  of  new  Ideals  (tbougb  not  tbe  new  Ideals  tbem- 
selves).  Tims  we  live  a preliminary  or  an  after-exist- 
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ciiee,  accorcliiig  to  our  tastes  oi’  gifts,  aiul  tlic  best  we 
can  do  duriiig  tbis  iiiterregnum  is  to  be  as  miicli  as 
possible  our  ouui  “ rcf/cs,”  and  to  fouiid  small  experi- 
mental States.  We  are  experiments : let  ns  wish  to  be 
such. 


454 

luterlocntion. — A book  like  tliis  is  not  for  perusal 
and  reading  out,  but  for  reference,  especially  011  our 
■\valks  and  travels ; we  liave  to  go  deeply  into  it,  and 
must  always  be  able  to  find  our  way  out  of  it  again, 
without  finding  anytliing  familiär  around  ourselves. 

455 

Primary  iiatiire. — In  conformity  witli  our  present 
education  we  begin  by  acquiring  a secondary  nature, 
wliicli  we  liave  wben  the  world  calls  us  niature,  of  age, 
efticient.  A few  bave  enough  of  the  serpent’s  nature 
to  strip  oft’  tlieir  skins  some  day  or  otlier : wben  tbeir 
primary  nature  bas  matured  under  tbeir  Indes.  But  in 
tbe  majori ty  tbe  germ  witbers. 

456 

.4  yroiciny  virtiic. — Assertions  and  promises,  as,  for 
instance,  tbose  of  tbe  ancient  pbilosopbers  011  the  one- 
ness  of  virtue  and  felicity,  or  tbat  of  Cbristianity— 
“ Seek  ye  first  tbe  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness,  and  all  tbese  tbings  sball  be  added  unto  you  ! ” 
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— liave  never  been  made  witli  full  honesty,  yet  ever 
witlioiit  an  evil  conscieiice  : one  used  boldly  to  set  up 
principles — whicli  one  longed  to  be  triie — as  trutli  despite 
appearance,  and  in  so  doing  feit  neitlier  religious  nor 
moral  com2Junctions — for  it  was  in  luaioreni  honorem 

of  virtue  or  of  God  tliat  one  liad  over-reaclied  tlie  trntb 
free  from  any  selfisli  intentions  wliatever.  Many  honest 
j)eo2ile  even  in  onr  days  act  ujjon  this  Standard  of  truth- 
fulness ; wben  they  feel  unselfisli  tliey  deem  it  permis- 
sible  to  think  more  ligbtly  of  trutli.  Reiueinber  tbat 
tlie  Word  “honesty”  is  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  code 

of  either  tbe  Socratic  or  Christian  virtuos  ; it  is  one  of 

the  yonngest  virtuos,  not  quite  ripened,  frequeiitly  mis- 
taken  and  misconstrued,  hardly  conscious  of  itself,  as 

yet  something  in  embryo,  which  we  are  at  liberty  either 
to  promote  or  to  check. 


457 

Final  tacitnrniti/. — Some  fare  like  the  digger  alter 
hidden  treasures : they  quite  accidentally  discover  the 
secrets  of  another  soul,  and  thereby  gain  a knowledge 
which  is  often  a heavy  bürden  to  bear.  According  to 
circumstances  we  may  to  a certain  extent  know  both 
the  living  and  dead,  and  sound  their  hearts,  so  that 
we  shrink  from  speaking  to  others  about  them  ; for,  at 
every  word  we  speak,  we  are  afraid  of  being  indiscreet. 
— I can  fancy  a sudden  silence  of  even  the  wisest 
historian. 
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458 

The  great  — Tliis  is  a veiy  rare  but  most 

deliglitfiil  thiiig : to  wit,  the  man  with  a nobly-framed 
intellect,  wlio  is  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  the 
character,  inclinations,  nay,  experiences  consonant  to 
such  an  intellect. 

459 

Generosity  qf  the  thinkev. — Rousseau  and  Schopen- 
hauer were  both  proud  enough  to  insci’ibe  on  their 
lives  the  motto,  Vitam  impemlere  vero  (Life  imposes 
upon  tnith) . And  again — how  intensely  must  their 
pride  have  suffered  when  they  did  not  succeed  in  im- 
posing  truth  upon  life ! — truth  as  each  of  them  under- 
stood  it — when  their  lives  coursed  alongside  their  know- 
ledge  like  an  uncouth  hass  which  is  not  in  tune  ■with 
the  melody.  But  knowledge  would  he  in  a soiTy  plight 
if  it  were  doled  out  to  every  thinker  only  in  proportion 
as  it  happens  to  suit  his  person.  And  thinkers  would 
he  in  a sorry  plight  if  their  vanity  were  so  great  that 
they  could  only  endure  this.  For  the  noblest  virtue  of 
the  gi’eat  thinker  is  resplendent  in  his  generosity  which 
uvges  him,  the  discerner,  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his 
life  unshrinkingly,  often  blushingly,  often  Avith  sublime 
scorn  and  smiling. 


4(50 

How  to  use  the  hours  of  danger. — Persons  and  con- 


22 
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clitions  whose  every  nioveinciit  sigiaifies  a (langer  to  our 
possessions,  lioiionr,  life,  and  deatli,  and  to  tliosc  niost 
dear  to  us,  appear  to  ns  in  (püte  a ditferent  light. 
Tiberins,  for  instance,  niust  liave  pondered  niore  deeply 
on  the  cliaracter  of  tlie  Emperor  Angustus  and  bis 
government,  and  known  inore  about  it  tban  even  tbe 
wisest  historian  possibly  could.  Now  we  all  live,  com- 
paratively  speaking,  in  a security  by  far  too  great  to 
inake  ns  true  discerners  of  men ; some  discern  for  tbe 
sake  of  amusement,  otbers  by  way  of  pastiuie,  otbers, 
again,  from  sbeer  babit ; bnt  never  as  acntely  as  if 
tbey  were  told,  Discern  or  perish  ! As  long  as  tbe 
trnths  do  not  cut  us  to  tbe  quick,  we  maintain  a certain 
attitude  of  contempt  towards  them ; tbey  still  appear  to 
US  too  mucb  like  tbe  “ winged  dreams,”  as  tbougb  we 
could  or  could  not  have  tbem — as  tbougb  something  in 
tlieni  was  at  our  discretion,  as  tbougb  we  could  also  be 
roused  from  these  trutbs  of  ours. 

461 

Ilic  Rhodus,  hic  salta. — Our  music,  wbicb  can  and 
must  cbange  into  every thing,  because,  like  tbe  demon  of 
tbe  seas,  it  bas  uo  cliaracter  of  its  own — tbis  music, 
in  times  past,  devoted  its  attention  to  tbe  Christian 
sage,  and  translated  its  ideal  into  sounds ; wby  sbould 
it  not  also  bit  on  tbose  brigbter,  niore  cbeerfiil,  and 
universal  sounds  wbicb  correspond  to  tbe  ideal  tbinker  ? 
— a music  wbicb  could  soar  up  and  down  at  ease  only 
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in  the  wide,  floaliiig  vaults  of  liis  soiil?  Until  lately 
mir  miisic  lias  beeil  so  great,  so  good ; iiotliiiig  seeiiicd 
imjiossible  to  its  powers.  !May  it  tlierefore  jB’ove  pos- 
sible  to  experieiice  tlie  followiiig  three  seiisatioiis  at  oiie 
time  : loftiiiess,  deep  and  wann  liglit,  and  tlie  rapture 
of  tlie  liigliest  consisteiicy. 


462 

Slow  eures. — Chronic  mental  diseases,  as  well  as 
tliose  of  tlie  body,  very  rarely  arise  from  one  gross 
oflence  against  pliysical  and  mental  reason,  but  as  a 
rule  from  coiiiitless  iinheeded  minor  neglects.  He,  for 
instance,  wliose  respiration  daily  becomes  a trifle  weaker, 
and  whose  liiiigs,  inlialiiig  too  little  air,  are  tliiis 
deprived  of  their  proper  exercise  and  practice,  will  at 
last  be  stricken  dowii  witli  a chronic  disease  of  the 
lungs.  Such  cases  can  only  be  ciired  by  coiintless 
minor  exercises  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  by  an  almost 
imperceptible  acqiiisition  of  new  habits,  laying  it  down 
as  a rule,  for  instance,  to  take  a strong  and  deep  breath 
every  quarter  of  an  hoiir  (if  possible,  while  lying  flat 
Oll  the  groiind).  A watcli  which  strikes  the  qnarters 
oiight,  for  this  piirpose,  to  be  choseii  as  life-companion. 
All  such  eures  are  slow  and  pettifogging ; yet  even  he 
who  longs  to  eure  his  soul  shoiild  watch  even  the  least 
conspiciious  change  in  his  habits.  Many  a man  will 
teil  tiines  a day  iitter  an  angry  word  to  his  surround- 
ings  without  thiiiking  mueh  about  it,  especially  if  after 
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a coui^le  of  years  it  will  liave  gi-own  iuto,  with  him,  a 
liabit,  ten  times  a day,  to  put  bis  surrouiidings  out  of 
temper.  But  be  cau  also  acquire  tbe  babit  of  befriend- 
ing  tbem  ten  times. 


463 

On  the  sevcnth  day. — “ You  praise  tbis  as  my 
Creation  ? I bave  only  put  aside  tbat  wbicb  was  a 
bürden  to  me!  My  soul  is  above  tbe  vanity  of  creators. 
You  praise  tbis  as  my  resignation.  I bave  only  divested 
myself  of  tbat  wbicb  was  a bürden  to  me  ! My  soul 
is  above  tbe  vanity  of  tbe  resigned.” 

464 

The  donor’s  modesty. — It  is  so  ungenerous  always 
to  pose  as  tbe  donor  and  benefactor,  and,  in  so  doing, 

to  sbow  one’s  face.  But  to  give  and  to  bestow,  and 

at  tbe  same  time  conceal  one’s  name  and  favour ! Or 

to  bave  no  name  at  all,  like  unto  nature,  wbere  tbis 

very  fact  is  more  refresbing  tban  anytbing  eise;  bere 
at  last  no  more  to  meet  a donor  and  a giver,  no  more 
a “ gracious  face.”  True,  you  forfeit  even  tbis  recrea- 
tion,  for  you  bave  placed  a God  iuto  tbis  nature  and 
now  all  is  agaiu  fettered  and  oj^pressed  1 Well?  Ai-e 
we  never  allow'ed  to  be  alone  witb  ourselves  ? Never 
unwatcbed,  unguarded,  free  from  tbe  leading-striugs  and 
from  gifts?  If  anotber  is  ever  around  us,  tbe  neblest 
instances  of  courage  and  kiudness  are  made  impossible 
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iu  this  World.  Is  tliis  obtrusiveiiess  of  lißavcii,  tliis 
inevitable  superhuiiiau  neiglibour,  not  enougb  to  drive 
one  inad  ? But,  iiever  fear,  it  ^vas  but  a dreain  ! 
Awake ! 

465 

At  a meeUiifi. — A:  Wliat  are  you  gazing  at?  You 
have  been  standing  liere  for  ever  so  loiig. — B : Ever  tlie 
old  and  new  tliing  over  again ! The  belplessness  of  a 
thing  plunges  me  so  far  and  so  deeply  into  it  that  I 
finish  by  reacbing  its  bottom  and  learning  that,  in  reality, 
it  is  not  worth  so  very  miich.  At  the  eiid  of  all  similar 
experiences  we  meet  soiue  kind  of  sorrow  and  toi"por. 
Upon  a small  scale  I experience  this  teil  times  a day. 

466 

Löss  oj  fame. — What  an  advantage  it  is  to  have 
occasion  to  speak  as  a stranger  to  mankind  ! When 
depriving  iis  of  oiir  incognito  and  makiug  ns  renowned, 
the  gods  deprive  iis  of  “half  of  oiir  virtiie.” 

467 

I 

Twicc  imticnt. — “ By  doing  this  you  will  hurt  maiiy 
pcople.” — I know  it,  and  I kiiow  besides  that  I shall 
have  twice  to  suflfer  for  it,  first,  from  pity  with  their 
sorrow,  and  then,  ü'om  the  reveiige  which  they  will  take 
on  me.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I caimot  help  acting  as  I do. 
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468 

(i real  in  tlic  prorince  oj  heautp. — As  \vc  move  abunt 
in  Nature  cunninj^ly  and  checrfully  in  Order  to  discover 
and  as  it  were  surprise  tlie  beauty  pecnliar  to  eacb 
particular  object ; as  \ve  atteinpt,  now  in  sunshine,  now 
nnder  a storiny  sky,  tlien  again  in  tlie  palest  twiligbt, 
to  see  yonder  part  of  the  coast  witli  its  rocks,  bays, 
olive-  and  pine-trees  in  tliat  aspect  in  wdiicb  it  attains 
its  perfection  and  consnmmation : so  we  ougbt  also  to 
move  about  among  men  as  tlieir  discoverers  and  spies, 
meting  out  to  tliem  good  and  evil,  so  as  to  reveal  tbeir 
pecnliar  beauty  wliicli  unlblds  itself  'witli  some  in  the 
golden  sunshine,  witli  otliers  in  tliunder-clouds,  and  witli 
others  again  only  in  the  evening  twiligbt  and  under  a 
rainy  sky.  Is  it,  then,  forbidden  to  enjoy  the  evil  man 
like  some  primitive  landscape,  which  has  its  own  bohl 
lineaments  and  luminous  effects,  while  we  look  upon  the 
same  man,  as  long  as  he  behaves  well  and  lawfully,  as 
a misdrawing  and  caricature  which  offends  our  eye  like  a 
blot  in  nature  ? — Yes,  it  is  forbidden  : as  yet  we  have  only 
beeil  perniitted  to  look  for  beauty  in  all  that  is  morally 
good, — which  accounts  for  our  having  foiiiid  so  little, 
and  having  had  to  look  about  for  so  niuch  imaginary 
beauty  without  a backbone.  As  surely  as  the  evil  ones 
know  numerous  kinds  of  happiness,  which  the  virtuous 
never  dream  of,  so  they  also  exhihit  numerous  kinds  of 
beauty,  and  many  as  yet  undiscovered. 
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469 

Inhumauity  of  the  sage— The  lieavy,  gi-iuding  course 
üf  tlie  sage  who,  according  to  the  Buddhist  soug, 
“ wauders  lonely  like  the  rhinoceros  ” — is  now  and  then 
in  need  of  proofs  of  a conciliahle  and  modified  humane- 
ness : and  not  only  of  those  accelerated  steps,  those 
polite  and  sociable  tours  d'esprit,  not  only  of  wit  and 
a certain  self-derision,  hut  also  of  contradictions  and 
occasioiial  relapses  into  the  predominant  inconsistencies. 
The  sage  who  wishes  to  teach  has  to  use  his  deficiencies 
for  his  personal  extenuation  lest  he  might  appear  like 
the  heavy  roller  which  rolls  along  like  fate  ; and  when 
saying  “ Despise  me,”  he  asks  for  permission  to  he  the 
advocate  of  a presuinptuous  truth.  He  wants,  to  lead 
you  on  to  the  inountains,  he  will  perhaps  even  endanger 
your  life : in  compensation  therefore  he  readily  leaves  it 
at  your  discretion  to  wreak  vengeance  on  such  a guide 
both  heforehand  and  after — this  is  the  price  at  which  he 
cheerfully  consents  to  take  the  lead.  Do  you  rememher 
what  thoughts  crossed  your  minds  when  once  he  led 
you  to  a dark  cave  by  a slippery  path  ? When  your 
hearts,  beating  and  dismayed,  sighed  inwardly : “ This 
guide  might  do  somethiug  better  than  crawl  ahout  here  ! 
He  is  one  of  yoiu-  inquisitive  idlers : — is  it  not  doing 
him  too  much  honour  to  seem  to  attach  any  value  at 
all  to  him  in  following  him?” 
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470 

Ät  thc  baiiquet  of  many. — How  happy  we  are  wheu 
fed  like  the  birds  by  tbe  bands  of  one  wbo  disüdbutes 
to  tbe  birds  witbout  closely  examiiiing  tbem  or  testing 
tbeir  wortb!  Happy  to  live  like  a bird  tbat  comes  and 
flies  away  and  carries  no  name  in  its  beak  ! I think 
it  delightfnl  to  sit  and  partake  of  tbe  banqiiet  of  many. 

471 

Änother  charity. — All  tbat  is  excitable,  noisy,  incon- 
sistent,  nervous,  forms  tbe  contrast  to  tbe  gi'eat  passion, 
wbicb,  burning  in  tbe  beart  as  a qniet  gloomy  flame, 
gatbering  all  tbat  is  fervent  and  ardent,  gives  to  man 
a cold  and  indifferent  appearance  and  stamps  a certain 
impassiveness  on  tbe  featnres.  Men  like  tbese  may 
occasionally  be  capable  of  charity, — bat  tbis  charity  is 
distinct  from  tbat  of  tbe  lovers  of  society  and  admiration : 
it  is  a mild,  contemplative,  placid  kindness ; — tbey,  as 
it  were,  look  out  of  tbe  Windows  of  tbeir  castle  wbicb 
is  tbeir  strongbold,  and  consequently  tbeir  prison : — tbe 
Outlook  into  tbe  far  away,  tbe  open  air,  into  another 
World,  is  so  deligbtful  to  tbem ! 

472 

Uiuvilling  to  jastify  ourselvcs. — A : Bat  wby  are  you 
unwilling  to  justify  yourself? — B : I migbt  do  it  in  tbis 
case  as  well  as  in  many  others ; but  I scorn  tbe  pleasure 
wbicb  lies  in  justification,  for  I do  not  attacb  sufficient 
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importance  to  tliese  thiiigs,  and  I Avould  rather  liave  a 
staiiied  reputatioii  tbau  give  tliose  pusülaiiimous  peoj)le 
tlie  spiteful  pleasure  to  say,  “He  treats  these  things 
very  seriously  indeed.”  Which  is  not  true.  Perhaps  I 
ougbt  to  care  more  for  myself,  and  consider  it  a duty 
to  rectify  erroneous  opinions  on  iny  j^erson  ; — I am  too 
indifferent  and  too  lazy  witb  regard  to  myself,  bence 
also  ■ft'itb  regard  to  all  tbat  is  wrougbt  tbrougb  my 
instrumentality. 


473 

Whcre  onc  ought  to  huild  one’s  house. — Wben  yon 
feel  great  and  productive  in  solitnde,  society  will  disparage 
and  isolate  you : and  vice  versa.  A fatber’s  powerfnl 
mildness  : — wberever  tbis  mood  overcomes  3'on,  tbere  yon 
sball  build  your  bouse,  be  it  in  tbe  tbrong  or  in  solitnde. 
Ubi  pater  suin,  ihi  patria. 


474 

The  only  meaits. — “ Dialectics  are  tbe  only  means 
of  reacbing  tbe  divine  being  and  lifting  tbe  veil  of 
apparition.”  Tbis  assertion  of  Plato  is  as  solenin  and 
empbatic  as  is  tbat  of  Scbopeubauer  witb  regard  to  tbe 
converse  to  dialectics, — and  botb  are  wrong.  For  tbere 
is  no  sucb  tbing  as  tbe  road  wbicb  tbey  want  to  point 
out  to  US.  And  bave  not,  as  yet,  all  great  buman  passions 
been  similar  passions  for  a notbingness?  And  all  tbeir 
ceremonies — ceremonies  for  a notbingness? 
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475 

Growiiuj  hvary. — You  do  not  kiiow  liim.  Witli 
whatever  weiglits  he  may  eiicmnber  himself,  he  will  yet 
raise  them  all  up  with  him.  And  yoii,  judging  from  the 
weak  flapping  of  your  own  wings,  you  couclude  that  he 
wants  to  remain  helow,  hecause  he  burdens  himself  with 
these  weights  ! 


476 

At  thc  harvcst-fcstk'al  of  the  iiitellect. — There  is  a 
daily  accumulation  and  increase  of  experieiices,  events, 
opiuions  and  dreams  on  these  opinions, — a boundless, 
delightful  wealth ! Its  aspect  dazzles  our  eyes ; I no 
longer  understand  how  the  poor  in  intellect  can  he  called 
blessed ! But  sometimes  I envy  them  when  I am  tired : 
for  the  administration  of  such  a wealth  is  a difficult 
thing,  and  its  weight  frequently  crushes  all  happiness. — 
Yes,  if  the  mere  sight  sufficed  ! If  we  were  ouly  the 
misers  of  our  knowledge  ! 

477 

Relieved  from  scc]>ticism. — A:  Some  emerge  fi’oni  a 
general  moral  scepticism  dismayed  and  weak,  corroded, 
worm-eaten,  nay,  ^lartly  consumed, — I,  on  the  other  band, 
holder  and  healthier  than  ever,  and  with  recovered 
instincts.  Where  a sharp  wind  hlows,  where  the  sea  is 
going  high  and  wdiere  considerahle  peril  is  to  he  faced, 
there  I feel  hapi^y.  I have  not  turned  into  a worin, 
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altlion<(h  I liacl  ofteu  to  wovk  aiul  dig  like  a worin. — 
B ; The  reasoii  is  iliat  yon  have  divested  yourself  ot 
sccpticism.  For  you  take  a negative  iiositioii. — A : And 
in  so  doing  I liave  again  learnt  to  be  positive. 

478 

Pass  by. — Spare  hiin  ! Leave  liiin  in  Ins  solitude  ! 
Are  you,  then,  bent  upon  crusbing  bim  ? He  is  flawed 
like  a glass  into  wbich  suddenly  some  bot  liquid  was 
poured, — and  be  was  such  a precious  glass ! 

479 

Ijovc  and  truthfidness. — For  love’s  sake  we  are  dire 
offenders  against  trutb  and  have  becoine  babitual  eon- 
cealers  and  tbieves,  wbo  report  more  tbings  as  true 
tlian  really  appear  to  be  true, — wberefore  tbe  tbinker 
bas  periodically  to  drive  away  tbe  persous  wbom  be  loves 
(tbey  will  not  always  be  tbose  wbo  love  bim),  so  tbat 
tbey  may  sbow  tbeir  sting  and  wickedness  and  cease  to 
tempt  bim.  Consequently  tbe  kindness  of  tbe  tbinker 
will  have  its  waning  and  waxing  nioon. 

480 

t 

Inevitahlc.  AVbatever  you  may  expeiience,  anybody 
nbo  is  not  well  inclined  towards  you  is  sure  to  detect  in 
your  experience  an  occasion  for  disjmraging  you.  You 
may  pass  tbrougb  tbe  deepest  revolutions  of  mind  and 
knowledge,  and  at  last,  witb  tbe  melancboly  smile  of  tbe 
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reconvalescout,  step  out  into  freedom  and  briglit  still- 
ness — some  one  will  yet  say  : This  person  looks  upon  his 
illness  as  upon  an  arguinent,  on  his  impotence  as  on  a 
proof  for  the  impotence  of  all ; he  is  vain  enough  to  fall 
ill  in  Order  to  feel  the  superiority  of  the  sufferer.  And 
supposing  somebody  burst  his  own  chains  and,  in  so 
doing,  wounded  himself : another  will  mockingly  point  at 
him.  “ How  awkward  he  is!”  he  will  say;  “ thus  fares 
a man  who  is  used  to  his  chains  and  is  fool  enough  to 
biu’st  them  asunder  I ” 


481 

Two  Germans.  — Wlieii  we  compare  Kant  and 
Schopenhauer  to  Plato,  Spinoza,  Pascal,  Rousseau, 
Goethe,  regarding  their  souls,  not  their  intellects,  the 
two  first-named  thinkers  are  at  a disadvantage : their 
thoughts  do  not  constitute  a passionate  history  of  the 
soul ; we  anticipate  no  novels,  crises,  catastrophies,  or 
death-struggles ; their  thinking  is  not  an  involuntary 
biogi’aphy  of  a soul,  but,  in  the  case  of  Kant,  that  of  a 
head;  in  the  case  of  Schopenhauer,  the  descriptiou  and 
reflection  of  a character  (“the  invariable”)  and  the 
delight  in  the  very  reflector,  that  is,  in  an  excellent 
intellect.  Kant,  when  shining  through  his  thoughts, 
appears  an  honest  and  an  honourable  man  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  but  also  au  insignificant  one  : he  lacks 
breadth  and  power ; his  exj)eriences  were  not  gi'eat,  and 
his  method  of  working  robbed  him  of  the  leisure  required 
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for  the  acquisition  of  experieuce.  I am  not  thiuking,  of 
coiu'se,  of  external  events,  biit  of  the  vicissitudes  and 
convulsions  wliich  occur  in  the  most  solitary  and  quiet  life 
whicli  lias  leisure  and  hurns  witli  the  passion  for  tliinking. 
Schopenhauer  has  one  advantage  over  him  ; he  at  least 
possessed  a certain  fierce  ugliness  of  nature,  hatred, 
craving,  vanity,  suspicion ; he  is  of  a somewhat  more 
ferocious  disposition,  and  had  time  and  leisure  for 
indulging  in  this  ferocity.  But  he  lacked  “ evolution,” 
which  was  also  ahsent  from  the  circle  of  his  thoughts ; 
he  had  no  “ history.” 


482 

To  court  our  comjjany. — Are  we  then  too  exacting 
when  we  court  the  Company  of  men  who  have  gi’own 
mild,  savoury,  and  nutritive  like  chestuuts  which  hetimes 
have  heen  put  into  and  taken  out  of  the  fire?  Of  men 
who  expect  little  from  life  and  prefer  to  look  upon  it  as 
a gift  and  not  as  a merit  of  their  own  as  though  carried 
to  them  hy  the  hirds  and  hees  ? Of  men  who  are  too 
proud  to  feel  rewarded,  and  too  serious  in  their  passion 
for  knowledge  and  honesty  to  have  leisure  for  and 
deference  to  glory?  Such  men  we  should  call  philo- 
sophers ; and  they  themselves  will  always  find  a more 
modest  appellation. 


483 

W eariness  of  mankincJ. — A:  Know  thou  ! Yes  ! 
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But  always  in  tlie  human  form!  How?  Am  I ahvays 
to  watch  the  samc  comedy,  act  in  the  same  comedy, 
without  ever  being  able  to  see  tbe  tbings  with  otber 
eyes  tban  tbese  ? And  yet  tbere  may  be  innunierable 
species  of  beings  wbose  organs  are  bettcr  fitted  for 
knowledge  tban  ours.  Wbat  will  mankind  bave  come  to 
discern  at  tbe  end  of  all  tbeir  discernment? — tbeir 
Organs ! Wbicb  meaus,  perbaps,  tbe  impossibility  of 
knowledge  ! Misery  and  disgust ! — B : Tbis  is  a severe 
attack — reason  is  attacking  you  1 But  to-uiorrow  you 
will  again  be  in  the  midst  of  knowledge  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  of  irrationality ; I mean,  of  the  deligbt  in  tbings 
human.  Let  us  up  and  go  to  the  sea  I 

484 

Goinfi  our  oini  Kay. — Wben  we  take  tbe  decisive 
Step,  choosing  to  pursue  our  own  course,  a secret  is 
suddenly  revealed  to  us : wbosoever  bas  been  friendly 
and  intimate  witb  us, — all  bave  bitberto  fancied  tbem- 
selves  Superior  to  us  and  are  oftended.  Tbe  best  amoug 
tbem  are  lenient  and  wait  patiently  until  we  sball  again 
find  tbe  “right  course,” — tbey  evidently  know  it. — 
Otbers  rail  at  us  and  bebave  as  tbougb  we  bad  become 
temporarily  insane,  or  spitefully  point  out  a seductor. 
Tbe  ill-inclined  declare  us  to  bc  vain  fools  and  endcavour 
to  blacken  our  motives ; and  tbe  worst  see  in  us  tbeir 
worst  enemj^  one  wbo  is  tbirsting  after  rcvenge  for  long 
years  of  subjection, — and  are  afraid  ol  us.  A\  bat  are 
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we  to  (lo  ? I slionkl  deem  it  advisable  to  begin  onr 
sovereignty  by  promisiiig  to  all  our  acquaintauces  in 
advance  a wliole  year’s  aiiinesty  for  sins  of  every  kind. 

485 

Distant  ])ers])ectives. — A : But  wliy  this  solitiule  ? — 
B : I bear  no  gi’udge  agaiiist  anybody.  But  wLen  I am 
aloue  I seem  to  see  my  friends  in  a clearer  and  rosier 
light  tlian  wlien  I am  in  their  comjiany  ; and  wlien  I 
loved  and  understood  music  best,  I lived  far  from  it.  It 
seems  that  I am  in  need  of  distant  iiersjiectives  to  tliink 
well  of  tliings. 


486 

Gold  and  hunfier. — Now  and  tlien  we  meet  a man 
wliose  every  toucli  clianges  all  tliings  into  gold.  But  a 
certain  evil  day  he  will  discover  that  he  liimself  has  to 
starve.  All  tbiugs  arouud  him  are  brilliant,  magnificent, 
uuapproachable  in  their  ideal  beauty,  and  now  he  longs  for 
tliings  which  he  cannot  possibly  transform  into  gold, — 
and  how  intense  is  Ins  longing  ! Like  a famished  person 
longs  for  a meal ! — What  will  he  seize  ? 


487 

Bhish  of  shaine.—See  here  the  noble  steed,  scraping 
the  giound,  snorting,  longing  for  a ride  and  loving  its 
known  rider,  but,  oh  shame,  his  rider  cannot  mount 
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to-day,  lie  is  tired ! Such  is  the  bliisli  of  sliame  of  tlie 
weary  thiuker  before  bis  own  pbilosopby. 

488 

Afjainst  thc  icaste  of  love. — Do  we  not  blusb  wben 
wo  siu’prise  ourselves  in  a violent  aversion  ? W eil,  tben 
we  ougbt  also  to  blusb  in  strong  affections,  on  account 
of  tbe  injustice  wbicb  tbey  iniply.  Nay,  even  inore : 
there  are  people  wbo  feel  cboked  and  oppressed  wben 
somebody  bestows  on  tbein  tbe  benefit  of  bis  love  to 
such  an  extent  as  thereby  to  deprive  otbers  of  a sbare 
of  bis  affection  ; wben  tbe  sound  of  bis  voice  reveals  to 
US  tbat  we  are  singled  out,  preferred ! Alas,  I am  not 
gi-ateful  for  tbis  preference  ! I detect  witbin  myself  a 
resentful  feeling  against  bim  wbo  wisbes  tbus  to  dis- 
tinguisb  me  ; be  sball  not  love  me  at  tbe  expense  of 
otbers.  For  I myself  bave  to  look  for  a way  to  endure 
myself  witbin  me.  And  often  my  heart  is  full  to  o\ei- 
flowing.  To  such  a man  one  ougbt  not  to  give  anything 
of  wbicb  otbers  are  in  need,  yea,  sorely  in  need. 

489 

Friends  in  need. — We  sometimes  notice  tbat  one  of 
our  friends  sympatbises  more  witb  otbers  tban  witb  us, 
tbat  bis  delicacy  is  troubled  by  bis  consciousness  tbereof, 
and  bis  selfishness  no  matcb  for  bis  consciousness:  m 
such  a case  we  must  facilitate  matters  for  bim  and 
estrange  bim  by  some  olfence  or  otber.  ^^  e sbould  act 
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likewise  wheii  Ave  inclulge  in  a mode  of  thinkiiig  wliicli 
Avould  be  detrimental  to  liim : our  love  for  liim  ougbt  to 
urge  US  to  ease  bis  conscieuce  for  giviug  us  up  by 
lueaus  of  some  iujustice  wbicli  we  take  upon  ourselves. 

490 

Tliose  i>altnj  truths  ! — “ You  kiiow  all  tliis,  but  you 
bave  never  goue  tbrougb  it, — I do  not  accept  your 
evidence.  Tliose  ‘ paltry  trutbs  ’ ! — you  deem  tbem 
paltry  because  you  bave  not  paid  for  tbem  at  tbe  price 
ot  your  blood ! ” But  are  tbey  actually  great  because 
we  bave  paid  too  dearly  for  tbem  ? And  blood  is  always 
too  bigb  a price!  “Do  you  tbink  so“?  How  jJ^uurious 
you  are  of  blood!” 


491 

hi'eu  tlicrcforc  noliticde.' — A:  So  you  wisb  to  return 
into  your  desert  “? — B : I am  not  brisk,  I bave  to  Avait 
foi  myselt  it  Avill  be  late  by  tbe  time  tbe  Avater  from 
tbe  fount  of  my  owii  soul  gusbes  fortb,  and  often  I bave 
to  tbirst  longer  tban  sui,ts  my  patience.  Tberefore  I go 
into  tbe  desert — in  Order  not  to  drink  from  everybody’s 
cistern.  Among  many  my  life  is  tbe  same  as  tbat  of 
many  otbers  and  my  tbougbts  are  not  my  own ; after  a 
Avbile  it  ahvays  seenis  to  me  as  tbougb  tbey  Avisbed  to 
banisb  me  from  myself  and  rob  my  soul— and  I gi-ow 
angi-y  Avitli  and  am  afraid  of  everybody.  Tbeu  I am  in 
need  ot  tbe  desert  to  become  good  again. 

23 
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492 

SoHth-leeirard. — A;  I am  a puzzle  to  myself!  Only 

\ 

yesterday  my  feeliiigs  weve  so  wild  and  yet  so  warm,  so 
sunny — and  exceedingly  briglit ! And  to-day ! Every- 
thing  is  calm,  wide,  monrnful,  dark,  like  the  lagoon  of 
Venice.  I liave  no  wisli,  and  draw  a deep  breath,  and 
yet  my  beart  revolts  against  this  “not  wisbing  for 
anjdbing” — so  tbe  billows  fluctuate  in  tbe  ocean  of 
my  sadness. — B : You  describe  a sligbt,  agreeable  com- 
plaint.  Tbe  next  blast  froiii  tbe  Nortb-East  will  blow 
it  away  ! — A : Wliy  ? 

493 

Oll  oiir  owii  tree.—i\o  tbinker’s  tbougbts  give  me 
so  mucb  deligbt  as  my  own : wbicb,  certainly,  is  no 
argiunent  in  favour  of  tbeir  vabie,  bnt  I sbould  be  a 
fool  to  disregard  fruits  wbicb  are  most  tasteful  to  me 
bccause  tbey  accidentally  grow  on  my  own  trec  ! And 
once  I Avas  sucb  a fool.  ütbers  experience  tbe  contrary : 
wbicb  also  is  no  argnment  in  favour  of  tbe  value  of  tbeir 
tbougbts  and  certainly  no  argument  against  tbeir  value. 

494 

Last  avfjiuneiit  of  the  brave. — Tbere  are  snakcs  in 
tbis  gi’OA'e. — Very  Avell,  I sball  go  into  tbe  tbicket  and 
kill  tbem.— But,  in  so  doing,  you  run  tbe  risk  of  falbng 
tbeir  victim,  and  tbey  will  not  even  be  yours.— Never 
mind  me  ! 
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495 

Ou,r  teachcrs. — In  our  youtli  we  take  onr  teachers 
and  guides  from  onr  times  and  from  those  circles  whicli 
we  accidentally  come  across  : we  are  recklessly  confident 
tliat  our  age  is  sure  to  have  teachers  wlio  are  inore 
suited  to  US  tlian  to  anybody  eise,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  find  tbem  witbout  having  to  seek  very  far.  For  tbis 
cbildisbness  we  bave  to  pay  a beavy  ransom  in  later 
years : we  bave  to  expiate  our  teachers  in  ourselves. 
Tben  perbaps  we  begin  to  look  for  tbe  proper  guides, 
tbrougbout  tbe  whole  world,  tbe  prebistoric  times  in- 
cluded — but  it  may  be  too  late.  And  in  tbe  worst  case 
we  discover  tbat  tbey  lived  when  we  were  yoiiug — and 
tbat,  at  tbat  time,  we  missed  our  opportunity. 

496 

The  ecil  i^rinäplc. — Plato  delightfully  described  how 
tbe  2>liilosopbic  tbinker  is  bound  to  pass  for  tbe  paragon 
ot  depravity  in  tbe  niidst  of  every  existing  society : for 
as  a critic  of  all  customs  be  is  tbe  antagonist  of  tbe 
moral  man,  and,  unless  be  succeed  in  becoming  tbe 
legislator  of  new  customs,  be  lives  on  in  tbe  memory 
of  men  as  tbe  “ evil  principle.”  From  tbis  we  may 
conjecture  to  wbat  extent  tbe  city  of  Athens,  altbougb 
pretty  liberal  and  very  fond  of  innovations,  abused  tbe 
reputation  of  Plato  in  bis  lifetime : iio  wouder  tbat  be — 
wbo,  as  be  bimself  bas  told  us,  was  filled  witb  a 
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“ poliücal  craviiig” — made  tliree  different  attempts  in 
Sicily,  Avliere,  at  tliat  time,  a nnited  Mediterrauean  State 
of  tlie  Greeks  seemed  to  be  preparing.  In  tliis  State 
and  Avith  its  aid  Plato  intended  to  do  for  all  tlie  Greeks 
tliat  Avliich,  in  later  years,  Malioinet  did  for  bis  Arabs  : 
to  jirescribe  greater  and  minor  customs  and  esjAecially 
to  regiilate  every  nian’s  daily  mode  of  life.  His  ideas 
Avere  practicable,  as  practicable  as  tbose  of  IMaliomet 
proved  to  be ; since  others,  by  far  more  incredible,  tbose 
of  Cbristianity,  AA'ere  proved  trae.  A fcAv  cbances  less 
and  a feAv  more — and  tbe  Avorld  Avould  liave  lived  to  see 
the  Platonisation  of  tlie  South  of  Europe ; and  suppose 
this  state  had  contiuned  to  onr  days,  Ave  shoiild  tlien 
probably  be  Avorsbippiug  Plato  as  the  “ good  principle.” 
Bnt  he  lacked  success  : Avherefore  his  traditional  character 
is  that  of  a dreamer  and  Utopian — the  strenger  epithets 
passed  aAvay  AA'ith  ancient  Athens. 

497 

The  purijyimj  eye. — We  have  every  reason  to  speak 
of  “ genius  ” in  men — Plato,  Spinoza  and  Goethe,  for 
instance — Avhose  intellects  appear  but  loosely  liiiked  to 
their  character  and  temper,  like  imto  AA'inged  beiiigs 
Avhich  are  apt  to  sepai-ate  from  them  and  then  soar 
aloft,  far  above  them.  On  the  other  hand,  those  veiy 
men  Avho  Avere  never  able  to  shake  theinselves  free  from 
the  trammeis  of  their  temper,  and  kneAv  Iioav  to  give  it 
the  most  intellectual,  lofty,  imiA'ersal,  nay,  occasionally 
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cosmic  expression  (Sclioi)euliauer,  for  instance),  have  been 
very  fond  of  speakiiig  of  tlieir  “genins.”  These  genmses 
were  unable  to  soar  beyoiid  themselves,  but  tbey  believed 
that,  in  wliatever  direction  tbey  would  fly,  tbey  wonld 
eveiywbere  find,  recover  tbemselves — tbis  is  tludr  “gi’eat- 
ness  ” and  can-  be  gi-eatness ! The  others  wbo  by  rights 
deserve  tbis  name,  bave  the  pure  and  purifying  eye, 
whicb  seems  to  bave  grown  apart  from  tlieir  teinper  and 
cbaracter,  but  whicb,  unsbackled  by  them  and  inostly  in 
mild  Opposition  to  tbem,  looks  down  upon  tbe  world  as 
a God  wbom  it  loves.  But  even  these  do  not  acquire 
such  an  eye  at  once : tbey  need  practice  and  a pre- 
paratory  scbool  of  sigbt,  and  be  wbo  is  fortunate  enougb 
will  at  tbe  proper  time  also  meet  witb  a teacbor  of  pure 
sigbt. 


498 

Ncver  (Jemand. — You  do  not  know  bim ! True,  be 
easily  and  readily  submits  to  men  and  tbings,  and  is 
kind  to  botb ; bis  only  wisb  is  to  be  left  alone — but 
only  in  as  mucb  as  men  and  tbings  do  not  demand 
Submission.  Any  demand  makes  bim  proud,  sby  and 
warlike. 


499 

The  evil. — “None  but  tbe  solitary  are  evil,”  tbus 
spake  Diderot : and  fortbwitb  Kousseau  feit  deeply 

ofiended.  He  consequently  admitted  to  bimself  tbat 
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Diderot  was  right.  In  fact,  every  evil  craviiig  lias  in 
the  full  swing  of  society  and  social  life  to  put  itself 
linder  such  great  restraint,  to  put  on  so  many  niasks, 
so  ofteri  to  rest  on  the  Procrustean-hed  of  virtue,  that 
we  have  evei^  reasoii  to  speak  of  a martyrdom  of  evil. 
All  this  disappears  in  solitude.  The  evil  man  is  more 
so  in  solitude ; — lience  he  is  also  most  beautiful  in  the 
eye  of  him  who  sees  everywhere  nothing  hut  a ]day. 

500 

Ac/ainst  the  firaiii. — A thinker  may  for  years  compel 
himself  to  think  against  the  grain : that  is,  not  follow 
up  the  thonghts  which  spring  np  in  his  heart,  hut  those 
to  which  his  office,  the  established  division  of  time,  an 
arhitrary  kind  of  industry  seem  to  bind  him  over.  At 
last,  however,  he  will  fall  ill : for  this  apparently  moral 
self-command  destroys  his  nervous  System  as  thoroughly 
as  regulär  dehauchery  does. 

501 

Mnrtal  aonh. — The  most  useful  acquisition  to  know- 
ledge  is  perhaps  the  abandonment  of  the  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Henceforth  humanity  is  at 
liberty  to  wait  and  need  no  longer  precipitate  itself  and 
toss  off  half-tested  ideas  as  it  had  to  do  of  old.  For  in 
those  times  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  poor  “ immortal 
soul  ” depended  on  the  extent  of  knowledge  acquired 
throughout  their  short  life  ; they  had  to  make  up  their 
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miluls  from  one  day  to  another ; — “knowledge”  was  a 
matter  of  horrible  importauce.  We  have  recovered 
courage  for  errors,  eiideavours,  provisional  acceptance 
it  is  all  not  so  very  important ! — and  Ibr  tliis  very 
reasoii  individuals  and  races  are  now  enabled  to  fix 
their  eyes  on  tasks  of  sucb  vastness  as  in  years  gone 
by  would  bave  been  considered  madness  and  defiance  to 
beaven  and  bell.  We  ai'e  allowed  to  experiment  upon 
onrselves.  Yes,  mankind  bas  a rigbt  to  do  so.  Tbe 
greatest  sacrifices  bave  not  yet  been  oftered  np  to 
knowledge — nay,  in  olden  times  it  wonld  bave  been  a 
sacrilege  and  a sacrifice  of  eternal  salvation  even  to 
snrmise  ideas  sucb  as  in  our  days  precede  our  actions. 

502 

One  ward  for  thrce  different  ennditinns. — In  a state 
of  passion  tbe  wild,  abominable,  nnbearable  animal 
breaks  loose  in  some.  Anotber  raises  bimself  to  a noble, 
lofty  and  splendid  demeanour,  compared  witb  wbicb  bis 
nsual  seif  appears  small.  A tbird,  wbo  is  genniuely 
noble,  bas  also  tbe  noblest  storm  and  stress ; in  tbis 
state  be  represents  natime  in  its  wild  beauty  and  Stands 
only  one  stage  lower  tban  nature  in  its  gi-eat  calin 
beauty,  wbicb  be  nsually  represents : bnt  it  is  in  bis 
passion  tbat  mankind  understaiid  bim  better  and  reve- 
rence  bim  more  bigbly  on  account  of  tbose  very  eraotions 
— for  tbeu  be  is  one  step  nearer  and  more  akin  to 
tbem.  Tbey  are  deligbted  and  borrified  at  sucb  a sigbt 
and  call  it  indeed  di\nue. 
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503 

Fneiidship. — The  objectioii  to  a philosoi^iic  life, 
viz.,  that  it  makes  us  miprofitable  to  oiir  friends,  would 
uever  bave  arisen  in  a modern  niind  : it  is  antique. 
Antiqiiity  bas  deeply  and  fnlly  exj)erienced  and  excogi- 
tated  friendsbip,  and  alniost  bui-ied  it  in  its  own  gi-ave. 
Tliis  is  its  advantage  over  us : in  retiirn  we  bave 
idealised  sexual  love.  All  great  qualifications  of  tbe 
ancients  were  supported  by  tbe  premise  tbat  man  was 
Standing  side  by  side  to  man  and  tbat  woman  was  not 
allowed  to  claim,  being  tbe  nearest,  bigbest,  nay,  sole 
object  of  bis  love — as  passion  teacbes  us  to  feel.  Per- 
baps  our  trees  do  not  grow  so  bigb  owing  to  tbe  ivy 
and  vine  that  ding  round  tbem. 

504 

To  reconcilc. — Sbould  it  be  tbe  task  of  pbilosopby 
to  recondle  tbat  whicb  tbe  diild  bas  learnt  to  tbat 
wbicb  tbe  man  bas  recognised?  Sbould  jibilosopliy  be 
indeed  tbe  task  of  youtbs  because  tbey  stand  midway 
between  tbe  cbild  and  tbe  man  and  bave  tbe  Inter- 
mediate inclinations  ? It  almost  appears  to  be  so  if  we 
consider  at  wbat  stages  of  life  tbe  pbilosopbers  nowadays 
usually  draw  their  conceptions  : wbcn  it  is  too  late  for 
faitb  and  too  early  for  knowledge. 

505 

The  — We  tbinkers  must  first  establisb  tbe 
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relisli  of  all  things  and,  if  necessaiy,  decree  it.  The 
practical  peejile  fiually  receive  it  from  us,  their  depen- 
dence  on  us  is  incredihle  and  offers  tlie  most  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  the  world,  little  tliongh  tliey  know  it,  and 
proudly  thougli  they  like  to  overlook  us  uupractical 
people  : nay,  they  would  even  undervalue  their  practical 
life,  if  Ave  were  to  slight  it : whereto,  at  times,  a slightly 
A'indictiA'e  feeling  niight  incite  us. 

506 

The  necessari/  desiceatioii  of  all  that  is  (jood. — What ! 
Are  we  to  conceive  a work  in  the  spirit  of  the  age 
which  has  produced  it?  Biit  oiu‘  delight,  snrprise  and 
information  are  greater  Avhen  we  do  not  conceive  it  in 
this  spirit.  Have  you  not  noticed  that  every  good,  neAV 
Work  has  its  least  value  as  long  as  it  is  exposed  to 
the  darap  air  of  its  age — for  the  very  reason  that  it  is 
infected  Avith  the  odour  of  the  market,  of  Opposition,  of 
modern  opinions,  and  of  all  that  is  perishahle  from  this 
day  to  the  morrow  ? Later  on  it  dries  np,  its  “ tempo- 
rariness  ” dies  ; then  only  it  ohtains  its  deep  lustre  and 
its  perfnme,  nay,  if  circumstances  are  accordingly,  its 
cidm  eye  of  eternity. 


507 

Af/ainst  the.  tyrauuij  of  triith. — Even  if  AA'e  Avere  mad 
enongh  to  consider  all  oiir  opinions  to  be  true,  Ave 
should  not  AAÜsh  only  them  to  exist.  I do  not  know 
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wliy  we  should  ask  for  au  autocracy  and  oimiipoteuce 
ot  trnth  ; enough,  tliat  it  lias  a gi-eat  jiower.  But  trutli 
must  be  able  to  figlit  and  face  02)pouents,  and  we  must 
be  able  periodically  to  rest  fi'oiii  it  in  untrutb  ; eise  trnth 
will  grow  uninteresting,  powerless  and  stale,  and  end 
by  inaking  ns  thns. 


508 

Aot  to  take  a thinfi  pathcticalhj. — Neither  tbe  tbings 
whicb  we  do  to  benefit  onrselves  nor  tbose  wbicb  we 
do  to  please  onrselves,  sball  fetch  ns  any  moral  praise, 
eitlier  from  otbers  or  from  onrselves.  Among  tbe 
edncated  classes  it  is  in  such  cases  considered  tbe 
right  tbing  not  to  take  tbe  tbings  patbetically  and  to 
refrain  from  all  pathetic  feelings  : tbe  man  wbo  bas 
adopted  this  line  bas  retrieved  ndircte. 


509 

The  third  eye. — Wbat  ? Are  yon  still  in  need  of 
tbe  stage  ? Are  yon  still  so  yonng  ? Be  wise,  and  seek 
tragedy  and  comedy  wbere  tliey  are  better  acted,  wbere 
tbe  incidents  are  more  interesting  and  more  interested. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  in  tliese  cases  to  be  merely  a 
spectator — bnt  learn  it  ! And  tlien  yon  will  liave  in 
almost  all  awkward  and  iminfnl  2)ositions  a little  gate 
leading  to  joy  and  a refuge  even  tben,  wben  yonr  own 
passions  atttack  yon.  Open  yonr  stage-eye,  tbat  large, 
third  eye  wbicb  looks  into  tbe  world  tbrongb  tbe  other  two. 
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510 

To  csccipe  ouc’ü  virtiies. — What  of  a tliiiiker  wlio 
does  not  occasioually  know  liow  to  escape  bis  own  virtues  ? 
Is  he  not  supposed  to  be  more  tban  a moral  being  ? 

511 

'The  teiii])t)’ess. — Honesty  is  tbe  gi'eat  temptress  of 
all  fanatics.  Tbat  wbicb  seemed  to  tempt  Luther  in 
tbe  sbape  of  tbe  devil  or  a beautiful  woman,  and 
wbicb  be  warded  off  in  tbat  uncoutb  way  of  bis,  was 
probably  notbing  eise  tban  honesty,  and  percbance,  in 
rarer  cases,  even  trutb. 


512 

Bold  to  the  thiiifis. — He  who,  in  conformity  to  bis 
cbaracter,  is  considerate  and  timid  to  persons  but  hold 
to  tbe  tbings,  is  afraid  of  new  and  more  intimato 
acquaintances,  and  limits  bis  old  ones  : for  tbe  puiq)ose 
of  making  bis  incognito  and  arbitrariness  coalesce  witb 
trutb. 


513 

, TAmits  and  hcaiifti. — Do  you  seek  lovers  of  a fine 
culture?  Tben  you  will  also  bave  to  be  contented 
witb  limited  views  and  sigbts,  as  when  you  are  on  tbe 
lookout  for  beautiful  countides.  Tbere  certainly  are  such 
panoramatic  persons ; they  are  indeed  like  tbe  panoramatic 
regions,  instructive  and  marvellous;  but  not  beautiful. 
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514 

To  the  stroiuier. — Ye  stronger  and  arrogant  intellects, 
\ve  ask  yoii  but  for  one  tliing : do  not  tlirow  anotlier 
bürden  on  our  slionlders,  but  take  some  of  our  bürden 
uiDon  yonrs,  since  yon,  forsooth,  are  the  stronger ! But 
you  deligbt  in  doing  tbe  reverse : for  you  wisli  to  soar, 
wlierefore  we  bave  to  carry  your  bürden  in  addition  to 
ours : tbat  is,  Ave  bave  to  crawl. 

515 

Enhancement  of  hcanttj. — Wby  is  beauty  enbanced 
by  tbe  advance  of  civilisation  ? Because  civilised  minds 
are  less  responsive  to  tbe  tbree  oceasions  for  ugliness : 
first,  ecstasies  in  tbeir  wildest  outbursts  ; secondly, 
utmost  bodily  exertions ; tbirdly,  tbe  compulsion  to  in- 
spire  fear  by  tbe  very  sigbt,  wbicb  is  so  important  and 
frecpient  witb  tbe  lower  and  imperilled  stages  of  culture, 
tbat  it  even  prescribes  gestures  and  ceremonials,  and 
makes  a point  of  ugliness. 

516 

Not  to  rnn  onc's  dcmon  into  the  ncujhhour. — Let  us 
in  our  age  at  least  persist  in  tbe  belief  tbat  benevo- 
lence  and  beneficence  are  cbaracteristics  of  a good  man ; 
but  let  US  add  ‘ ‘ provided  be  be  first  of  all  benevolent 
and  beneficent  to  bimself!  ” For,  if  be  is  not — if  be 
sbuns,  bates,  injures  bimself — be,  surely,  is  not  a good 
man.  Tben  be  seeks  in  otbers  protection  against  bim- 
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seif : iiBvy  tliese  otliers  beware  liow  tliey  fare  ill  tlirougli 
liiiii,  liowever  kiiidly  disposed  lie  uiay  appear  to  them. 
But  to  slum  and  Lato  tlie  ego  and  live  oiily  for  others 
— tliis  was,  as  yet,  both  thougbtlessly  and  confideutly 
called  “ uiiselfisb  ” and  consequently  “good.’ 

517 

ÄllnriiKj  i)ito  loce. — We  ouglit  to  fear  a man  wlio 
bates  liiinself;  for  we  shall  fall  victims  to  bis  anger 
and  revenge.  Let  us  tberefore  endeavour  to  allure 
bim  into  self-love. 


518 

Resignation. — Wbat  is  resignation It  is  tbe  most 
comfortable  positiou  of  a patient  wbo,  after  baving  for 
a long  wbile  tossed  about  amid  tormeiitiug  paius  in  order 
to  find  it,  grew  weary — and  tbns  fonnd  it. 

519 

Being  deceived. — Wbenever  you  wisb  to  act,  you 
will  bave  to  close  tbe  door  upou  doiibt — tbns  spake  a 
mau  of  actiou. — And  yon  are  not  afraid  of  tbns  becomiug 
tbe  dupe“?  replied  a lover  of  coiitemplatiou. 

520 

Eternal  exeqaies. — One  migbt  faucy  to  bear  a cou- 
tiuuous  fuueral  oration  beyond  tbe  coufines  of  bistory : 
we  bave  ever  been  and  are  bm-yiug  all  tbat  we  love 
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best,  oiu-  tlionglits  and  hopes,  obtainiug  in  excliaiige 
pride,  (ßoria  mumli,  tliat  is,  the  pomp  of  the  funeral 
oratioii.  Tliis  is  tu  make  reparatioiis  for  everything. 
Even  in  onr  days  the  funeral  orator  is  the  gi'eatest 
public  benefactor. 

521 

Excei^üonal  vanity. — Yen  man  bas  one  great  equality, 
which  is  a sonrce  of  congratnlation  to  liiiu  : his  glance 
scornfnlly  glides  past  the  rest  of  his  character — which 
comprises  alinost  his  full  character.  But  he  recovers 
from  himself  when  proceeding  as  though  to  his  sauc- 
tuary ; even  the  road  to  it  appears  to  hiiii  an  ascent 
Oll  broad,  soft  steps : — and  is  it  therefore  that  yoii 
call  hiin  vain,  ye  cruel  ones  ? 

522 

Wisdom  void  of  hcariny. — To  hear  every  day  what 
people  say  aboiit  bim  or  to  find  out  what  they  think  of 
liiin  inay  kill  even  the  strengest  inan.  Our  neighbours 
suffer  US  to  live  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  niay,  day 
for  day,  carry  the  right  over  iis.  They  would  certainly 
not  abide  us  if  we  were  right  or  wanted  to  be  right. 
In  short,  let  us  öfter  a sacrifice  to  the  general  harmony ; 
let  US  not  listen  when  they  speak  of,  praise,  blame,  wish, 
hope  for  us  ; nay,  not  even  think  of  it. 
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Paraithescs. — At  any  manifestatioii  of  liiuiian  actioii 
we  are  at  libcrty  to  ask,  Wliat  is  it  to  couceal  ? Froiii 
wliat  purpose  is  it  to  clivert  the  eye  ? Wliat  prejudicc 
does  it  wisli  to  arouse  ? And,  in  addition,  How  far  goes 
the  subtlety  of  this  Simulation  ? And  wlierein  is  the 
doer  mistaken  ? 


524 

Jcaluiisy  of  the  lonely  Iwarts. — There  is  this  ditference 
between  social  and  solitary  natures  (provided  they  are 
in  both  cases  endowed  with  intellect)  : the  former  are 
contented,  or  ahnest  contented  with  anything  whatever, 
from  the  very  moment  that  their  intellects  have  found 
an  impartible,  favourable  version  of  it — this  will  reconcile 
them  to  the  devil  in  person.  But  the  lonely  souls  have 
their  silent  rai)ture,  their  speechless  agony  about  a 
thing ; they  loathe  the  ingenious,  brilliant  display  of 
their  innermost  problems  as  sincerely  as  they  loathe 
seeing  the  woman  they  love  too  gaudily  dressed:  they 
watch  her  with  mournful  eyes,  as  though  with  a dawn- 
ing  suspicioii  that  she  was  desirous  of  pleasiiig  others. 
^uch  is  the  jealousy  which  all  lonely  thinkers  and  pas- 
sionate  dreamers  display  with  regard  to  the  “ es2>rit.” 

525 

Effect  oj  lyraise. — Great  praise  makes  some  modest, 
others  insolent. 
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I nwilluuj  to  he  a symholum. — I pity  priiices : tliey 
iire  not  iit  liberty  even  temporarily  to  strip  off  tlieir 
high  rank,  and  so  they  come  to  know  people  in  a very 
nncomtortable  position  of  dissimulation  ; the  continued 
compulsion  to  signify  something,  actually  ends  by  turn- 
ing  theni  into  solemn  ciphers.  Thus  fare  all  those  who 
make  it  a point  to  be  symboli. 

527 

The  ohscare  ones. — Have  yon  never  met  those  people 
who  check  and  restrain  even  tlieir  enraptured  hearts 
and  prefer  to  gi'ow  mute  rather  than  lose  the  modesty  of 
nioderation  ? And  have  you  also  never  met  those  uneasy 
Söuls,  yet  often  so  goodnatured,  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
kiiown,  and  again  and  again  eft'ace  their  traces  in  the 
sand?  Nay,  who  deceive  others  as  well  as  themselves, 
in  Order  to  abide  in  their  obscurity? 

528 

Rare  discretioii. — In  many  instances  it  is  a sure 
token  of  humanity,  to  refuse  to  criticise  and  to  think 
about  any  other. 


529 

Whereby  men  and  nations  f/aiii  lustrc. — How  many 
genuine,  individual  actions  are  omitted,  only  because, 
before  doing  them,  we  coiiceive  or  suspect  that  they 
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might  be  miscoiistrued  ; tlms  the  very  actious  tliat 
liave  au  intriusic  value  of  tlieir  own,  botli  good  aud 
evil.  The  more  liigbly,  therefore,  au  age,  a people  value 
the  iudividuals,  aud  the  more  we  coucede  to  them  both 
right  aud  asceudeucy,  the  more  will  actious  like  these 
veuture  to  light — and  so,  in  the  end,  a lustre  of  houesty, 
of  geuuiueuess  iu  good  aud  evil,  will  spread  over  whole 
ages  aud  uatious,  so  that  they — as  the  Greeks,  for  iii- 
stance — like  some  stars,  coutiuue  to  shed  light  for 
thousand  of  years  after  their  fall. 

530 

Digressions  of  the  thinker. — Mauy  iu  their  general 
mode  of  thiuking  are  steru  aud  inflexible,  sometimes  even 
cruel  towards  themselves,  whereas,  iudividually,  they  are 
geutle  and  flexible  ; they  will  with  well-meauiug  hesitation 
teu  times  revolve  a matter  iu  their  miuds,  but  ultimately 
they  coutiuue  their  strict  course.  They  are  like  streams 
meandering  past  solitary  hermitages  ; there  are  stations  iu 
their  course  where  the  stream  plays  hide  and  seek  with 
itself,  creating  a short  idyl,  with  islets,  trees,  grottoes  and 
waterfalls ; aud  theu  it  rushes  ou,  past  rocks,  forciug  its 
wdy  through  the  hardest  stone. 

531 

Different  conceptions  of  art.—Fvom  the  time  of  our 
living  a retired  social  life,  cousuiuing  and  cousiuued,  in 

24 
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(leep  prolific  tliouglits  aiul  ouly  in  theni,  Ave  expect  froiii 
art  either  nothiii"  at  all  or  sometliing  quite  diflerent  tliaii 
we  formerly  did — in  fact,  we  change  onr  taste.  For,  in 
foriner  tiines,  we  wished  just  for  one  moment  to  di^’e 
tlirougli  tlie  gate  of  art  into  tlie  element  in  wliich  Ave 
noAA’  perinanently  live ; at  tliat  time  aa'b  in  so  doing  fancied 
ourseh’es  into  tlie  rapturons  tlioiiglit  of  possession,  and  iioaa' 
AA’e  really  possess.  Indeed,  flinging  aAA’ay  teiuporarily  AA’liat 
Ave  now  haA’e,  and  fancying  ourselves  poor,  a cliild,  heggar, 
or  fool,  may  noAV  occasionally  fill  us  AA’itli  delight. 

532 

“ Lovc  cqiialisi'H." — LoA'e  AAnshes  to  saA'e  tlie  otlier  to 
AA’lioiii  it  deA'otes  itself  aiiy  allen  feeling ; lience  it  excels 
in  disgiiise  and  Simulation,  it  is  constantly  decemng  and 
feigns  an  eqnality  AAdiicli  does  not  really  exist.  And  tliis 
is  done  so  instinctively  that  Avomen  avIio  love  deny  tliis 
Simulation  and  continnons  tender  fraud,  and  boldly  assert 
that  love  equalises  (viz.,  tliat  it  perfornis  a miracle!).  Tliis 
process  is  simple  enougli  if  tlie  one  person  alloAvs  liiniself 
to  he  loved  and  does  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  simnlate,  biit 
ratlier  leaA'es  tliis  to  tlie  otlier  ayIio  loA-es.  Bnt  liistrionic 
art  never  offers  a more  intricate  and  impeuetrahle  example 
tlian  in  tlie  case  of  botli  heilig  passionately  in  loA'e  Avitli 
eacli  otlier;  in  tliis  case  eitlier  of  them  snrrenders  and 
endeaA’onrs  to  conform  to  tlie  otlier  and  equal  hini  and  only 
liini ; and  finally  hotli  are  at  a loss  Avhat  to  iniitate,  Avliat 
to  simnlate,  and  Avhat  to  feign.  The  heautiful  frenzy  of 
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tliis  spectacle  is  too  goüd  for  this  world  mul  too  siihtle  for 
human  eyes. 


533 

117'  hcciinners. — How  many  thiiigs  does  an  actor  divine 
and  see  -wlien  watcliing  another  at  play ! He  notices  at 
oiice  wlien  a muscle  falls  in  seine  gestnre ; he  distinguishes 
those  small  made-np  tricks  which  have  been  severally  and 
coolly  practised  befere  the  glass,  and  refuse  te  amalgamate 
with  the  whole ; he  feels  when  the  acter  is  surjirised  en  the 
stage  by  bis  ewn  inventien,  and  when  he  speils  it  in  the 
surprise.  Hew  differently  again  dees  a painter  watch  a 
jiersen  meving  befere  bim  ! His  eye  will  at  eiice  see  many 
additienal  things  in  erder  to  cemplete  the  present  appear- 
ance  and  te  make  it  therenghly  effective ; in  his  niind  he 
tries  several  illmninatieus  ef  the  same  ebject,  he  divides 
the  whele  efifect  by  an  additienal  centrast.  Weuld  that  we 
had  the  eyes  ef  this  acter  and  this  painter  fer  the  jB'ovince 
ef  the  human  soul ! 


534 

The  small  doses. — If  we  wish  a change  te  be  as  radical 
a;3  pessible,  we  have  te  apply  the  remedy  in  small  deses, 
but  unremittingly,  fer  leng  perieds.  Can  a gi-eat  actien  be 
accemjilished  in  a trice  ? Let  us  therefere  guard  against 
precipitately  and  fercibly  exchanging  the  state  ef  merals, 
with  which  we  are  familiär,  fer  a new  valuati'en — we  even 
wish  to  continue  to  live  in  the  fermer  for  many,  many 
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years  to  come — nntil  pvobabty,  at  sonie  very  reinote  peviod, 
Ave  notice  tliat  tlie  new  valuation  lias  become  tbe  pre- 
doininant  power  Avithin  us,  and  tliat  its  small  doses,  Avith 
AA’hich  in  future  AA'e  liave  to  groAA’  familiär,  liaA-e  imparted  a 
neAA’  nature  to  us.  We  iioaa'  begin  even  to  understand  this, 
tliat  tlie  last  attempt  of  a gi'eat  cliange  of  A’aluations,  and 
that  too  with  regard  to  political  matters — tlie  ” gi’eat 
revolution  ” — Avas  notliing  more  tliaii  a patlietic  and  bloody 
cpiackery,  AA’hicb,  by  means  of  sudden  crises,  kneAV  Iioaa'  to 
fill  credulous  Eiirope  AA'itli  tbe  liope  of  sudden  recoA'ery, 
and  thereby  lias  made  all  political  inA'alids  impatieut  and 
dangerous  up  to  tbese  very  days. 

535 

Truth  needs  junrcr. — Trutli  is,  in  itself,  no  poAver  at 
all,  despite  all  tliat  tlie  flattering  enligliteners  Avill  say  to 
tlie  contrary.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  lias  to  draw  power  OA’er 
to  its  side,  or  to  side  AAÜtli  poAver,  eise  it  Avill  again  and 
again  go  to  ruin.  This  lias  been  proved  enougli  and  more 
tlian  enougli. 


536 

The  thumh-aernc. — It  is  reA-oltiiig  to  observe  Iioav 
cruelly  eA'erybody  brings  bis  feAv  miserable  prh'ate  virtues 
to  tbe  notice  of  bis  neigbbour  A\dio  perbaps  does  not  possess 
tbem,  and  AAdiom  be  teases  and  Avorries  Avitb  tbem.  Let  us 
tberefore  deal  bumaiiely  AA-itli  tbe  “ sense  of  bonesty,” 
altbougb  Ave  niay  possess  in  tbis  “ sense  of  bonesty  ” a 
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thumb-screw  wlierewith  to  worry  to  deatli  all  the  i)re- 
sumptuous  egotists,  wlio  eveii  now  wisli  to  thrust  tlieir 
faith  lipon  tlie  wbolc  world : — wo  liave  cxperienced  it  in 
oiu’selves. 


537 

MaMrnj. — Wo  have  attained  mastcry,  wben  wo  ncitlxer 
mistakc  nor  liesitate  in  the  acliievenient. 

538 

Moral  insanitij  of  gmius. — In  a certain  dass  of  in- 
tellects  we  observe  a painfnl,  partially  borrible  spectacle ; 
tbeir  most  productive  bours,  tbeir  soaring  aloft  and  into 
tbe  far  distance,  seem  out  of  barmony  witb  tbeir  general 
Constitution,  and  somebow  or  otber  to  exceed  tbeir  power, 
so  tbat  eacb  time  tbere  reinains  a deficiency,  and  in  the 
long  run  tbe  faultiness  of  tbe  macbinery  wbich  manifests 
itself  witb  intensely  intellectual  natures  such  as  tbose  of 
wbicb  we  are  speaking,  in  various  inoral  and  intellectual 
Symptoms  more  usually  tban  in  bodily  distress.  Tbus  tbat 
inconceivably  timid,  vain,  odious,  envious,  tigbt-laced  and 
tigbt-lacing  nature  wbicb  suddenly  springs  fortb  in  tbem, 
tbat  too  personal  and  strained  element  in  cbaracters  like 
Rousseau  and  Schopenhauer  may  well  be  tbe  outcome  of 
a periodical  beart-disease ; and  tbis,  in  its  turn,  tbe  con- 
sequence  of  a nervous  complaint  wbicb  again  may  ulti- 

mately  be  tbe  outcome  ot . As  long  as  genius  dwells 

witbin  US,  we  are  hold,  nay,  frantic  and  beedless  of  life, 
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liealtli  and  lioiiour ; we  fly  swiftly  through  tlie  day,  freer 
than  an  eagle,  and  safer  in  darkness  tlian  au  owi.  But 
all  at  once  it  leaves  ns,  and,  at  the  saino  moment,  a 
feeliug  of  utter  despondeucy  overcoiues  us ; we  are  puzzles 
to  onrselves,  we  snffer  from  eveiy  experieiice  and  iion- 
experience,  we  feel  as  if  siirrounded  by  bare  rocks  facinj^ 
a Storni,  and  at  tlie  saine  time  as  wretclied,  childish  souls, 
Avho  are  afraid  of  a rustle  and  a sliadow.  Three-fonrtbs 
of  all  evil  cominitted  in  the  world  are  dne  to  faint-liearted- 
ness ; and  this  is,  above  all,  a psychological  process. 


539 

Do  yon  haoiv  icJtat  you.  u'aiit  / — Have  you  never  been 
troubled  by  the  fear  lest  yon  might  he  nnfit  for  discovering 
that  which  is  trne  “?  By  the  fear  lest  yonr  senses  might  he 
too  dnll  and  even  yonr  delicacy  of  sight  by  far  too  blnnt  ? 
If  ouly  yon  cönld  see  how  mnch  volition  is  rnling  yonr 
sight?  How  yesterday,  for  instance,  yon  wished  to  see 
more  than  another  did,  while  to-day  yon  wish  to  see  it  in 
a different  light ; how,  from  the  very  first,  j’on  longed  to 
find  an  agi’eement  with  or  the  o2>posite  of  that  which  others 
before  yon  fancied  to  have  fonnd.  Oh,  for  these  shamefnl 
cravings ! How  often  yon  look  ont  for  that  which  is 
efficacions,  for  that  which  is  soothing,  becanse  jnst  then 
you  happen  to  be  tired  ! Always  füll  of  secret  jiredetermi- 
nation  of  what  natnre  trnth  shonld  be,  so  that  you,  indeed 
yon,  may  accept  it ! Or  do  yon  think  that  to-day  becanse 
yon  are  frozen  and  dry  as  a bright  winter  morning,  and 
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iiotliing  weiglis  oii  yonv  iniiul,  you  liave  a keenei  siglifc  ? 
Does  it  not  reqnire  arclour  and  entliusiasiu  to  do  justice  to 
a Creation  of  fancy  ? And  tliis,  indeed,  is  called  siglit ! 
As  if  you  could  treat  creations  of  fancy  in  any  way 
dift’erently  froni  men.  In  tliis  intercourse  A\e  find  the 
same  niorality,  the  same  lionesty  of  purpose,  tlie  same 
secret  tliought,  the  same  slackness,  the  same  timidity,  yoiu 
whole  lovahle  and  hatelul  seif!  Your  hodily  exhaustion 
will  give  pale  colours  to  the  things,  your  fever-heat  will 
shape  them  into  monsters ! Does  not  your  morning  light 
up  the  things  otherwise  than  your  evening  ? Are  you  not 
afraid  of  finding  in  the  care  of  every  knowledge  your  own 
phantom  as  the  veil  which  hides  truth  froni  your  sight? 
Is  it  not  an  awful  comedy  wherein  you  so  rashly  wish  to 
take  a part '? 


540 

Sttidii. — Michelangelo  looked  upon  Kaphaers  genius 
as  acquired  hy  study,  upon  his  own  as  a gift  of  nature  : 
learuing  as  opposed  to  talent.  Which,  with  all  due 
defereuce  to  the  great  pedant,  is  pedantic.  AYhat  eise 
is  talent  hut  a nanie  for  an  older  piece  of  learning,  ex- 
perience,  practice,  aiipropriation,  incorporation,  from  the 
tinies  of  our  forefathers  or  even  an  earlier  stage?  And 
again : he  who  learns  endows  hiniself,  only  learning  is 
not  quite  easy  and  not  merely  depends  on  our  readiuess ; 
we  must  be  able  to  learn.  In  an  artist  jealousy  often 
prevents  this,  or  that  pride  which  at  the  perception  of  • 
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an}Thin"  lieterogeiicous  at  once  puts  forth  its  claws  and 
takes  up  a state  of  defence  instead  of  tliat  of  scliolar-like 
Submission.  Botli  Raphael  and  Goethe  lacked  either, 
wlierefore  they  Avere  great  learners  and  not  mere  ex- 
ploiters  of  tliose  metallic  veins  wliicli  were  left  as 
remnants  of  the  shifting  history  of  tlieir  ancestoi’s. 
Raphael  vanishes  from  our  sight  as  student  in  the 
niidst  of  the  appropriation  of  that  which  his  gi-eat  rival 
denoted  as  his  “ nature  ” : he,  the  neblest  of  thieves,  daily 
carried  off  a portion  of  it ; but  before  he  had  filled  his  own 
genius  witli  all  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  he  died,  and  the 
last  series  of  his  works,  as  the  commencement  of  a new 
plan  of  study,  is  less  perfect  and  good,  for  the  \evy  reason 
that  death  interrupted  the  gi-eat  student  in  his  most  diifi- 
cult  task,  and  took  away  the  justifying  final  goal  which  he 
had  in  view. 


541 

JIoic  we  shoitld  timi  to  stoiie. — Ry  slowly,  very  slowly 
gi’owing  hard  like  precious  stones,  and  at  last  lie  still : a 
joy  to  all  eternity. 


54‘2 

The  philosopher  and  (dd  ar/c. — It  is  not  wisely  done  to 
make  the  evening  sit  in  judgment  of  the  day : for  but  too 
often  weariness  in  this  case  is  tho  judge  over  j^ower, 
success  and  readiness.  Also  we  should  practise  gi’eat 
• caution  with  regard  to  old  age  and  its  judgment  of  life, 
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more  so  since  old  age,  like  iinto  tlie  eveniiig,  is  foiid  of 
vestiiig  itself  ■\vitli  a uew  aud  cliariniug  morality,  and 
knows  how  to  put  tlie  day  to  sliame  by  eveuiiig  skies, 
twilight,  a peacefui  or  longiiig  sileiiee.  The  reverence 
wliicli  we  feel  towards  au  old  mau,  especially  if  lie  is  au 
old  sage,  easily  bliuds  us  as  to  Ins  intellectual  decline,  aud 
it  is  always  necessary  to  draw  fortli  from  their  liidiug-place 
tlie  characteristics  of  such  a decliue  aud  fatigue,  that  is 
the  psychological  j^lienoiueiiou  Avhich  luvks  behiud  the 
moral  advautages  aud  jirejudices,  lest  we  might  become 
the  fools  of  piety  and  destroyers  of  knowledge.  For  not 
iufrequeutly  the  old  mau  iudulges  iii  the  delusion  of  a 
gi-eat  moral  reuovation  aud  regeneratiou,  aud,  startiiig 
from  this  poiut  of  view,  expresses  his  opiiiions  011  the  work 
and  course  of  his  life,  just  as  if  ouly  theii  he  liad  grown 
clairvoyant ; aud  yet  it  is  110t  wisdom,  but  weariness,  which 
prompts  this  agreeable  Sensation  and  these  positive  judg- 
meiits.  As  its  most  daugerous  characteristic  we  may 
mentiou  the  belief  in  geiiius,  ivbich  usually  asserts  itself 
in  great  aud  semi-gi-eat  men  of  geuius  ouly  at  this  period 
of  life : the  belief  iii  au  exceptioual  position  aud  in  ex- 
ceptioual  rights.  The  thiuker  who  is  iufested  ivith  this 
belief,  deems  it  heiiceforth  permissible  to  take  thiugs  more 
easily  aud  in  his  capacity  of  geuius  to  decree  rather  thaii 
prove  : yet  probably  the  craviiig  of  the  weaiy  iutellect  after 
alleviation  is  the  strengest  source  of  that  belief,  it  precedes 
the  latter  iii  time  though  it  may  seem  otherwise.  More- 
over at  this  period  people,  in  accordauce  with  the  love 
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iüi  eiijüymeiit  ot  all  weary  and  aged  people,  wisli  to 
eiijoy  the  rcsults  of  tlieir  tliiukiiig,  instead  again 
testing  and  sowing  tlieiii ; which  necessitates  their  makinir 
them  snitable  and  enjoyable,  and  removing  their  dryness, 
coldness,  and  want  of  davonr ; and  tlius  it  liappens  tbat 
the  old  thinker  apparently  raises  himself  above  bis  life’s 
Work,  but  in  truth  spoils  it  by  nieaiiK  of  infused  reveries 
and  sweetness,  flavour,  poetic  inists,  and  inystic  lights. 
So  fared  Plato  in  the  end ; so  that  gi'eat,  honest 
Freuchinan,  Auguste  Conite,  who  as  au  embracer  and 
conqueror  of  the  j)ure  Sciences  has  no  rival  either  among 
the  Germans  or  the  Euglish  of  this  Century.  A tlnrd 
Symptom  of  weariness  is  this  : that  ambition  which 
stormed  in  the  heart  of  the  great  thinker  when  he  was 
young,  and  which  at  that  time  was  satisfied  with  nought, 
has  also  grown  old,  and  like  one  who  has  no  time  to 
lose  snatches  at  the  coarser  and  readier  means  of  gratifi- 
cation,  which  are  those  of  active,  jH'edominant,  peremptory, 
conquering  dispositions  : from  this  time  forth  he  wishes 
to  found  institutions  which  bear  bis  name,  and  no  mere 
brain-structures.  What  are  to  bim  those  ethereal  Gctories 
and  honours  in  the  realm  of  proofs  and  refutations  ; or 
a perpetuation  of  bis  name  in  books ; or  a thrill  of 
exultation  in  the  soul  of  a reader  ? The  institution, 
on  the  other  band,  is  a temple,  as  he  well  knows — 
indeed,  a temple  of  stone  and  duration  will  keej)  its 
god  alive  more  surely  than  the  sacrificial  ofterings  of 
tender  and  rare  sonls.  Perhaps,  at  this  period,  he 
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meets  for  the  first  time  witli  that  love  wliicli  is  fliore 
suitetl  to  a god  tliaii  a human  being,  and  bis  wbole 
cbaracter  is  softened  and  sweetened  in  tbe  rays  of  such 
a snn,  like  a fruit  in  autumn.  Yes,  be  grows  more 
divine  and  more  beautiful,  tbe  great,  old  man  and  yet, 
despite  all  tbis,  it  is  old  age  and  weariness  wbicb  allow 
bim  tbus  to  ripen,  to  grow  silent  and  to  rest  in  tbe 
luminous  idolatry  of  a woman.  Now  it  is  all  over 
witb  bis  former  obdurate  craving  greater  tban  bimseli 
for  true  disciples,  true  tbinkers,  tbat  is,  true  opponents : 
tbat  craving  originated  in  tbe  undiminisbed  energj’,  tbe 
conscious  pride  of  being  able  at  any  time  bimseil  to 
become  an  Opponent,  nay,  tbe  mortal  enemy  of  bis  own 
doctriue — now  be  wants  resolute  partisans,  unwaveriug 
comrades,  airxiliary  troops,  beralds,  a pompous  train. 
Now  be  is  iio  longer  able  to  bear  tbe  terrible  Isolation 
wbicli  is  tbe  fate  of  every  intellect  tbat  is  flying  onward 
and  abead.  Hencefortb  be  surrounds  bimself  witb  objects 
of  reverence,  of  common  interest,  emotion,  and  love ; 
be  also  wants  tbe  comfort  of  tbe  religious  and  to  worsbip 
in  tbe  Community  tbat  wbicb  be  bonours ; nay,  be 
would  even  invent  a religion  for  tbe  sole  pnrpose  of 
baving  a Community.  So  lives  tbe  wise  old  man,  and 
in  so  living  be  cpiite  imperceptibly  drifts  iiito  sucb  a 
miserable  proximity  to  priestly,  poetic  extravagances, 
tbat  one  bardly  recollects  bis  prudent  and  severe  youtb, 
tbe  former  strict  morality  of  bis  mind,  bis  truly  virile 
dread  of  fancies  and  reveries.  Wben  formerly  be  used 
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to  compare  hinisclf  witli  otber,  older  tliiiikers,  lie  did  so 
in  Order  to  measure  liis  ■\veakness  against  tlieir  strengtli 
and  to  gi'ow  colder  and  bolder  towards  bimself : now 
be  only  does  so  in  order  to  intoxicate  bimself  in  tbe 
coniparison  witb  bis  own  delusion.  Formerly  be  con- 
fidently  tbougbt  of  futime  tbinkers — nay,  be  deligbted 
in  seeing  bimself  one  day  wiped  out  in  tbeir  brigbter 
ligbt : now  be  feels  mortified  by  tbe  fact  tbat  be  cannot 
be  tbe  last ; be  tries  to  find  out  means  to  imjiose  upon 
mankind,  in  addition  to  tbe  inberitance  wbicb  be  will 
beste w on  tbem,  also  a limitation  of  sovereign  tbinkine: 
be  dreads  and  reviles  tbe  pride  and  love  of  freedom  of 
individual  iiitellects : after  bim  uobody  eise  sball  make 
bis  iutellect  rule  absolutely,  be  wisbes  bimself  to  coii- 
tinue  for  ever  as  tbe  bulwark  on  wbicb  tbe  surge  of 
ideas  may  break — tbese  are  bis  secret,  perbaps  not 
always  even  bis  secret  wisbes.  But  tbe  bard  fact 
underlying  such  wisbes  is  tbat  be  bimself  bas  lialted 
before  bis  doctriue  and  bas  put  up  bis  boimdary-stone, 
bis  “ So  far  and  uo  furtber.”  In  canonising  bimself 
be  bas  drawn  up  bis  own  certificate  of  deatb : bence- 
fortb  bis  intellect  may  not  develop  any  furtber,  bis  race 
is  run,  tbe  wateb-band  drops.  Wben  a great  tbinker 
endeavours  to  make  bimself  a lasting  institution  for 
posterity,  we  may  readily  surmise  tbat  be  bas  passed 
tbe  cliinax  of  bis  power  and  is  very  tired,  very  near 
tbe  setting  of  bis  sun. 
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543 

Lct  US  not  make  passion  an  argiiment  in  favonr  oj 

truth. Ob,  ye  good-liearted  and  noble  entlmsiasts,  I know 

you!  You  want  to  be  rigbt  in  our  eyes  as  well  as  in 
yours,  and  especially  in  yonrs !— and  an  irritable  and 
siibtle  evil  conscience  so  often  incites  and  iirges  yon  011 
against  yonr  very  entbiisiasm.  How  ingenious  yon  tben 
grow  in  tbe  outwitting  and  sootbing  of  tbis  conscience  ! 
How  niiicb  you  bäte  tbe  bonest,  simple,  clean  soiils ; bow 
eagerly  you  sliuii  tbeir  innocent  glances ! Tbat  better 
knowledge  wbose  represeutatives  tliey  are,  and  uhose  voice 
you  bear  but  too  distinctly  in  yonr  own  bearts,  bow  it 
questious  your  belief,  bow  you  tiy  to  denounce  it  as  a bad 
babit,  as  tbe  disease  of  tbe  age,  as  tbe  neglect  and  infection 
of  your  own  intellectual  bealtb.  You  go  so  far  as  to  bäte 
criticisin,  Science,  feason  ! You  bave  to  falsify  bistory 
to  make  it  bear  witness  in  your  favour ; you  bave  to  deny 
virtuos  lest  tbey  obscure  tbose  of  your  idols  and  Ideals. 
Coloured  pictures,  wbere  arguments  are  wanted ! Ardour 
and  power  of  expression  ! Silver  mists ! Ambrosian 
nio-bts  ' A'ou  know  well  bow  to  illuminate  and  to  darken — 

O 

indeed,  to  darken  by  means  of  ligbt ! And  indeed  wben 
your  passion  ivallows  up,  a moment  will  arrive  wben  you 
will  say  to  yourselves,  Now  I bave  conquered  a good 
conscience,  now  I am  generous,  courageous,  self-denying, 
noble ; now  I am  bonest ! How  you  long  for  tbese 
moments  wben  your  passion  will  give  to  you  full,  unlimited 
rigbts  and,  as  it  were,  innocence  ; wben  in  battle,  ecstasy. 
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coumge,  hoi)e,  you  will  be  beside  yourselves  iiiul  beyoiul  all 
donbts ; wlieu  you  decree  “ he  wlio  is  not  beside  himself 
US  we  are  cannot  in  the  least  know  wliat  and  where  trntli 
is.”  How  you  long  to  find  all  sliarers  of  your  belief  in 
tliis  state  whicli  is  that  ol  intellectual  viciousness — and 
to  light  your  fianies  by  their  eonflagration  ! Oh,  for  your 
niartyrdoin,  your  triuinidi  of  the  canonised  lie ! Must 

you  needs  inflict  such  grief  upon  yourselves?  Must 

you  ? 


544 

IIoic  philoaopltjj  is  pursued  in  onr  daps. — I know  quite 
well  that  our  philosophising  youths,  woiuen  and  artists, 
expect  froin  philosophy  the  very  contrary  of  that  which 
the  Greeks  derived  from  it.  What  does  he  who  hears  not 
the  constant  exultation  resounding  in  eveiy  speech  and 
rejoinder  of  a Platonic  dialogue,  the  exultation  over  the 
new  invention  of  rational  thinking,  know  ahout  Plato, 
about  ancient  philosojdiy  ? At  that  tiüie  the  souls  became 
filled  with  enthusiasni  while  pursuing  the  severe  and  sober 
Sport  of  ideas,  generalisation,  refutation,  contraction — with 
that  enthusiasni  which,  jicrhaps,  also  the  old,  gi’eat,  severe, 
and  sober  contrajiuntists  in  music  have  known.  At  that 
time  there  still  lingered  on  the  tongues  of  Greece  that 
other,  older  and  forinerly  omnipotent  taste  wherefrom  the 
new  taste  detached  itself  so  inagically  that  the  “ divine 
art  ” of  dialectics  was  praised  by  faltering  voices  as  though 
in  a frenzy  of  love.  But  that  old-world  system  was 
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speculatiou  witliin  tlie  lummls  ot’  iiiorality,  with  iiotliiiig 

but  established  opiiiions  and  established  facts,  and  no 

reasons  but  those  of  authority,  so  tliat  tliinking  was  copy- 

ing,  and  all  enjoyuient  of  speecli  and  dialogue  consisted  in 

tlie  form.  Wherever  tlie  intrinsic  value  is  deenied  eternal 

and  of  universal  wortli,  tliere  is  but  one  great  cbarin,  tliat 

of  variable  forins,  tliat  is,  of  fashion.  Even  in  tlie  poets, 

ever  since  tlie  time  of  Homer,  and  afterwards  in  tlie 

sciilptors,  tlie  Greek  enjoyed  tlie  counterpart  to  originality. 

It  was  Socrates  wlio  discovered  tlie  contrary  cliarin,  tliat  of 

cause  and  effect,  of  reason  and  seqiience,  and  we  modern 

people  are  so  mucli  accustomed  to  and  educated  in  tlie 

uecessity  of  logics  tliat  we  take  it  as  tlie  normal  taste,  and 

cannot  lielp  inaking  it  as  such  objectionable  to  tlie  covetous 

and  conceited  ones.  Tliat  wliicli  Stands  out  in  bold  relief 

is  a matter  of  deliglit  to  tliese  latter : tlieir  subtler 

auibition  is  but  too  ready  to  accept  tlie  belief  tliat  tlieir 

soiils  are  exceptions,  not  dialectic  and  rational  beings, 

but — well,  “ intuitive  beings,”  endowed  witli  tlie  “ inner 

sense  ” or  witli  the  “ intellectual  intuition.”  But  above 

all  tliey  want  to  be  “ artistic  natures,”  witli  geiiius  in  tlieir 

lieads  and  a demoii  in  tlieir  bodies,  and  consequently  also 

witli  special  rights  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  conie, 
« * 

especially  with  the  divine  prerogative  of  being  incom- 
prehensible.  Such  as  these  are  pursuing  philosophy 
nowadays!  I fear  they  may  oiie  day  discover  tliat  they 
have  niade  a mistake — what  these  require  is  religion. 
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545 

lUit  WC  da  not  hcHcrr.  yon. — You  would  like  to  pose  as 
discerners  ofnien,  but  you  sliall  not  pass  as  such.  Do  you 
fancy  that  we  do  not  notice  tliat  you  pretend  to  he  inore 
expevienced,  deeper,  more  passionate,  more  perfect  tlian 
you  really  are,  as  decidedly  as  we  notice  in  yon  painter 
a presumptuousness  even  in  the  way  of  usin"  bis  brusb  ; 
in  yon  musician  by  the  way  he  introduces  bis  theine  a 
desire  to  set  it  off  for  higher  than  it  really  is  '?  Have  you 
ever  experienced  in  yourselves  a history,  wild  conunotions, 
earthquakes,  dee^),  long  sadiiess,  tleeting  happiness  ? Have 
you  been  foolish  with  great  and  little  fools  ? Have  you 
really  borne  the  weal  and  woe  of  good  people?  And  also 
the  woe  and  peculiar  happiness  of  the  niost  eHl  ? Then 
speak  of  morality,  but  not  otherwise  ! 

54(i 

Slave  and  idcaUst. — The  follower  of  Epictetus  would 
probably  not  suit  the  taste  of  those  who  are  now  striving 
alter  the  ideal.  The  constant  tension  of  one’s  nature ; 
the  indefatigable  inward  glance  ; the  reserved,  cautious, 
incommunicativeness  of  the  eye  if  ever  it  gazed  on  the 
outer  World : and,  to  crown  it  all,  Ins  silence  or  laconic 
Speech  ; all  these  are  characteristics  of  the  severest  forti- 
tude— what  would  our  idealists,  who  above  all  are  desirous 
of  expansion,  care  for  all  this '?  Besides,  he  is  not  fanatical, 
he  loathes  the  display  and  vainglory  of  our  idealists ; 
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Ins  aiTogaiice,  gi'eat  as  it  is,  is  not  bent  upon  disturbing 
otliers,  it  allows  a certaiii  geiitle  ai)proacb  and  does  not 
wish  to  luar  anybody’s  good  hiiiuonr — nay,  it  can  even 
sinile.  So  lunch  antique  liumaneness  is  exemplified  in 
this  ideal.  But  the  inost  beantiful  feature  of  it  is  tliat  it 
is  altogether  free  froiu  tbe  fear  of  God,  tliat  it  strictly 
believes  in  reason,  tbat  it  is  no  iireaclier  of  penitence. 
Epictetiis  was  a slave ; bis  ideal  man  is  witliout  vocation, 
and  may  exist  in  auy  vocation,  but  he  will  first  and  fore- 
inost  be  found  in  tbe  lowest  social  strata  as  tbe  silent, 
self-suflicient  man  in  tbe  midst  of  a general  enslavement 
wbo  practises  self-defence  against  tbe  outside  world  and 
is  constantly  living  in  a state  of  supreme  fortitude.  He 
difters  from  tbe  Christian  inasmucb  as  tbe  latter  lives  in 
bope,  in  the  promise  of  “ unsjieakable  glorios  ” ; as  be 
allows  bimself  to  be  presented,  exjiecting  and  accepting 
tbe  best  tbings  from  divine  love  and  grace,  and  not  from 
bimself ; wbile  Epictetus  neitber  bopes  nor  allows  bis  best 
treasiire  to  be  given  to  bim — be  possesses  it,  be  bravely 
upbolds  it,  he  disputes  it  to  tbe  wbole  world  if  tbey  mean 
to  deprive  bim  tbereof.  Christianity  was  made  for  anotber 
dass  of  ancient  slaves,  for  tbose  wbo  bave  a weak  will  and 
re.ason,  bence,  for  tbe  majority  of  slaves. 

547 

The  tyrants  oj  the  intellect. — In  our  days  tbe  advance- 
ment  of  Science  is  no  longer  tbwarted  by  tbe  casual  fact 
tbat  mau  attains  au  age  of  about  seveuty  years,  as  was  tbe 

25 
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casG  for  too  long  a time.  Formerly  a mau  waiitcd  to 
attain  tlie  siim  total  of  kiiowlecige  duriiig  tliis  short  period, 
and  according  to  tliis  general  desire  people  valued  tlie 
methods  of  knowledge.  The  minor  individual  questions 
and  experiments  were  considered  contemptible ; people 
wanted  the  shortest  cut,  helieviug  that  since  eveiything 
in  the  world  seemed  adapted  to  man,  even  the  acquiremeut 
of  knowledge  was  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  limits 
of  human  life.  To  solve  everything  with  one  blow,  with 
oue  Word — this  was  the  secret  wish.  The  task  Avas 
pictured  in  the  metaphor  of  the  Gordian  knot  or  the  egg  of 
Columbus  ; no  one  doubted  hut  that  it  Avas  possible  to 
reach  the  goal,  even  of  knoAvledge,  in  the  manner  of 
Alexander  or  Columbus,  and  to  satisfy  all  questions  by  one 
ansAver.  “ There  is  a mystery  to  he  solved,”  ajipeared  to 
he  the  goal  of  life  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher ; first  of 
all  the  mystery  had  to  be  discovered  and  the  problem  ot 
the  Avorld  to  be  compressed  into  the  simplest  cnigmatical 
form.  The  unhounded  amhition  and  delight  of  being  the 
“ unraveller  of  the  Avorld  ” filled  the  dreams  ol  the  thinker, 
nothing  seemed  to  him  Avorth  any  trouble  hut  the  means  ot 
bringing  eA^erything  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Hence 
philosophy  Avas  a kind  of  last  struggle  for  the  tyrannical 
SAvay  of  the  intellect.  The  fact  that  such  a sAA'ay  Avas 
reserved  for  some  very  happy,  noble,  ingenious,  hold, 
poAverful  person — a peerless  one — Avas  doubted  hy  nohody, 
and  seA^eral,  at  last  eA'en  Schopenhauer,  fancied  them- 
selves  to  he  this  oue  peerless  person.  Whence  it  folloAvs 
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tliat,  ou  the  wliole,  Science  np  to  lately  lias  bccn  in  a 
somcwliat  backward  state,  owing  to  the  moral  wcakiiess  ol 
its  disciples,  and  tliat  liencefortli  it  will  liave  to  be  pur- 
sued  witli  a loftier  and  niore  generous  feeling.  “ Do  not 
mind  me,”  is  written  over  the  door  ol  the  future  tliinker. 

548 

The  triitmph  over  power. — If  we  consider  all  tliat  lias 
liitlierto  beeil  worsliipped  as  “ superliuman  intellect,  ’ as 
“ eenius,”  we  arrive  at  tlie  sad  concliisioii  tliat  tbe  wliole 
intellectiiality  of  mankind  must  needs  liave  been  extreniely 
low  and  wretclied ; it  reqiiired  very  little  brains  to  feel  at 
once  coiisiderably  siiperior  to  tlieirs  ! Alas  for  tbe  clieap 
glory  of  “ geniiis.”  How  qiiickly  bas  its  throne  been 
raised,  its  worsliip  giwvn  into  a custoni  ! We  are  still  on 
oiir  knees  before  power — according  to  tbe  old  slave-ciistom 
— and  yet,  wlieii  the  degree  of  venerability  will  liave  to  be 
lixed,  only  the  degi'ee  of  ratioiiality  in  power  will  be 
decisive  ; we  liave  to  investigate  to  what  extent  power  has 
indeed  been  overcome  by  something  higher,  of  which  it  is 
now  the  tool  and  instriimeiit.  But  as  yet  there  is  an 
absolute  lack  of  eyes  for  such  investigatious  ; nay,  in  most 
cases  the  estimatioii  of  genius  is  eveii  considered  a crime. 
And  thus  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  still  takes  place  in  the 
dark  and,  after  bursting  into  blooiii,  soon  fades  into 
perpetual  night.  I mean  the  spectacle  of  tliat  power 
which  does  not  dispose  of  geiiius  with  a view  to  works,  but 
to  itself  as  a work,  tliat  is,  with  a view  to  its  own  mastery. 
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to  the  i)urification  of  its  imaginatioii,  to  order  and  selection 
in  the  flow  of  its  tasks  and  ideas.  As  yet  the  great  man  is 
still  invisihle  in  the  gi-eatest  thing  which  claims  worship, 
invisible  like  a distant  star ; his  trinmph  over  power 
continiies  to  he  without  eyes,  hence  also  without  soug  and 
poets.  As  yet  the  order  of  greatness  has  not  been  settled 
for  the  sum  total  of  human  history. 


54Ü 

The.  “ßight  froin  sc{f.” — Those  sulferers  from  intel- 
lectual  spasms  who  are  impatient  and  gloomy  towards 
themselves — as  Byron  or  Alfred  de  Müsset — and  in  all 
their  actions  resemble  runaway  horses,  nay,  who  derive 
from  their  own  works  nothing  but  a short  delight  and  a 
burning  passion  which  almost  hurst  their  blood-vessels, 
and  after  that  a wintry  solitude  and  sorrow — how  are  they 
to  bear  uf)  against  themselves  ? They  long  to  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  a feeling  of  being  “ beside  themselves  ” ; if, 
possessed  by  such  a longing,  we  happen  to  be  Christians, 
we  strive  after  fusion  in  God,  after  “becoming  all  one  ” 
with  Hirn  ; if  we  are  like  Shakespeare  we  long  for  oneness 
with  pictures  of  the  most  passiouate  life  ; if  like  Byron,  we 
desire  for  gi’eat  actions  because  these  detach  us  from 
ourselves  even  more  than  thoughts,  feelings  and  works. 
Should  then  the  desire  of  achieving  gi-eat  actions  really  be 
the  flight  from  our  own  selves  ? — thus  Pascal  would  ask  us. 
And,  indeed,  the  propositioii  might  be  proved  with  regard 
to  the  most  notable  instances  which  are  known  of  the 
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desire  for  great  actioiis  ; rerneniber,  as  is  tair,  witli  tlie 
knowledge  and  tlie  expei'ience  of  a inad  doctor,  tliat  foui 
of  tliose  wlio  were  inost  desirons  of  acliieviug  great  actions 
were  epileptics ; to  wit,  Alexander,  Caesar,  Mahoinet,  and 
Napoleon  ; even  Byron  was  subject  to  this  coinplaint. 

550 

Knowledge  and  heauty. — Wlien  people,  as  tliey  still 

continne  to  do,  reserve  their  worship  and  their  Sensation  of 

ha2)piness,  as  it  were,  for  works  of  fancj'  and  semblance,  we 

sliould  not  wonder  if  they  feel  cliilled  and  dulled  by  the 

reverse  of  faiicy  and  semblance.  The  rapture  wliicli  is 

cansed  by  even  tlie  inost  trifiing  certain  final  step  and 

progress  of  insiglit  and  is  to  so  many  and  so  abundantly 

snpplied  by  tlie  present  Science — this  rapture,  at  present, 

is  not  believed  in  by  all  those  who  are  nsed  to  be 

enraptnred  only  by  leaving  reality  and  pluuging  into  the 

depths  of  a semblance.  They  consider  reality  as  ugly, 

bnt  they  altogether  forget  that  the  knowledge  of  even  the 

ngliest  reality  is  beantiful,  and  that  the  frequent  discerner 

of  many  thiiigs  is  in  the  eud  very  far  from  consideriiig  the 

main  itenis  of  reality,  the  discovery  of  which  always 

insph-ed  hini  with  happiness,  as  ugly.  Is  there  anything 
1 

“beantiful  in  itself”?  The  happiness  of  the  disceriiers 
enhances  the  beanty  of  the  world,  steeping  all  things 
existing  in  a suiumer  light ; discernnieut  not  only  clothes 
the  things  in  its  owu  heauty,  bnt  in  the  long  run  even 
sinks  its  beanty  into  the  things.  May  future  ages  bear 
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witiiess  for  tlie  truth  of  tliis  asaertion  ! In  tlie  meantime 
we  all  all  recall  an  old  experience : two  men  aa  uttevly 
different  aa  Plato  and  Ariatotle  agreed  witli  regard  to  tlie 
constitnenta  of  aniireme  liappineas,  not  only  tlieir  own  or 
that  of  liunianity,  but,  in  itself,  eveu  tliat  of  tlie  goda  witli 
aupreme  felicity ; they  foiind  it  in  knowledge,  in  tlie 
activity  of  a well-trained,  inventive  reaaon  (not  in  “ intiii- 
tion,”  aa  tlie  German  aeiiii-  and  oiit-and-oiit  tlieologians  ; 
nor  in  visiona,  aa  tlie  niyatics  ; nor  in  work,  aa  all  practical 
men  do).  Deacartea  and  Spinoza  lield  aimilar  opiniona. 
Wliat  great  deliglit  all  these  niuat  liave  feit  in  knowledge  ! 
And  liow  great  a danger  it  implied  for  tlieir  lioneaty,  leat 
tliey  niiglit  tliereby  become  panegyriata  of  tlie  tliinga  ! 

551 

Ahoiit  fatitre  virtues. — How  ia  it  tliat  tlie  more  coii- 
ceivable  tlie  world  lias  grown,  tlie  more  all  kinda  of  cere- 
monies  liave  decreaaed  ? Ia  it  tliat  fear  waa  ao  mncli 
tlie  fundamental  element  of  tliat  awe  wliicli  overeame 
US  at  everything  unknown,  niyaterioua,  and  tauglit  na 
to  fall  011  our  kneea  before  tlie  inconceivable  and 
pray  for  iiiercy  ? And  may  not  tlie  world,  for  tlie 
very  reaaon  tbat  we  liave  grown  bolder,  liave  lost  sonie 
of  its  former  cliarms  ? May  not  our  own  dignity  and 
cei’emoniouaness,  our  own  formidablenesa,  liave  diminislied 
togetlier  witli  our  timorouaness  ? Perliapa  we  tliink  leas 
of  tlie  world  and  ourselves  aince  we  more  boldly  tliink 
about  it  and  ourselvea  ? Perliapa  tliere  may  be  a future 
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when  this  bold  mode  of  thiukiuf?  will  liave  reaclied  such 
a pitch  tliat  it  feels  itself  as  tlie  summifc  of  pride  above 
men  and' tbiiigs — wben  tlie  wise  mau,  bcing  at  the  same 
time  the  bohlest,  sees  liimself,  and,  above  all,  existence 
furtliest  below  liimself?  Mankind  bas  bitherto  been 
wanting  in  tbis  kind  of  courage  wbicb  is  akin  to  extra- 
vagant generosity.  Ob  tbat  the  poets  would  again  be 
such  as  tbey  used  to  be : seers,  foretelling  us  sometbing 
of  our  contingencies  ! Now  tbat  tbe  real  and  tlie  past 
arc  being  and  bave  to  be  taken  more  and  more  from 
tbem— for  tbe  time  of  innocent  false-coining  is  at  an 
end ! Did  tbej'  wisb  to  make  us  anticipate  fiitiire 
virtues  ? or  virtnes  tbat  will  uever  be  met  ou  eartb, 
tbougb  tbey  migbt  exist  somewbere  in  tbe  world? — 
purple-glowing  stars  and  wbole  galaxies  of  tbe  beautifiil  ? 
Wbere  are  you,  ye  astronomers  of  tbe  ideal? 

552 

The  ideal  eelßslinesü. — Is  tbere  a state  more  blessed 
tban  tbat  of  pregnaucy  ? To  do  evcrytbing  we  do  in 
tbe  silent  belief  tbat  it  must  iieeds  benefit  tbat  wbicb 
is  generating  in  us  ? Tbat  it  must  raise  its  mysterious 
worth,  tbe  tbougbt  of  wbicb  fills  us  witb  ecstasy  ? Tben 
\ve  refrain  from  mucb  witboiit  baving  to  put  ourselves 
under  great  restraint ; we  suppress  an  angi-y  word,  we 
grasp  tbe  band  forgivingly  : tbe  cbild  sball  spring  from 
all  tbat  is  mild  and  good.  We  sbrink  from  our  own 
barsbness  and  abruptness  : as  tbougb  it  migbt  instil  a 
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(Irop  of  evil  into  tlie  life-clialice  of  the  beloved  imknown. 
Everythiug  is  veiled,  inysterious ; we  kiiow  iiotliing  about 
tlie  process;  we  wait  and  try  to  be  ready.  Moreover, 
there  prevails  in  us  a pure  and  purifying  feeling  of  deep 
irresponsibility,  siinilar  to  that  Sensation  wliich  a 
spectator  experiences  before  a drawn  curtain : it  is 
growing,  it  is  Corning  to  light;  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine  either  its  wortli  or  its  liour.  We  are  solely 
thrown  back  u2)on  every  indirect,  blessed,  and  restrainiinr 

O 

influence.  “ A greater  tban  we  are  is  coining  to  life,” 
such  is  our  secret  hope  : for  hiui  we  prepare  everything, 
that  he  may  successfully  come  to  light : not  only  all 
that  is  useful,  but  also  the  crowning  love  of  our  souls. 
In  this  blessed  anticipation  we  shall  live,  and  are  able 
to  live ! Whether  that  which  we  expect  be  a thought, 
a deed,  we  have  to  every  essential  achieveinent  no  other 
relation  but  that  of  pregnancy,  and  ought  to  cast  the 
arrogant  talk  about  “will”  and  “shall”  into  tlie 
winds  ! This  is  the  true,  ideal  selfishness : ever  to  pro- 
vide  and  watch  and  restrain  the  soul,  that  our  pro- 
ductiveness  may  come  to  a beautiful  issue.  Thus,  in 
this  indirect  way  to  provide  and  watch  for  the  in-ofit  of 
all ; and  the  niood,  wherein  we  live,  this  proud  and 
gentle  mood,  is  some  soothing  oil  which  spreads  far 
around  even  over  restless  souls.  But  the  in-egnant  ones 
are  odd ! Let  us  therefore  also  be  odd  and  not  blame 
the  others  for  having  to  be  so.  And  even  when  the 
results  are  dangerous  and  evil,  we  must  not  show  less 
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defereuce  to  that,  wliich  is  generatiiig,  thaii  worldly 
justice,  which  does  not  allow  the  judge  and  luingnian  to 
lay  hold  on  a woman  with  cliild. 

553 

On  round-ahoiit  icays. — Whitlier  is  this  philosophy 
hound  with  all  its  romid-about  ways?  Does  it  do  more 
thaii  trauslating  as  it  were  into  reasou  a steady  and 
strong  craving — a craving  for  the  mild  sun,  hright  and 
bracing  air,  Southern  plants,  sea-breezes,  occasional  food 
of  ineat,  eggs,  and  fruit,  hot  water  as  beverage,  quiet 
rambles  for  whole  days,  little  talking,  rare  and  cautious 
reading,  solitary  dwelling,  clean,  simple,  and  almost 
soldier-like  habits — in  short,  for  all  things  which  are 
most  tasteful  and  most  salubrious  especially  to  me  ? 
A philosophy  which  in  the  main  is  the  craving  for  a 
personal  diet  ? A craving  which  longs  for  my  air,  my 
height,  my  temperature,  my  kind  of  health,  by  the 
round-about  way  of  my  head  ? There  are  many  other 
and  certainly  many  loftier  sublimities  of  philosophy,  and 
not  only  such  as  are  gloomier  and  more  pretentious  than 
mine — perhaps  thoy  are,  taking  them  altogether,  nothing 
but  intellectual  circumscriptions  of  the  saine  kind  of 
personal  cravings  ? Meanwhile,  I look  with  a new  eye 
upon  the  quiet  and  lonely  llight  of  a butterfly  high  on 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  sea  where  many  good  plants 
are  gi'owing ; it  flies  about,  uuconcerned  about  the  fact 
that  it  will  live  but  the  life  of  oue  more  day,  and  that 
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the  night  will  be  too  cold  for  its  winged  frailty.  For 
it,  too,  a philosopliy  miglit  be  fomid,  tbough  it  may 
not  be  my  own. 


554 

Prof/ress. — Wben  we  praise  pvogress  we  only  praise 
tbe  movement  and  tbose  wbo  do  not  leave  us  rooted  to 
tbe  spot,  wbich,  ander  circumstances,  is  certainly  doing 
mach,  especially  if  we  live  among  Eg^’^ptians.  Bat  in 
versatile  Europe,  wbere  movement,  as  tbey  say,  “ is  a 
matter  of  conrse  ” — alas  ! if  wc  only  understood  some- 
tbing  abont  it — I praise  progress  and  tbose  wbo  are 
progressing,  tbat  is,  tbose  wbo  always  leave  tbemselves 
bebind  and  who  do  not  in  tbe  least  mind  wbetlier  otbers 
follow  tbem  or  not.  “ Wberever  I pause  I find  myself 
alone  : wby  slionld  I pause?  Tbe  desert  is  so  wide ! ” 
Tbis  is  tbe  mode  of  reasoning  of  such  a progressist. 

555 

The  least  important  are  important  enoiifih. — "We  ougbt 
to  avoid  events  wben  we  feel  convinced  tbat  tbe  least 
important  leave  a lasting  Impression  on  us — and  tbis 
we  cannot  avoid.  Tbe  tbinker  must  needs  bave  witbin 
bimself  an  average  canon  of  all  tbose  tbings  wliicb  be 
wisbes  to  experience. 


55G 


The  four  noble  ^•irtues. 


Honest  towards  ourselves 
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aiifl  all  wlio  are  frieiully  to  ns ; valiant  in  face  of  om 
eiiemy  ; geiierous  to  the  vanquishetl ; polite  always  iii 
all  cases  ; so  tlie  four  Cardinal  virtues  wisli  us  to  be. 

557 

]\Iavchiiifi  against  an  otciiig. — How  acceptable  soiiiid 
bad  niusic  and  bad  inotives  wlieii  we  niarch  against  an 
eneiny  ! 


558 

Not  to  v('il  one's  i'irtiu's. — I love  tlie  inen  wlio  are 
transparent  like  ivater,  and  ivbo,  to  borrow  tlie  language 
of  Pope,  “do  not  liide  froin  view  the  tnrbid  bottom 
of  tlieir  strcam.”  ]3ut  even  tliey  are  possessed  of  a 
ccrtain  vanity,  tliougli  it  be  of  a rare  and  niore  snb- 
liniated  kind ; souie  wisli  ns  to  see  only  tlie  miid  and 
sligbt  the  transparenco  of  tlie  water  wliicli  enables  ns 
to  see  to  tlie  bottom.  None  less  tlian  Gantama  Buddha 
has  given  rise  to  the  vanity  of  tliose  few  by  the 
fornuila : “ Let  your  sins  sbine  before  men  and  veil 
your  Grtues.”  But  tliis  means  to  afford  an  mipleasant 
spectacle  to  the  world — it  offends  against  good  taste. 

• 559 

Nothing  in  excess. — How  often  is  the  individual  en- 
couraged  to  set  up  a goal  beyond  his  power  in  order  to 
attain  at  least  that  which  lies  within  the  reach  of  his 
abilities  and  strennons  efforts  ? But  is  it  really  de- 
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sirable  that  he  should  do  so?  Must  not  the  best  in 
imi’ticular  who  act  to  tliis  maxini,  and  tbeir  best 
actions  assume  an  exaggerated  and  distorted  appeai- 
ance  on  account  of  tbeir  being  overstrained  ? And  will 
not  a grey  mist  of  failure  envelope  the  world  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  see  everywhere  struggling  athletes, 
prodigious  gestures,  but  nowhere  a concpieror  crowned 
with  victory? 


560 

11  hat  is  at  oiii'  option  ? — AVe  uiay  be  the  gardeners 
of  our  inclinations,  and — which  the  majority  ignore — as 
richly  and  advantageously  cultivate  the  germs  of  aiiger, 
pity,  inquisitiveness,  vauity,  as  we  trail  a beautiful 
fruit  along  the  wall.  AVe  may  do  so  with  a gardener’s 
good  or  bad  taste,  in  the  French,  English,  Dutch,  or 
Chinese  style  ; we  may  also  give  full  scope  to  Nature, 
only  here  and  there  applying  some  embellishment  and 
adornment ; finally,  we  may  even  without  any  know- 
ledge  and  advice  allow  the  plauts  to  grow  according  to 
their  natural  groAvth  and  limits,  and  fight  out  their 
contest  amongst  themselves — nay,  we  may  persist  in 
takiiig  delight  in  such  a wilderness,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  do  so.  All  this  is  at  our  option : but  only 
few  know  this.  Do  not  the  majority  believe  in  them- 
selves as  in  perfect,  complete  facts  ? Have  not  gi-eat 
philosophers  put  their  seals  on  this  prejudice  by  means 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  invariability  of  character? 
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To  let  aho  oiir  hapjnness  shinc. — Just  as  the 
paiiiters  ave  utterly  uuable  to  veprocluce  the  cleep, 
brilliant  hue  of  the  sky,  and  ave  compelled  to  take  all 
colours  reqiiired  for  tbeir  landscapes  a few  shades  deeper 
thau  Nature  lias  tbeni ; just  as  tliey,  by  means  of  tbis 
trick,  succeed  in  approacbing  tlie  brilliant  and  bar- 
nionious  tints  in  Nature,  so  also  tbe  poets  and  pbilo- 
sopbers  can  express  tbe  brigbt  radiance  of  bappiness 
and  must  try  to  find  an  expedient ; by  picturing  all 
tbings  a few  sbades  darker  tban  tbey  really  are  tbeir 
ligbt,  in  wbicb  tbey  excel,  produces  almost  tbe  same 
eflect  as  tbe  sunligbt  and  resembles  tbe  ligbt  of  true 
bappiness.  Tbe  pessimist  wbo  gives  to  all  tbings  tbe 
darkest  and  gloomiest  sbades  only  avails  bimself  of 
flames  and  ligbtning,  celestial  glories,  and  all  tbat  bas 
a glaring,  illuminative  power  and  dazzles  tbe  eyes  ; to 
bim  ligbt  only  serves  tbe  purpose  of  increasing  tbe  dis- 
may  and  making  ns  anticipate  in  tbe  tbings  gi-eater 
borrors  tban  tbey  really  bave. 

562 

« 

The  scttlcd  and  the  free. — Only  in  tbe  Netberworld  we 
get  a glimpse  of  tbe  gloomy  background  of  all  tbe 
adventurer’s  bliss  wbicb  forms  an  eternal  balo  round 
Ulysses  and  bis  kin,  vying  in  brilliancy  witb  tbe  pbos- 
pborescence  of  tbe  sea — of  tbat  background  wbicb  we 
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iioveimore  lorget : the  iiiotlier  of  Ulj'sses  dicd  of  grief 
and  yeaniing  for  lier  child.  The  one  is  driveii  from 
jdacc  to  and  the  other’s,  the  teiider  settler’s, 

heart  is  breakiiig : tliis  is  the  old,  old  story.  Grief 
breaks  the  heart  of  those  who  live  to  see  that  they 
whom  they  love  best  desert  their  views,  their  faith — 
this  is  part  of  the  sadness  wrought  by  the  free  iiitel- 
lects  üt  which  they  are  occasioiially  aware.  Then 
2)erhaps  they,  like  mito  Ulysses,  will  have  to  step  down 
to  the  dead  in  order  to  soothe  their  sorrow  and  relieve 
their  alfection. 


563 

The  (h'lnsion  oj  the  moral  Constitution  of  thiufis. — 
There  is  iio  eterual  necessity  cominanding  that  every 
transgi'essioii  should  he  atoned  and  paid  for — the  belief 
that  there  was  such  a necessity  was  a terrible  delusion, 
useful  only  in  its  least  part ; a siinilar  delusion  is  the 
belief  that  everything  is  guilt  which  is  feit  as  such.  Not 
the  things,  hut  the  o2)iuions  on  things  imaginary  have 
beeil  a soiirce  of  endless  trouble  to  inaukiiid. 

564 

In  tiLc  iininediate  proximity  of  experience. — Even 
master-iuinds  have  but  a handbreadth  experience — in 
its  iinniediate  proximity  their  reflection  fails  and  gives 
way  to  a boundless  vacancy  and  dulness. 
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]>i(init!j  and  innoranca.—When  wc  begin  to  uiulcr- 
staiid  we  grow  polite,  happy,  iiigeiiious ; aud  when  wc 
have  sufficieiitly  learut  aud  traiiied  our  eyes  aud  ears, 
our  souls  Show  greater  sup])leuess  aud  cliariu.  But  we 
uiiderstaud  so  little  aud  are  so  iuadequately  tanglit, 
wlierefore  we  rarely  happeu  to  emhrace  tlie  thing  whicli 
is  apt  to  luake  us  lovahle  ; ou  tlie  coutrary,  we  stiffly 
aud  iudiffereutly  pass  hy  the  cities,  uature  aud  history, 
at  the  saiue  tiiue  thiukiiig  very  highly  of  this  stiff  aud 
iudiffereut  heariiig,  as  thougli  it  eviiiced  superiority. 
Nay,  our  iguorauce  aud  iutellectnal  love  of  kuowledge 
have  altogether  acquired  the  liahit  ot  flauutiug  ahout  as 
diguity  aud  character. 


566 

.1  chcap  mack  of  Ufr. — The  cheapest  aud  most 
uiisophisticated  luode  ot  life  is  certaiuly  that  of  the 
thiuker  ; for,  to  begiu  by  meutioiiiug  the  most  impor- 
tant feature,  he  first  aud  foremost  staiids  iu  ueed  ot 
those  very  thiugs  which  others  slight  aud  ahaudou. 
Secoudly : he  is  easily  pleased  aud  does  not  ask  for 
auy  expeusive  spices  of  pleasure  ; his  task  is  uot 
arduous,  but  as  it  were  Southern  ; his  days  aud  iiights 
are  not  wasted  hy  remorse  ; he  moves,  eats,  drinks  aud 
sleeps  iu  proportiou  as  his  iutellect  gi’ows  calmer, 
strouger  aud  clearer  ; he  rejoices  iu  his  hody  aud  has 
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110  reasüii  to  leiir  it  ; he  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
Society,  unless  for  tlie  purpose  of  from  time  to  time 
more  tenderly  to  embrace  bis  solitude  ; be  finds  in  tbe 
dead  compensation  for  tbe  living  and  even  reparation 
for  friends  : tbat  is,  in  tbe  best  Avbo  ever  lived. 
Let  US  consider  whetber  it  is  tbe  opposite  desires  and 
babits  tbat  bave  made  life  expensive  and  conseqiiently 
arduous,  often  even  unbearable.  In  anotber  sense, 
bowever,  tbe  tbinker’s  life  is  more  expensive,  for 
notbing  seems  good  enougb  for  bim ; and  it  would 
indeed  be  intolerable  to  be  deprived  of  tbe  best. 

567 

In  the  fidd. — “ We  ougbt  to  take  tbe  tbings  more 
cbeerfully  tban  tbey  deserve ; especially  since,  for  a 
very  long  period,  we  bave  taken  tbem  more  seriously 
tban  tbey  deserved.”  Tims  speaks  tbe  brave  soldier  of 
knowledge. 


568 

Poet  and  hird. — Pbcenix,  tbe  bird,  sbowed  to  tbe 
poet  a glowing  scroll  wbicb  was  burning  to  asbes. 
“ Be  not  alarmed,”  be  said,  “ it  is  your  work  ! It 
bears  not  the  spirit  of  tbe  age,  mueb  less  tbe  spirit 
of  tbose  wbo  are  against  tbe  age : tberefore  it  must 
be  burnt.  But  tbis  is  a good  sign.  Tbere  is  many  a 
dawn  of  day.” 
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To  thc  lonely  souls. — If,  in  our  soliloquies  as  well  as 
in  public  life,  we  are  regardless  of  tlie  honoiu'  of  others, 
we  are  mean  people. 


570 

Lösses.’ — Seine  losses  impart  to  tlie  soul  a sublimity 
wbicli  makes  lier  refrain  from  wailing  and  silently 
wander  about  as  tliougli  in  tlie  sliade  of  bigb,  dark 
cypresses. 


571 

Ficld-dispcnsary  oj  thc  soul. — Which  is  tlie  strengest 
reuiedy  ? Victory  ! 


57‘2 

Life  shall  comfort  us. — Wlien  we,  after  tlie  fashion 
of  tlie  tbinker,  indulge  in  soaring  tbouglits  and  surging 
feelings,  allowing  even  our  niglitly  dreanis  to  float 
tberein,  we  expect  from  life  comfort  and  seclusion,  while 
others  wisli  to  rest  from  life  when  they  consign  tliem- 
selves  to  meditation. 


573 

Strijjjnny  off  the  skin. — A serpent  which  is  unable 
to  Strip  olf  its  skin  will  perish.  So  will  all  those 
intellects  that  are  prevented  from  changing  their  ojiinions  : 
they  cease  to  be  intellects. 
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574 

A ever  forfiet. — The  higher  we  soar,  the  smaller  we 
appear  to  those  who  caniiot  fly. 

575 

U'e  aeronauts  of  the  intellect. — All  those  hold  birds 
which  soar  into  far  and  farthest  space  will  somewhere 
or  other  surely  find  themselves  nnahle  to  j^i'oceed  on 
their  flight,  and  perch  down  on  a mast  or  narrow 
ledge,  and  he  gratefnl  for  this  wretched  accommoda- 
tion.  But  who  would  infer  herefrom  that  there  was  not 
an  immense  free  space  in  front  of  them,  that  they  had 
flown  as  far  as  they  could  possihly  fly?  All  our  great 
teachers  and  predecessors  have,  in  the  end,  come  to  a 
standstill,  and  it  is  not  the  neblest  or  most  gi-acefrü 
movement  with  which  the  weary  pause : the  same  thing 
will  happen  to  me  and  to  you.  But  what  does  this 
matter  to  me  or  to  you?  Other  birds  will  fly  further  ! 
Our  iusight  and  credulity  vie  with  them  in  soaring  far 
out  and  on  high  ; they  rise  straight  above  our  heads 
and  its  imijoteuce,  and  from  thence  will  survey  the 
distant  horizon,  seeing  the  crowds  of  birds,  much  more 
powerful  than  we  are,  flying  before  them,  striving  whither 
w'e  have  striven,  and  where  all  is  sea  and  nothing  but 
sea ! And  whither  then  are  we  bound  ? Do  we  want 
to  cross  the  sea?  Whither  does  this  powerful  desire 
urge  US,  which  we  value  more  highly  than  any  delight? 
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\^'lly  just  in  tliis  directioii,  tliither  wliere  tlie  suiis  of 
luunauity  have  ahvays  perislied  ? Will  tliey  perliaps,  oiie 
day,  relate  of  us  tliat  we  also  soared  westwavd,  hoping 
to  reacli  Iiidia — but  tliat  it  was  our  fate  to  be  wrecked 
ou  the  rock  of  eteruity?  Or,  my  brethreii  ? Or  ? 
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